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^  I. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

i  This  affiiir  of  Popery  is  ‘‘no  new-erected  business/*  to  use  &e 
i  words  of  John  Bunyan  with  reference  to  Vanity  Fair,  “  but  a  tl^g 
:  of  ancient  standing.**  It  is  older  than  the  oldest  man  now  living. 
It  is  older  than  the  oldest  kingdom  now  on  the  earth.  It  was^  set 
up  before  a  stone  had  been  laid  in  that  city  which  has  been  vainly 
i  and  somewhat  impiously  styled  “  Eternal.**  Its  origin  goes  back 
^  to  a  remoter  antii^uity,  even,  than  that  of  the  long-perished  king- 
^  doms  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  It  preceded,  as  it  has  sur\dved, 

^  ^  these  kingdoms.  While  they  were  still  young,  it  was  comparatively 
old ;  though  it  did  not  in  those  days  bear  the  same  name,  and  had  not 
become  the  perfectly-developed  and  fully- organized  system  which 
it  is  in  these  latter  times.  In  truth.  Popery  is  about  as  old  as  the 
world  itself ;  for,  as  there  has  ever  been  but  one  Gospel  on  the 
^arth,  so  there  has  ever  been  but  one  Idolatry  on  the  earth.  And 
as  the  system  of  Truth  traces  its  beginnings  to  Eden,  and  in  its 
progress  dowmwards  to  modem  times  has  passed  through  various 
and  successive  dispensations,  or  developments,  as  the  phrase  now 
is — rising  ever  higher  and  higher,  from  the  s}Tnbolical  and  the 
typical  to  the  spiritual  and  the  real ;  so  the  system  of  Error,  which 
^  too  had  its  rise  in  the  earliest  times,  has  passed  through  successive 
developments,  <lispla}dng  itself  to  the  world  in  ever-increasing 
breadth  and  everrgrowing  stature,  till,__from  the  comparatively 
simple  and  rude  system  of  early  times,  it  came  to  be  that  terrible 
combination  of  political  and  spiritual  power,  of  physical  and  moral 
force,  unmatched  in  complication  and  cunning,  and  unrivalled  in 
ibold,  defiant,  and  imperious  power,  which  stands  revealed  in  these 
I  latter  days.  The  two  systems  have  advanced  by  analogous  stages, 
i  Nearly  coeval  in  birth,  they  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous 
^  in  their  grand  epochs  of  development  and  progress. 

Idolatry  has  reached  itspeffect^id  development  in  the  Papacv. 
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The  reader  may  start,  and  may  hesitate  to  acq^uiesce  in  a  conclusion 
that  appears  to  conflict  with  all  his  pre\Tous  ideas  respecting 
Popeiy\  He  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  and  he 
himself  has  always  thought  of  it,  as  a  sort  of  corrupt  Christianify — 
as  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  idolatries  at  all — as  standing 
separate  and  apart  from  Paganism,  as  much  so  nearly  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  Yet,  no :  it  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  old  Paganism. 
It  has  Pagan  blood  in  its  veins,  and  is  itself  a  genuine  Pagan. 
Popery  is  the  matured  Paganism  of  early  times.  The  stripling  of 
eastern  lands  has  gro^sm  to  manhood  in  the  Popery  of  European 
kingdoms,  and,  like  other  full-gro^^^l  persons,  it  is  the  rightful  heir 
of  all  the  possessions  of  its  ancestors.  It  inherits  their  fraud,  their 
deceit,  their  truculence,  their  insufferable  pride,  their  insatiable 
ambition,  their  love  for  the  mysterious,  their  hatred  of  light — nay, 
their  very  crimes,  with  the  vengeance  due  to  these  crimes — all 
have  descended  as  a  hoarded  inheritance  to  the  Papacy. 

The  thoroughly  Pagan  lineage  of  the  Papacy  it  were  not  difficult 
to  trace ;  but  to  do  so  at  any  length  would  lead  us  away  from  our 
subject  proper.  Nevertheless,  we  may  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
matter.  A  few  rapid  strokes  will  suggest,  though  they  cannot 
trace  the  line.  In  Chaldea,  then,  beside  the  original  seat  of  the 
human  family,  idolatry  arose.  There  it  was  the  worship  of  the 
GRAND  and  the  sublime.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  yet  fearing 
to  enter  it  and  appear  before  the  Eternal  Majesty,  man  saw 
outside  of  it  no  unmeet  representative  of  Ilis  glory ;  ‘‘  his  heart 
was  secretly  enticed  ’’  to  pay  homage  to  the  sun  as  he  looked  down 
from  his  noontide  height — or  the  moon,  as  she  walked  in  bright¬ 
ness  through  the  midnight  firmament.  Idolatry  next  travelled 
westward  into  Greece,  and  there  it  became  the  worship  of  beauty 
and  passion.  All  lovely  things  in  nature,  and  all  the  passions  of 
the  human  soul,  were  deified.  By  this  step  idolatry,  as  it  were, 
came  do^^^l  from  heaven  to  earth — from  the  celestial  bodies  to 
earthly  forms ;  and  the  sensuous  clime,  which  suggested  this  form 
of  idolatry,  suj)pl:ed  in  abundance  the  fitting  deities.  The  land¬ 
scape  abounded  in  foi’ms  of  loveliness ;  its  hills  and  valleys  were 
perfect  in  their  contour  and  voluptuous  in  their  grace,  and  the 
race  that  inhabited  them  was  ardent^  susceptible,  and  passionate. 
Principles  became  persons — impulses  appeared  dirinities :  wherever 
the  Greek  saw  a  lovely  form,  or  a  powerful  emotion,  there  he  saw 
a  god,  and  knelt  in  fervent  worship.  They  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  The  subtlety 
and  creative  power  of  their  genius  misled  them,  seducing  them  into 
the  worship  of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  “who  is 
blessed  for  eveimore.’’ 

Jlut  empire  moved  westward,  and  idolatry  accompanied  it :  for 
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it  has  ever  been  fain  to  entwine  itself  around  power.  Idolatry 
has  ever  planted  its  seat  near  to  where  authority  had  planted  hers. 
M  An  alliance  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits  has  ever  existed  betwixt 
the  two ;  the  throne  reflecting  addititional  prestige  on  the  altar, 
and  the  altar  lending  additional  sanctions  to  the  commands  of  the 
throne.  Quiting  OljTnpus,  idolatry  now  fixed  its  abode  on  the 
Capitol,  and  there  it  became  the  worship  of  order  and  govern- 
’§  MEXT — but  an  order  and  government  that  took  the  form  of 
conquest  and  subjugation.  The  race  was  getting  older,  and 
f  therefore  soberer  and  more  practical.  Dismissing  the  idealistic 
creations  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  betook  himself  to  the  more 
"  substantial  acquisition  of  dominion.  His  gods  were  like  himself 
(as  ever  happens  to  fallen  and  unrenewed  man),  they  were 
.  martial,  ferocious,  sanguinary.  They  revelled,  in  the  heavens,  in 
the  same  battles  and  contests  for  dominion,  which  man,  after  their 
example,  carried  on,  in  a  very  diminutive  scale  as  compared  with 
theirs,  on  earth.  But  in  Rome  idolatry  had  lost  the  poetic 
colouring,  the  garb  of  beauty  and  grace  w’hich  it  wore  in  Greece  ; 
it  had  become  a  grosser  thing,  it  tended  more  earthwards :  in  due 
time  it  embruted  and  demoralized  the  Roman,  as  it  had  previously 
emasculated  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Roman  empire  fell.  The 
Goths  rushed  in ;  and  these  hardy  sons  of  the  North,  fresh  from 
their  native  forests,  wTested  from  hands  now  palsied  with  super¬ 
stition  and  vice,  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  But  though  the  empire 
of  Rome  fell,  the  empire  of  idolatry  did  not  fall.  On  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  Rome,  stood  up  Papal  Rome.  It  was  the  body  only, 
the  political  frame-work,  wdiich  the  swords  of  the  Goths  had 
slain :  the  spirit  still  lived.  The  same  idolatrous  spirit  which 
had  possessed  old  Rome  crept  back  again  into  the  new  political 
organization.  The  Roman  empire  was  never  thoroughly  chris- 
tianizedc  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  existed  in  it  numerous 
churches  which  held  the  faith  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  genuine  believers,  sound  in  knowledge  and  holy  in  life, 
w  ere  scattered  here  in  little  companies,  there  in  large  bodies,  all 
over  the  empire,  but  Christianity  seems  never  to  have  universally 
or  thoroughly  pervaded  the  masses  of  the  people.  And  when  the 
Goths  oyerspre^  the  empire  matters  became  worse.  The  new 
comers  were  received  into  the  church  without  instruction,  or 
any  adequate  initiation  into  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  They  were 
baptized  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  retaining  their  Pagan 
beliefs  and  their  Pagan  practices.  Here  was  a  soil  favourable  in 
the  highest  degree  for  the  re\Tval  of  the  old  idolatry.  It  did  revive : 
I  the  same  eartlily,  groveling,  debasing  worship  of  the  creature,  the 
I  same  sensuous  and  polluting  worship  whose  cradle  had  been 
5  « rocked  by  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers  of  Chaldea,  whose  youth 
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had  been  passed  amid  the  olive  groves,  and  the  temples  of  volup¬ 
tuous  Greece,  and  whose  manhood  had  been  reached  amid  the 
stem  contests  and  martial  sounds  of  Imperial  Rome  reWvcd  anew. 
Only  the  sorceress,  no  longer  young — like  her  prototype  Jezebel, 
strove  to  hide  her  Muthered  charais,  by  decking  herself  with  Chris¬ 
tian  ornaments.  Her  Pagan  lineage,  however,  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  ;  her  instincts  and  propensities,  which  could  not  be  changed, 
broke  forth  and  betrayed  her.  Hating  Christianity,  as  Paganism 
hated  the  one  true  religion  of  old,  she  expelled  it  to  the  extremities 
of  the  empire.  The  old  rites  were  restored ;  the  old  festivals 
were  re-enacted;  the  flowers,  the  iiicensings,  the  lustral  water, 
the  very  gods  but  with  new  names ;  in  short,  everything  down  to 
the  very  vestments  returned,  and  had  an  old  l^agan  risen  from  the 
tomb,  he  would  not  once  have  suspected  that  any  change  had 
taken  place.  And  now  the  identity  of  modern  Popery  and  ancient 
Paganism  has  been  completed  and  openly  proclaimed  in  the  decree 
of  the  “  Immaculate  Conception.^’  That  dogma  is  the  proof — plain, 
manifest,  and  unanswerable — that  the  worship  of  Rome  is  a  system 
of  creature- worship — an  idolatry  which,  though  associated  with 
the  Christian  name,  wears  it  only  as  a  mask.  It  invests  ^lary 
Muth  the  attributes  of  diraiity,  and  it  places  her  as  the  supreme, 
and  almost  the  sole  object  of  worship  on  the  altars  of  Romanism. 

This  amazing  \Ttality  with  which  idolatry  is  endowed,  may  well 
seem  strange.  It  lives  on  through  all  changes.  Dxmasties  go 
do\m  to  dust ;  kingdoms  and  nations  pass  away ;  but  this  system 
appears  to  defy  death.  Entombed,  as  men  believe,  it  returns  from 
tlie  grave  to  occupy  its  old  place,  and  assert  its  old  dominion  over 
the  world.  In  one  sense,  this  is  strange  ;  in  another,  it  is  not :  for 
has  it  not  as  its  parent  one  who  never  dies,  even  ‘‘  the  dragon, 
that  old  serpent  ”  ? 

This  terrible  system,  exiled  for  a  while  by  the  blessed  Refonna- 
tion,  has  come  back  again  to  Dritain,  and  is  clamouring  for 
restoration  to  its  ancient  place  and  power.  From  Italy,  now  a 
land  of  dungeons ;  from  Spain,  now  a  land  of  brigands  and 
beggars ;  from  France,  where  a  grim  tyranny  sits  watching  a 
sullen  and  infldel  anarchy,  tlie  Papacy  comes  seeking  permission 
to  tread  our  free  shore.  As  it  has  ever  done,  so  now,  it  veils  its 
hostile  and  criminal  designs  under  the  most  plausible  and  innocent 
professions — the  demon  strives  to  transform  itself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  “  From  me,”  it  savs,  ‘‘  your  libertv,  your  literature,  your 
commerce,  your  property  have  nothing  to  fear.  Ali  will  I  leave 
untouched.  Only  let  me  jiitoh  my  tent  and  dwell  among  you 
after  the  old  fashion.  I  come  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend 
of  your  constitution.  I  come  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend 
of  your  sovereign.  I  protest  I  will  not  encroach,  no  not  by  a 
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hair’s  breadth,  upon  your  rights,  civil  or  religious.  I  wall  defend 
liberty  not  less  resolutely  than  yourselves.”  So  sj)eaks  the  deceiver, 
and  tiie  rulers  of  our  land  have  guilelessly  listened. 

Since  the  year  18*29,  the  era  of  Catholic  emancipation,  Ro¬ 
manism  has  been  making  steady  and  great  progress  in  Rritain. 
Since  that  period  everything  that  has  transpired  has  helped  it 
onward — the  even  poise  of  political  parties,  the  rise  and  the  fall 
of  ministries,  revolutions  abroad, — events  the  most  opposite — have 
all  worked  together  as  if  fate  had  decreed  that  this  system  should 
rise  once  more  to  its  old  ascendancy  among  us.  At  the  same 
time  it  becomes  us  to  remember  that  this  progress  of  Romanism  is 
far  indeed  from  being  the  result  of  mere  desultory  efforts  on  the 
part  of  its  friends,  or  of  intennittent  and  random  sallies  on 
Ih-otestantism.  It  has  been  pushed  forward  according  to  a  settled 
plan,  contrived  \ritli  a  skill  as  masterly  as  it  has  been  steadily 
and  successfully  prosecuted.  The  first  and  initial  step  was  to 
select  a  little  band  of  young  devotees,  of  whom  Cardinal  Wiseman 
was  one,  and  to  send  them  to  Rome  to  be  thoroughly  trained  for 
their  glorious  work,  as  they  accounted  it,  of  bringing  the  British 
isles  once  more  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  true  fold. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  confessed  as  much  in  his  “  Recollections  of 
the  Four  Last  Ropes.”  Completing  their  studies  under  the  keen 
eye  and  skilful  hand  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  CoUegio  Romano,  they 
returned  to  Britain,  and  became  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
Romanizing  our  countiy.  Measures  were  taken  to  prepare  a 
larger  band  of  workmen.  Majmooth  and  other  popish  colleges 
were  erected,  and  ultimately  endowed.  The  great  fountain-heads 
of  influence  in  England  were  next  laid  hold  upon — the  Colleges 
and  the  Church.  Certain  chairs  in  the  university  of  Oxford  were 
filled  ^rith  Romanizing  priests,  who  thus  enjoyed  admirable 
opportunities  of  infusing  their  poisonous  tenets  into  the  minds  of 
the  youth  who  were  to  fill  in  after  life  the  parliament,  the  Church, 
the  army.  Other  embr}^o  Romanists  found  admission  into  the 
pulpits  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  and  originated  the  same 
movement  inside  the  ecclesiastical  pale  which  others  were  canydng 
on  outside.  Next  the  Press  was  worked.  The  “Tracts  for  the 
Times  ”  began  to  appear,  in  which,  under  a  fair  guise  of  candour, 
unction,  and  spirituality,  the- seminal  principals  of  Poper}^  were 
advocated  vnth  great  plausibility,  ^yit\\  not  a  little  literary  power, 
and  much  logical  acumen.  The  poison  was  imbibed  unconsciously 
by  vast  numbers,  and  did  its  work.  Perversions  began  to  take 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglican  Clerg}" ;  and  the  list  of  clerical 
seceders  to  Rome  was  speedily  swelled  to  hundreds.  Not  a  few  of 
the  nobility,  large  numbers  of  the  aristocracy,  and  even  the 
middle  classes,  followed  the  clerg}^  in  the  abandonment  of  their 
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faith.  The  consequence  has  been  a  transference  of  no  little  social 
prestige,  and  great  political  power,  and  vast  pecuniary  resources 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Britain.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  that 
Church  to  leave  advantages  unimproved.  These  acquisitions  were 
made  the  stepping-stones  to  higher.  The  Romanists  demanded 
that  the  Statute-Book  should  be  purged  of  all  laws  inimical  to 
the  dominancy  of  their  sect.  The  Statute-Book  was  purged.  The 
Church  of  Rome  next  demanded  grants  for  her  schools  and 
reformatories.  They  were  given.  She  demanded  paid  chaplaincies 
for  her  priests  in  the  anny.  The  chaplaincies  were  conceded. 
She  demanded  the  same  thing  in  jails.  It  was  granted.  Her 
clamour  grew  louder  with  ever}^  new  concession.  The  more 
that  men  strove  to  gratify  her,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
owm  rights  and  liberties,  the  louder  grew  her  outcry  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  WTong,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  Protestant  sub¬ 
missiveness  increased  and  Protestant  grants  were  multiplied, 
Romish  arrogance  grew  the  more  intolerable,  and  Romish 
demands  the  more  numerous.  And  now  what  is  the  position 
of  matters  ?  Her  priests,  chapels,  and  flocks  are  rapidly  multi- 
plpng  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
reformatories  are  springing  up.  A  network  of  confraternities  is 
being  spread  over  the  country.  The  ties  betwixt  the  Catholics  in 
Britain  and  their  co-religionists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
being  drawm  closer.  The  Papal  aggression,  which  found  them 
insulated  in  a  sort,  and  so  far  simply  a  British  sect,  constituted 
them  a  compact  and  marshaled  body,  and  recognized  their  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  distinct  politico-ecclesiastical  community,  by  placing  them 
under  a  foreign  code,  the  Canon  Law,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
foreign  prince.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Henceforward  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Britain  knows  no  authority,  obeys  no  impulse,  and 
prosecutes  no  enterprise,  save  the  authority  that  resides  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  impulses  that  are  propagated  from  thence.  To 
crowTi  all,  this  body,  so  separate  and  distinct  in  its  character,  its 
organization  and  its  aims  from  all  around  it, — ^this  body  wliich 
tells  us  that  it  knows  no  king  but  the  Pope,  and  that  it  obeys  no 
law  but  Canon  Law,  wliich  forms  one  body  wdth  Papists  abroad, 
and  whose  train-bands  are  spread  over  all  the  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  bishops,  priests,  brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  sisters, 
of  mercy,  friars,  nuns,  schoolmasters,^ — this  body,  we  say,  is 
now  replenished  from  the  British  Treasury,  with  an  annual 
endowment  in  the  shape  of  grants,  w^hich  of  late  have  been 
steadily  rising,  and  now  amount  to  a  prodigious  sum.  The  least 
reflective,  if  he  but  give  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  must  see  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Britain  has 
attained  a  position  of  solid  power ;  that  the  danger  thence 
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arising  to  the  peace  and  libert}’  of  the  country  is  a  truly  formid¬ 
able  one.  In  our  opinion  the  attempt  to  dislodge  that  Church 
from  her  position  \riU  be  found  to  involve  one  of  tw^o  things — 
the  surrender  of  all  endo>\Tnents  by  the  Protestant  bodies,  or  a 


i 


civil  war. 

Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  past  progress  and  present  position 
of  Romanism  in  Britain.  We  beg  that  our  readers  may  not  be 
frightened  at  the  array  of  figures  which  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  put  before  them.  Statistics  cannot  be  made  as  fascinating  as 
rhetoric,  but  they  are  not  less  important,  and  may  even  be  more 
startling  and  impressive.  We  hold  they  are  so  in  this  case.  Let 
the  reader  patiently  ponder  what  each  figure  we  are  now  to  place 
before  him  imports;  let  him  reflect  that  it  represents  a  power 
working  at  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  and  seeking  its 
overthrow,  and  he  ^rill  find  our  pages  still  full  of  significance. 
I  jet  us  first  look  at  the  machinen^  wdth  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  working  in  Britain.  And  first,  as  regards  the  number  of 
her  chapels.  In  the  year  1780,  there  were  only  200  Popish 
chapels  in  England.  In  1829,  the  year  of  the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act,  they  had  increased  to  394.  It  appears,  from  the 
“  Catholic  Directory  ’’  of  the  present  year,  that  the  number  of 
Popish  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1858,  was  749  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  177  ;  giring  a  total  in  Great  Britain  of  926.  This  is  a 
body  numerically  as  large  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  nearly 


as  large  as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  or,  we  should 


say,  larger,  if  we  compare  the  public  functionaries  of  the  two 
churches.  It  is  instructive,  too,  to  look  at  the  rate  of  increase. 


Starting  from  the  year  1780,  when  the  number  of  Popish  chapels 
in  England  was  200,  we  find  that  in  the  first  fifty  years  there¬ 
after,  the  additions  were  194  ;  whereas,  in  the  next  thirty  years, 
that  is  from  1829  to  1859,  the  additions  are  not  less  than  477. 
Thus,  wdth  steady  and  ever  accelerating  steps,  is  Rome  advancing 
to  the  position  of  a  national  establishment. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  rapid  increase  and  present  numbers  of 
!  Romish  ecclesiastics.  The  number  of  priests  in  Great  Britain  in 
1829,  was  477 ;  in  1858,  their  number,  including  bishops  and 
I  priests  unattached,  was  1222,  being  an  increase  of  745.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Popish  chapels  in  Great 
I  Britain  have  more^'than  doubled;  and  that  the  priests  have  in- 
I  creased  threefold.  In  1829  there  were  no  monasteries  in  Great 
4  Britain ;  now  there  are  34  monasteries,  although,  by  the  Catholic 
I  Emancipation  Act,  such  are  illegal.  In  1829  there  were  no 
J  nunneries  in  Great  Britain.;  now  there  are  not  fewer  than  110. 
m  1829  there  were  no  Popish  colleges  in  Great  Britain ;  now 
1  there  are  11 — of  which  number  10  are  in  England  and  one  is  in 
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Scotland.  No  despicable  progress  this,  since  1829.  Where,  then, 
there  was  but  one  chapel,  there  arc  now  two  ;  where,  then,  there 
was  but  one  priest,  there  are  now  three :  while  the  monasteries, 
nunneries,  and  colleges,  are  all  clear  gain. 

Schools  are  another  important  arm  of  the  force  \sith  which 
Rome  is  operating  on  Great  Britain :  let  us  look  next  at  these. 
They  may  be  dirided  into  two  classes,  llefonnatories  and  Common 
Schools .  Reformatories  date  no  further  back  than  1854 :  they 
were  established  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  outcast  juvenile 
population  of  our  great  cities,  and  grants  in  their  behalf  were 
solicited  and  obtained  from  Government.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  taking  into  account  that  she  OMTied  the  great  mass  of  this 
class  of  the  population,  saw  clearly  that  her  advantage  would  lie 
in  establishing  Reformatories,  and  claiming  Government  money  in 
their  behalf.  Her  Reformatories  amount  to  somewhere  about  a 
score.  A  sentence  of  the  magistrate  consigns  the  young  delinquent 
for  years,  it  may  be,  to  these  places.  The  teachers  in  them  arc 
monks,  priests,  and  nuns.  Instead  of  Refonnatories,  therefore, 
they  are  simply  nurseries  of  Popery,  and,  by  consequence,  of  crime. 
For  the  most  part,  to  these  Reformatories  large  tracts  of  land  are 
attached,  which  the  inmates  cultivate  ;  and  it  is  a  very  moderate 
calculation  to  say  that  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  suffice  to  carry 
on  the  Reformatory,  thus  lea\4ng  the  Government  money  free  for 
the  support  of  conventual  •  establishments,  which  almost  always 
exist  in  connection  Mith  these  Reformatories. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Common  Schools  in  connection  '\;\dth  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Great  Britain.  The  Committee  of  Education  have  been 
as  liberal  as  indiscriminate  in  their  grants  in  aid  of  these  schools, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  Popish  schools  have  rapidly  increased 
of  late  years.  The  Parliamentary  Report  for *1857-8  shows  that 
the  number  of  such  schools  are  as  follows : — In  England,  241 ;  in 
Wales,  5  ;  in  Scotland,  26:  making  in  all,  272.  The  number  of 
Popish  teachers,  as  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  is  as  follows : — Male  teachers,  307 ;  female,  543 ; 
making  a  total  of  850:  to  which  are  to  be  added  3  Popish  in¬ 
spectors.  The  number,  of  scholars  attending  these  schools,  as 
appears  from  the  Inspectors’  Returns,  is — male,  17,033 ;  female, 
19,601 :  making  a  total  of  36,634  youths  being  trained  in  Popish 
schools.  To  complete  this  view  of  the  Romish  agency  now 
\dgorously  at  work  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  we  must  add 
73  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army  in  Great  Britain. 

But  in  estimating  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Popish  machinery 
in  the  ccruntry,  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  view  to  this  side  of 
St.  George’s  Channel.  We  must  look  across  at  Ireland.  The 
Church  there  is  one  with  the  Church  here.  The  bonds  berivixt 
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the  Romanists  of  the  two  couiitries  are  strengtheihnj:^  even'  day. 
They  have  one  head :  they  have  one  object,  on  wliich  all  their 
efforts  are  made  to  convei-gc' — and  that  is  the  overthrow  of  Tro- 
testantism.  The  late  elections  have  sho^^^l  with  what  decisive 


elfect  the  Popery  of  Ireland  can  act  upon  the  policy  of  statesmen 
and  the  fortunes  of  political  parties.  It  can  make  or  unmake 
ministries;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  mould  at  will  the  policy  and 
destinies  of  the  country.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland  is,  therefore,  an  element  that  enters  most  deeply  into  the 
consideration  of  our  subject.  The  number  of  chapels  in  Ireland 
is  22S4  ;  giving  a  total  of  Popish  chapels  in  Great  Rritain  and 
Ireland  of  3‘210.  The  numher  of  pnests  in  Ireland  is  2925  ; 
giving  a  total  of  priests  in  Great  Pritain  and  Ireland  of  4147. 
The  numher  of  Po])ish  schools  in  Ireland  receiving  grants  from 
Government  is  4251  ;  making  a  total  of  Popish  schools  in  Great 
Rritain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  private  schools)  of  4523.  The 
numher  of  I^opish  teachers  in  Ireland  is  0048 ;  making  a  total  of 


IV)pish  teachers  in  Great  Rntain  and  Ireland  of  0898.  In  Ireland 
there  are  31  Romish  colleges,  220  convents  and  nunneries,  111 
monasteries,  30  chaplains  in  the  army,  130  chaplains  in  l\)or-Law 
Unions,  and  50  chaplains  in  various  prisons  and  asylums.  I^et  us 
look  at  Dublin  alone.  The  ‘‘  Christian  Doctrine  Confraternities 


of  that  city  have  under  them  1042  teachers  and  20,430  ])upils. 
There  are  besides,  in  and  near  Dublin,  40  nunneries,  with  039 
“  religieuses,’’  besides  chaplains  and  prioresses,  hanng  under  them 
7500  pupils;  and  all  in  addition  to  the  National  Schools,  under 
the  control  of  priests  and  15)pish  teachers.  I  low  vjist  and  per¬ 
vasive  the  Popish  Propaganda  in  this  one  city  !  What  must  be 
the  state  of  the  wliole  country ! 

AVho  can  suiA’ey  this  vast  and  powerful  machinery  but  \STth 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  alarm !  Here  is  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  chapels,  colleges,  schools,  convents,  monasteries,  erected 
avowedly,  not  only  for  changing  the  faith,  but  for  subjugating  the 
independence  of  the  country.  This  apparatus  is  directed  by  a 
cardinal,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  Jesuits,  school¬ 
masters,  and  a  host  of  emissaries  under  various  designations.  Such 
is  the  army  entrenched  in  the  land  in  Rome’s  behalf,  and  such  is 
the  instrumentality  it  possesses  for  carr}4ng  on  the  war.  That 
war  goes  \Tgorously  and  successfully  fonvard.  Not  for  a  day  are 
operations  intermitted.  Now  Home  is  seen  working  in  the  Light, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  dark.  Every  week  she  is  sending 
forth  her  publications  to  seduce  the  unwary  and  destroy  the  simple 
and  ignorant.  She  is  training  the  youth  by  thousands  in  her 
schools ;  she  is  corrupting*  the  principles  and  lowering  the  \drtue 
of  the  people,  and  propagating  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime.  She 
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is  distracting  our  national  councils,  and,  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  cajoleries,  she  is  coercing  our  statesmen  into  a  line  of 
j)oliey  hostile  to  the  home  interests  of  the  countr\%  and  dangerous 
to  its  foreign  relations.  She  is  banding  her  members  in  secret 
societies  to  the  hazard  of  the  public  peace;  and  is  inoculating 
them  Mith  sentiments  inimical  to  the  rest  of  the  community  and 
the  goveniment  of  the  countr}\  She  is  working  quietly,  patiently, 
laboriously,  and  most  hopefully,  in  a  view  of  a  not  now  distant 
time,  when  her  numbers  and  position  shall  entitle  her  to  demand, 
frsff  that  she  shall  be  made  one  of  the  established  churches  in 
llritain,  and  next,  that  she  shall  be  declared  the  established  church 
in  Britain.  These  two  things  attained,  the  last  and  con\dncing 
step  will  soon  follow :  she  will  then  seize  upon  the  government  of 
the  country. 

It  were  bad  enough  did  such  a  state  of  things  exist  indepen¬ 
dently  of  Protestants,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  the  contrary.  It 
were  bad  enough  had  Ilomanism  got  this  footing  of  influence  and 
j)ower  in  the  country  solely  in  \drtue  of  its  omti  energy  and 
resources.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  AVe  have  opened 
the  citadel  of  our  constitution  to  this  army  of  invaders ;  and  not 
only  so,  we  have  pensioned  and  supported  it.  It  is  our  money 
that  maintains  the  war.  Not  only  have  we  been  apathetic  and 
indifferent,  which  in  such  a  cause  were  culpability  enough,  but  we 
have  conspired  against  ourselves  by  subsidizing  the  enemy. 
AVithout  British  gold,  la\dshly  and  criminally  bestowed,  there 
would  have  been  no  such  array  as  we  now  behold  in  Britain,  of 
chapels,  schools,  nunneries,  and  monasteries,  and  no  such  army  of 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  Jesuits.  AATthin  these  few  years  back 
grants  to  Popish  agents  and  Popish  institutions  have  suddenly 
mounted  up  from  hundreds  to  thousands,  from  thousands  to  tens 
of  thousands,  and  from  tens  of  thousands  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  the  grants  wdll  stop  where 
they  are.  They  are  still  rising.  The  Popish  clamour  is  as  loud 
as  ever :  the  disposition  to  concession  among  statesmen  is  as  great 
as  ever,  and  to  what  yet  more  portentous  amount  these  grants 
may  rise,  no  one  can  say.  It  is  here  that  our  guilt  and  our  infa¬ 
tuation  lie,  that  we  are  courting  our  owm  undoing,  and  forging 
with  our  oMTi  hands  the  weapons  meant  for  our  destruction.  Let 
us  go  a  little  into  particulars. 

From  Parhamentary  returns,  and  from  the  careful  and  very 
accurate  statistics  compiled  and  published  by  the  Scottish  Refor¬ 
mation  Societ}",  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  annual  receipt  of  endowments  from  the  British 
Government  to  the  following  amount: — For  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  £36,314  7s.  3d.;  for  schools  in  Ireland,  £102,842  18s.  9d. ; 
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for  College  of  Ma}Tiooth,  £30,000  ;  for  chaplains  in  the  army, 
at  home  and  abroad,  £7,221);  for  18t>  chaplains,  at  £50  each, 
in  workhouses,  prisons,  and  asylums  in  Ireland,  £9300 ;  for 
()075  Douay  llibles  to  the  aniiy,  £451  10s.  2d.;  for  700  Popish 
j)raver  bot)ks  (“The  Garden  of  the  Soul”),  £27  13s. :  making  a 
total  of  £180,105  9s.  2d.  And  to  these  are  to  be  added  sundry 
grants  which  are  made  by  our  Goveniment  to  priests  and  schools 
in  India,  in  Australia,  and  other  colonies,  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  Taking  these  into 
account,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  be  in  error  when  we  say  that  the 


sum  given  annually  by  the  British  Government  for  the  support  of 
l\)j>eiy,  cannot  be  less  than  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

( )ur  attention  is  solicited  not  only  to  the  fact  of  these  grants. 


and  their  truly  formidable  amount,  but  also  to  their  portentous 
rate  of  increase.  This  vast  Popish  endowment  is  the  growth  of  a 
few  years ;  it  has  spruiig  up  with  the  rapidity  of  the  prophet’s 
gourd  ;  and  should  the  same  rate  of  progress  be  maintained  for  a 
few  vears  to  come — and  whv  should  it  not  ? — what  will  be  the 
})osition  of  the  llomish  Church  in  Bntain  ?  It  will  be  that  of  an 
established  church  so  far  as  money  goes.  iVlready  it  nearly 


(quals,  in  point  of  endowment,  the  Established  Presbyterian 
(diurch,  it  will  then  far  surpass  it ;  and  as  regards  the  wealth  of 


its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  its  priests  and  dignitaries,  it  will 
have  become  the  rival  of  the  Anglican  Establishment.  Let  us 


take,  for  example,  the  Popish  appointments  in  the  army,  and  see 
how  both  chaplains  and  salaries  have  multiplied  of  late  years. 
In  1854,  the  number  of  Popish  chaplains  in  the  anny,  stationed 
in  Great  Britain,  was  twenty-four;  and  the  amount  paid  as  salaries 
£744.  In  1855  the  number  of  chajdains  was  twenty- three,  and 
the  amount  of  salaries  £897.  In  1856  the  number  of  chaplains 
was  thiity-seven,  and  the  sum  paid  £1486.  It  will  be  observed 
that  bet\rixt  1854  and  1856,  the  salaries  to  Popish  army  chaplains 
had  doubled.  But  the  increase  of  chaplains  and  salaries  did  not 
stop  with  the  year  1856 :  it  went  on ;  and  now  we  find,  from  the 
last  Parliamentary  Return,  that  for  1858,  the  number  of  Popish 
chaplains  is  seventy-three ;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries 
(including  the  pay  of  nineteen  commissioned  chaplains)  £4938. 
The  result  presents  us  with  this  veiy^  formidable  fact — namely, 
that  during  the  past  four  years,  the  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army 
have  increased  three-fold,  and- -their  salaries  nearly  seven-fold. 
Not  to  weaiy^  our  readers  with  details,  and  to  state  all  under  this 
head  in  a  single  sentence — ^in  the  whole  British  army  at  home  and 
abroad  we  had  in  1853  a  band  of  seventy-nine  Popish  chaplains, 
while  in  1858  the  number  had  risen  to  145.  And  as  regards  the 
money  paid  for  the  valuable  commodity  of  their  instructions,  we 
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gave  in  tlie  former  year  £750 ;  whereas  in  1858  ^yo  gave  no  less 
a  sum  than  £‘7220 — that  is,  the  sum  paid  in  the  latter  year  was 
nearly  ten  times  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  former  year ;  so 
prodigious  is  the  growth  of  the  grants.  Equally  rapid  and 
startling  has  heen  the  increase  in  the  grants  to  l\)pish  schools. 
The  sum  is  already  portentously  large  (in  Great  Britain  £30,000; 
in  Ireland  £100,000  in  round  numbers),  and  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  limit.  It  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was  the  last ;  it 
will  he  larger  the  year  after  than  it  is  this  year ;  and  the  year 
aft(T  that  it  will  he  larger  still.  In  short,  limits  to  its  increase 
there  are  none.  l\>pish  avariciousness  will  continue  to  heg,  and 
Br(»testant  in  different  ism  will  continue  to  give. 

AVe  call  on  all  to  ponder  these  facts.  AVe  call  on  ever\'  man 
who  thinks  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  blessing,  and  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  it  conferred  on  the  nation  ought  to  he 
maintained,  to  ponder  these  facts.  They  will  show  him  that  what 
was  done  then  is  in  course  of  being  undone ;  that  the  victory  it 
cost  us  so  long  a  struggle  to  Mun,  is  being  insidiously  snatched 
from  us;  that  our  rights  are  being  frittered  away;  and  that  a 
course  has  been  entered  upon  which  can  have  no  other  termina¬ 
tion  than  that  of  national  humiliation  and  disaster.  AVe  call  on 
every  man  who  values  his  Protestantism,  and  regards  it  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties  and  the  source  of  aU  that  ennobles  our 
country,  to  ponder  these  facts.  They  exhibit  a  line  of  policy 
which  goes  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
the  destruction  of  its  liberties,  and  the  demoralization  of  its 
people. 

AVe  protest  against  this  policy  as  i^Nconstitutional.  It  is 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  we  so¬ 
lemnly  adopted  as  a  nation  at  the  Revolution.  That  principle 
was  that  the  Constitution  should  be  Protestant.  AA^hat  did  that 
mean  as  a  political  dogma  ?  It  meant  that  the  Pojie  was  not  to 
have  jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  country.  And  we  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bring  into  harmony  Muth  this  principle  the  framework  of 
our  Government.  AA’^e  declared  that  no  one  but  a  Protestant 
could  occupy  our  throne,  and  that  no  one  but  a  Protestant  should 
have  the  making  of  our  laws.  The  Nonconformists  of  this 
country  have  abetted  the  change  in  the  Constitution  which  an¬ 
nulled  the  latter  disability,  on  the  ground  which  they  have  ever 
maintained,  that  no  religious  opinions  Hhoald  interfere  with  the 
enjo}Tnent  of  political  rights.  But  while,  on  this  broad  ground, 
and  in  honour  of  a  principle  wliich  is  most  sacred  to  them,  they 
have  thus,  in  revolt  years,  contended  honestly  for  their  Romanist 
fellow  countr\Tnen,  they  must  now  protest,  when  they  find  the 
public  money,  of  which  they  do  not  partake,  lavished  so  abundantly 
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upon  the  ostablishniont  of  a  systcnnvhieli  they  conceive  to  he  not  only 
a  portentous  reli^ous  falsehood,  hut  a  political  curse.  Ihe  Noncon¬ 
formists  nuiiiher  more  than  halt  the  population  of  Great  Britain f 
and  they  demand  to  kn(^)W  why  privileges  should  ho  conferred,  and 
Dioney  given,  to  this  religious  body,  whose  principles  are  so  hostile 
to  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  while  they  neither  ask  nor 
receive  such  honours,  or  subsidy,  in  support  of  their  churches  ? 
Why  slujuld  their  money  he  nefariously  appropriated  to  uphold  a 
CD'ed  which  they  believe  to  he  damnable  in  its  delusions  and 
obnoxious  to  their  own  and  the  country's  interests?  They  object 
to  the  support  of  one  religious  establishment,  as  an  injustice  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  that  truth  wdiich  it  professes  to  conserve. 
Now^,  they  are  urged  by  every  recollection  of  their  history,  and 
every  principle  of  their  faith,  to  arouse  themselves  to  uprotd  the 
young  aiid  malignant  sapling  which  threatens,  wdth  such  prodigious 
gn  )Wth,  to  overshadow^  the  land  with  a  most  deadly  umbrage  ;  and 

1)rotect  their  country  not  from  a  second  religions  establishment, 
mt  from  a  second  establishment  w’hich  will  establish  irreligion  and 
idolatry  in  its  subtlest  and  its  strongest  form.  If  they  have  fought 
with  Roman  Catholics,  though  detesting  their  religion,  for  their 
political  liberty,  they  must  now,  and  with  most  decisive  vigour, 
light  against  them  on  behalf  of  their  own.  Will  they  endure 
anotlier  burden  in  support  of  others'  creeds,  especially  the  Papists'? 
Is  their  magnanimity  so  great,  or  their  spirit  so  supine? 

The  evil  principle  involved  in  the  estabUshment  of  religion  is 
now^  brought  into  most  painful  prominence,  and  w’e  trust  wdU  be 
S('on  by  many  who  hithert(j  have  been  blind  to  it.  It  is  argued, 
if  soldiers  must  have  religious  instruction  and  consolation,  the 
Catholic  soldiers  must  have  it  from  their  owti  priests  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Government  must  send  and  pay  them.  8o  of  our  jails  ; 
and  now  the  cry  is  likewise  raised  for  our  w^orkhouses.  It  is 
that  deduction  .  “  therefore  "  wdiich  Nonconformists  pronounce 
a  ‘‘  non  scqnitnr,'*^  and  demand  that  it  shall  not  be  put  into  force  ; 
and,  w’here  it  has  been,  that  it  shall  be  rescinded  as  WTong  in 
logic  and  fatal  in  policy.  For  any  dullard  may  see  that,  by  this 
reasoning,  you  must  support  lamas  for  your  Buddhist,  and  gurus 
lor  vour  Brahmin  soldiers;  and  if  the  Government  provide 
religious  instruction  and  consolation  for  those  in  jails,  wwkhouses, 
ret()rmatories,  &c.,  according_to  the  p^uliar  persuasion  of  each 
individual,  a  mighty  host  of  spiritual  directors  will  be  required  ! 

While,  how  ever,  this  general  question  of  establishments  is  in 
debate.  Nonconformists  may  render  illustrious  seiwice  to  their 
i  country,  as  they  have  done  before,  and  save  the  constitution  from 
;  the  pii  igiie  of  a  Romish  establisliment,  by  requiring  that  the 
Catholics  be  treated  as  themselves,  and  refusing  to  bear  fresh 
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burdens  of  taxation  for  subsidies  to  them,  which  they  sconi  to  • 
receive. 

There  is  one  lesson,  great  above  most  others,  which  the  Refor¬ 
mation  teaches,  in  connection  with  the  very  question  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  A  glance  over  the  Europe  of  three  centuries  ago  shows 
us  that  to  whatever  height  the  Reformation  attained  in  any  of  its 
countries,  if  it  did  not  carry  the  governing  power  Math  it,  it  failed 
to  render  itself  permanent.  Of  this  France  is  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion.  At  one  period,  the  one-half,  if  not  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation ;  but  it  failed  to  carry 
the  throne  Mith  it,  and  so  France  fell  back  again  into  Popery. 
Britain  is  a  not  less  striking  illustration  on  the  other  side.  AVe 
were  never  able  to  make  the  Reformation  stable  and  pennanent  in 
this  country  till  the  reigning  family  had  become  really  IVotestaiit. 
The  Court  and  the  Parliament  evinced  an  incurable  tendency  to 
lapse  in  Romanism,  and  did  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  drag¬ 
ging  the  nation  back  with  them.  It  cost  us  a  struggle  of  150 
years  to  refonn  the  throne,  and  we  were  able  to  do  this  only  at 
the  Revolution.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  Refoimation  has  been 
stable  in  Britain.  But  now  we  begin  to  discover  strong  s}Tnptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  lapse  back  into  Romanism ;  and  why  r"  because 
the  governing  power  has  changed  its  policy.  Though  from  very 
ditlerent  causes,  it  is  substantially  the  policy  of  James.  It  is  the 
very  same  anti-national,  time-servdng,  truckling  course  which 
landed  the  country  in  all  the  humiliations,  disasters,  and  disgrace, 
from  which  we  were  happily  rescued  by  the  opportune  appearance 
of  the  Ihince  of  Orange  on  our  shores.  The  same  course  wdll  to 
a  certainty  conduct  to  the  same  issue. 

We  protest  against  this  course  as  fitted  to  forfeit  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  What  an  ennobling  spectacle  do  the  Protestant  nations 
exhibit,  as  contrasted  Math  the  Popish  States  of  Europe ;  and 
especially  Britain,  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  as  compared  with 
continental  countries.  Blessed  ^yith  peace,  enriched  \rith  com¬ 
merce,  adorned  with  art  and  industry,  the  abode  of  liberty  and 
letters,  and  crowuied  with,  social  and  domestic  vurtue,  our  country 
rises  a  sublime  monument,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  of  the  value 
of  Protestantism  ;  while  Italy  and  other  Popish  lands,  ravaged  by 
war,  torn  by  faction,  scourged  by  ignorance  and  vice,  and  a  prey 
to  all  the  evdls  of  beggary  and  slavery,  lift  an  equally  emphatic 
protest  in  the  face  of  the  world  against  the  Papacy.  Shall  we 
reject  that  with  which  God  has  so  visibly  connected  his  blessing, 
and  shall  we  choose  that  which  he*  has  so  visibly  and  awTully 
branded  wnth  his  curse  ?  What,  in  that  case,  can  we  expect  but 
that  we  shall  be  forsaken  of  Heaven  ? 

We  protest  against  the  policy,  wliich  the  facts  we  have  stated 
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indicate,  because  it  is  demoralizing  the  country’.  There  can  be  no 
disjiute  here  that  Popery  is  fa/se.  We  as  a  nation  (our  statesmen 
included)  profess  to  believe  that  Poiiery  is  idolatry’.  But  can  that 
which  is  false  benetit  anyone  ?  The  plea  of  our  rulers  is  that  it 
can,  and  that  therefore'  they  are  justified  in  giving  annually 
JL‘*J()0,()0()  to  have  it  taught  throughout  the  nation.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  innate  absurdity  of  believing  in  the  efficacy 
of  falsehood ;  we  simply’  deny  their  assertion.  We  say’  l\)pery 
cannot  possibly  benefit  anv  human  being.  Xay,  its  effect  is 
destructive :  and,  in  proof,  we  appeal  to  the  state  of  every’  nation 
where  it  exists,  and  to  the  state  of  our  own  nation,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  exists.  It  is  a  wrong  done  the  l^ipist.  I^et  him,  if  he 
likes,  su])port  his  o^^’n  religion,  but  let  us  not  volunteer  to  uphold  for 
him  a  religion  which  we  believe  robs  him  of  truth  and  sinks  him 
into  a  condition  of  mental  slavery’  and  social  degradation.  It  is 
a  wrong  done  the  Ih’otestant ;  because  it  burdens  him  with  taxes 
demanded  by  the  very^  poverty  and  crime  the  Ikipery  propagated 
by  the  State  has  caused.  The  £200,000  annually  given  by  our 
Oovernment  in  support  of  Popeiy  is  not  only’  wasted,  it  is  accom¬ 
plishing  great  positive  mischief.  It  is  lowering  the  intelligence  of 
the  country,  deteriorating  its  morals,  weakening  its  industry’,  and 
endangering  its  peace.  AVe  protest  against  their  policy’  as  a  gross 
and  monstrous  perversion  of  tl\e  very’  first  end  of  their  office, 
\N'hich  is  to  diffuse  through  the  nation  what  is  true  and  whole- 
gome,  not  what  is  Mso  and  noxious. 

AVe  call  on  every’  lover  of  his  country’  to  bestir  himself.  The 
matter  is  urgent :  the  evil  is  great.  It  is  gro^^’ing  from  one  day’ 
to  another,  and  from  one  y’ear  to  another.  It  Anil  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remedy  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day’ :  and  more  difficult  the 
dav  after  to  remedy’  than  to-morrow.  AA^e  shall  have  more  Popish 
Colleges  endowed,  more  I^opish  chaplains  appointed:  we  shall 
goon  see  a  priest  in  every  ship  of  war,  a  chaplain  in  every’  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  line,  and  in  Avhose  hands  vdll  the  power  of  the  army 
and  iiaA’y’  then  be  ?  AVe  shall  soon  see  the  Popish  church  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ireland,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  set  aside,  preparatory 
to  a  I^opish  Advent,  pronded  the  country’  keep  quiet.  ‘‘  A  little 
further,  and  then  we  shall  stop,”  say’  the  Government.  So  have 
they  said  from  the  beginning.  AA^hat  a  delusion !  The  attempt 
they’  are  now  makhig  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  criminal.  They  are 
attempting  to  satisfy  an  avariciousiress  that  "is  literally  insatiable, 
and  gratify’  a  lust  for  power  that  Avill  never  be  content  till  it  results 
in  full  and  uncontrolled  dominion.  AATiat  the  Papist  wants  is 
Britain :  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the  whole.  He  wants  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  Queen,  that  he  may  give  it  to  his  Holy  Fatlier, 
the  Pope :  he  wants  the  revenues  of  our  religious  establishments. 
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that  ho  may  ^ve  them  to  his  bishops  :  ho  wants  the  estates  of 
our  nol>les  that  he  may  endow  therewith  his  monasteries  and  cun- 
vents  :  he  wants  our  Mafjna  Charta,  that  he  may  make  a  bun- 
iire  of  it. 


THE  QUESTION. 

La  Question  Romaine,  I\ir  E.  Al)out.  Bruxelles  :  ^lelines,  Cans  et 
Cie.,  Libraries- Kditeurs,  Boulevard  de  Waterloo,  35.  1859. 

^loRE  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  noble  knight  of  Franconia, 
well  acquainted  with  Italian  affairs,  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
poet,  and  orator,  published  at  ^layence  an  attack  upon  the  Papacy, 
entith'd  ‘‘  Trias  Bomana,”  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  the  author — Nebrich  von  llutten — and  his  friend 
Ehrenhold.  The  fonner  relates  what  had  been  told  him  of  the 
Court  (d*  Home  by  a  traveller  named  Vadiseus ;  and  these  st(n’ies 
take  the  form  of  triads,*  fiTT^uently  interrupted  by  the  exclamations 
of  Ehrenhold,  and  bv  the  reflections  which  he  and  llutten  inter- 
change.  The  “  Trias  Pomaiia  is  remarkable  for  the  stinging 
])uiigeiicv  of  its  satire,  the  j  ower  of  its  invective,  and  the  fearless 
boldness  of  its  language,  ami  ])roved  a  most  powerful  instrument 
in  fui’thering  the  cause  of  the  Peforrnation  throughout  Germany, 
by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  to  the  monstrous  abuses  of 
the  system  to  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  for  centuries 
sulnnitted.  But  in  these  days  the  Papacy  had  long  aims,  and  the 
success  and  popularity  of  Nebrich  von  Ilutten’s  satire  roused 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  persecution  at  length  drove 
him  to  die,  in  misery  and  solitude,  on  the  little  island  of  Nefliian, 
in  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Since  the  publication  of  the  ‘‘  Trias 
Pomana,’’  there  has  appeared  no  more  terrible  expose  of  the  follies, 
corruptions,  and  crimes  of  the  Papal  system  than  M.  About’s 
“  La  Question  Pomaine.”  The  invective  of  the  great  knightly 
reformer  is  more  terrible,  his  passion  more  concentrated,  his  satire 
more  bitter  ;  while  il.  About  is  more  polished  and  graceful,  not 
so  passionate  or  abusive,  equally  AGtty,  and  far  less  coarse.  Nor 
are  these  differences  to  be  wondered  at.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
toleration  was  not  understood  even  bv  the  Peformers  themselves. 


*  For  example — **  Three  thingrs  are  broup:lit  from  Rome  by  those  who  go  there  : 
a  bad  eoiiscieiice,  a  spoiled  stomaeh,  an  empty  purse,”  and  so  on. 


The  right  ul‘  jirivate  jiulgnieut  in  religious  maltei*s  was  unknown, 
and  licretics  were  tortured  and  burned  as  the  W’orst  and  most 
dangerous  of  criminals.  In  the  ninoteentli  century,  on  the  other 
liand,  lieretics — whatever  may  be  their  fate  in  the  otlier  world — 
have  often  the  best  of  it  iii  this;  and  have  only  to  dread  the 
editors  of  the  Unirers  and  the  Tahkf,  or  perhaps  the  perversion  of 
a  wife  or  daughter  by  a  female  Jesuit  in  the  disguise  of  a  lady’s 
maid,  or  the  abduction  of  a  child  by  some  proselytizing  priest, 
llutten,  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  dying  in  the  dower 
of  i‘arly  manho(^d,  worn  out  with  persecution,  and  enfeebled  by 
disease,  is  a  ty})e  of  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  while 
31.  About,  obliged  to  discontinue  his  articles  in  the  Jlonitour 
Vuicerscly  by  the  complaints  of  the  limtifical  government,  and  to 
at  ek  a  publisluT  in  Brussels  instead  of  Paris,  is  a  type  of  the 
rcibriner  of  the  niiudeeiith  ;  and  these  ditterent  circumstances  may 
well  account  for  the  unsparing  invective,  the  concentrated  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  one,  and  for  the  playful  wit,  the  ej)igrammatic  smartness, 
the  m(‘asured  indignation  of  the  other.  Put,  in  spite  of  these 
diiferc'iices  of  sentiment  and  style,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
r<  semhlance  there  is  in  the  substance  of  the  complaints  of  both 
against  the  I’ontifical  government.  It  was  the  w'orst  government 
of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  it  asserts 
the  same  bad  pre-eminence  in  1850 ;  wiiilc  almost  the  same 
elements  of  evil  now’  fall  under  the  lash  of  31.  About,  that  then 
rc^(*eived  the  strokes  of  Ilutteii.  The  latter  denounced  the  pro¬ 
fligacy,  venality,  luxury,  and  pride  of  the  Pomish  priesthood — 
tlieir  forgetfulness  and  willul  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  former  still  finds  the  same  vices  debasing  the 
character  of  the  priestly  caste  who  reign  wdtli  absolute  pow’cr  over 
modern  Pome.  Poth  the  German  and  the  Frenchman  consider  a 
complete  and  radical  change  to  be  absolutely  necessaly^  llutten 
proposed  a  revolution  of  the  wdiole  system,*  and  31.  About  sees  no 
otlier  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  than  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  the  restriction,  of  the  temporal  powder  of  the 
Pope. 

\Ve  shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  the  facts 
w  liich  have  induced  31.  About  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  r(‘- 
q  nesting  them  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  present  W’ork  is  no  party 
tk(‘tch — no  crude  collection  of  ill-digested  observations  and  hurrif'd 
notes  of  travel.  31.  About’s  lirst  articl^appearecLin  the  Monifeur 
I  iiirorfiil,  and  w'ore  stopped  on  the  reclamation  of  the  Papal 
g<»venmient ;  upon  wdiicli,  the  author  threw*  his  sketches  into  tin* 

Hutton  3  words  are:  siiperstitionum  postcrgatioiicnvofficiorum  abolit.oueiii, 
uiuversi  ibidem  status  convcrsioiiciii.’* 
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fire,  and,  after  a  year  of  reflection,  assisted  by  an  attentive  study 
of  the  bc'st  Italian  authorities,  and  by  the  eonvei’sation  and  corre¬ 
spondence  of  several  illustrious  Italians,  produced  the  present 
volume.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  studied  the  Roman  Question  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  which  he  has  traversed  throughout,  examining 
everything  with  the  utmost  attention  :  he  does  not  pretend  to  have 
judged  the  enemies  of  Italy  without  indignation,  but  he  denies 
having  ever  uttered  a  single  calumny  against  them.  His  book 
contains  twentv-one  chapters,  in  which  the  Roman  Question  is 


considered  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  completely  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  the  radical  e\nl  is 
the  possession  of  absolute  political  and  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
power  by  the  Pope  and  the  priestly  caste  ;  and  that,  so  long  as 
this  continues,  it  ^^Tll  be  vain  to  hope  for  any  amelioration  of  that 
despotism  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  the  scourge  of  the 
Roman  States  and  the  plague-spot  of  Europe.  The  \Tces  and 
oppression  of  the  Pontifical  system  are  the  logical  and  necessary 
results  of  the  degradation  of  the  laic  and  the  exaltation  of  tlie 
clerical  class ;  and  as  long  as  political  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy 
belongs  to  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  improvement.  All  attempts 
to  apply  a  remedy,  under  such  conditions,  have  been,  and  must 
c‘ver  be,  utterly  useless.  ‘‘  Must  our  diplomatists,^’  says  ^I.  About, 
“  renew  in  1859  this  trade  of  dupes  ?  A  French  engineer  has 
sho\m  that  embankments  raised  along  the  course  of^  rivers  arc 
costly,  unprofitable,  and  always  requiring  repair ;  whilst  a  simple 
dam  at  the  source  prevents  the  most  terrible  inundations.  To 
the  source,  then,  diplomatists  !  Ascend,  if  you  please,  up  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes.”  * 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  M.  About  tells  us,  consists  of 
139,000,000  of  indmduals,  \rithout  counting  the  little  Mortara. 
It  is  govenied  by  70  cardinals,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
Pope,  is  invested  with  absolute  authority  over  the  consciences  of 
the  139,000,000  Catholics.  The  Cardinals  are  named  by  the 
Pope,  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinals,  and,  from  the  day  of  his  election, 


*  Such  also  was  the  oi)inion  of  the  Roman  Republicans  in  1818,  as  lately 
recorded  by  one  of  themselves.  “  In  common  with  many  patriots,**  says  Luigi 
Rianchi,**  ''I  saw  no  means  left  to  us  of  storming  the  tide  of  evils  about  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  country,  hut  this  of  depriving  the  Pope  of  his  kingly  office ;  and  we 
resolutely  set  our  hands  to  the  work.  In  the  resolution  to  effect  this  object,  the 
ultra-democrats  consented  to  unite  with  the  moderate  party.  The  different 
factions  held  secret  meetings  to  consult  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and,  after 
much  discussion,  all  agreed  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  must  cease,  and 
all  faithful  Italians  were  summoned  to  lend  a  hand  to  effect  this  great  end.’*  (See 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian  Priest :  by  Luigi  Bianchi.  London;  James  Xisbel 
and  Co.,  21,  Berners- street.  1859.) 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  most  orthodox  Catholics,  he  becomes  invested 
vsith  inmllibility.  The  Pone  has  obtained,  from  the  devotion  and 
folly  of  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  subsequent  intrigue 
and  \’iolence,  the  position  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  of  a  spiritual 
prince,  so  that,  in  18o0,  Pius  IX.  is  the  temporal  sovereign 
of  some  10,000,000  of  acres,  and  of  3,184,008  subjects,  who 
complained  loudly  of  the  evils  of  his  government.  They  com¬ 
plain  that  the  authority  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  the 
most  thoroughly  absolute  that  has  ever  been  defined  by  Aristotle, 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  are  combined, 
confounded,  and  embroiled  in  the  same  hand,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  civilized  states ;  that  they  cheeidully  recognize  the 
inhdlibility  of  the  Pope  in  all  religious  questions,  but  that  it  is 
diftieult  to  submit  to  it  in  civil  matters ;  that  they  do  not  refuse 
to  obey,  since  no  man  has  a  right,  in  this  world,  to  follow  the 
dictate's  of  his  own  caprice,  but  that  they  would  wish  to  have  laws 
to  obey,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  even  the  best  indi\4duals  is  not 
worth  so  much  as  the  Code  Xapoleon ;  that,  though  the  reigmng 
l\)pe  is  not  a  bad  man,  the  arbitrary  government  even  of  an 
infallible  ])riest  will  never  be  anything  but  a  bad  government. 
They  say,  besides,  that,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  custom,  which 
nothing  can  uproot,  the  Pope  joins  with  himself,  in  the  temporal 
administrati(ni  of  his  realm,  the  chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  and  spiritual 
emph^yes  of  his  church  ;  that  the  cardinals,  bishops,  canons,  priests, 
plunder  right  and  left ;  that  one  and  the  same  caste  administer 
the  sacrament  to  the  provincials,  confirm  little  children  and  de¬ 
cide  law  suits,  regulate  sub-deacons  and  arrestments,  minister 
to  the  dying  and  draw  up  captains’  commissions.  That  this  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  places  in  all  the  principal 
p()sitions  a  number  of  men — excellent,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  but  unsupportable  in  the  sight  of  the  people  ;  often  strangers 
to  the  country  and  to  the  management  of  business,  and  always 
.ignorant  of  donn'stie  life,  which  is  the  basis  of  society  ;  without 
childrt'ii,  wiiicli  makes  them  indifferi'iit  to  the  future  of  the  nation; 
w  ithout  wives,  wiiicli  renders  them  dangerous  for  the  present ; 
finally,  without  any  inclination  to  listen  to  good  counsel,  because 
they  beheve  themselves  to  be  sharers  in  the  Pontifreal  irifallibi- 
.  lity.  They  further  complain  that  these  merr  pardon  more  easily 
an  assassin  than  him  wiip  complains  of  an  abuse  of  power ;  that 
they  mismanage  the  finances  of  the  State — w'asting  orr  basilicas, 
churches,  and  convents,  wiiat  slrould  bcTlipent  on  railw^ays,  roads, 
Jcanals,  and  embankments;  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity  receive 
^lore  encouragement  than  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  that  public  simplicity  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  public 
instruction.  Again,  they  sav  that  justice  and  -the  police  occupy 
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themselves  too  much  with  the  care  of  souls,  and  too  little  with 
the  care  of  bodies ;  that  they  hinder  good  citizens  from  the  sm 
of  blasphemy  in  reading  improper  books,  or  in  frequenting  the 
society  of  those  who  entei-tain  liberal  opinions,  while  they  do  not 
hinder  scoundrels  from  assassinating  good  citizens ;  that  propeiiics 
are  as  badly  protected  as  |X‘i'sons,  and  that  it  is  hard  not  to  lx‘ 
able  to  reckon  upon  anything  except  a  seat  in  paradise.  They 
are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  10,000,000  francs  a  year  for 
the  support  of  an  {iriny  without  virtue  or  discipline,  of  doubt¬ 
ful  honour  and  courage,  and  destined  never  to  make  war  ex¬ 
cept  against  the  citizens ;  and  it  is  humiliating,  when  one  must 
submit  to  lx‘  beaten,  to  have  to  pay  for  the  stick.  They  arc 
forced  to  accommodate  foreign  armies,  and  especially  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  who  have  a  heavy  hand.  I^astly,  they  complain,  that 
this  is  m)t  what  the  Pope  promised  in  his  mot  a  jiroprlo  of  the 
l‘2th  8t‘pt(^mber ;  and  that  it  is  very  sad  to  see  infallible  per¬ 
sonages  fail  in  their  most  solemn  engagements. 

Such  is  the  heavy  indictment  against  the  Pontificial  govern¬ 
ment  which  M.  Al)()ut  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  people; 
and  we  believe  that  he  is  near  the  truth  when  he  says  that,  except 
those  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  conservation  of  the 
system,  and  the  very  lowest  and  most  imbruted  dregs  of  tho 
populace,  the  whole  Roman  people  arc  malcontent.  And  well 
may  they  be  so.  The  Papacy  has  been  a  greater  curse  to  Italy 
even  than  the  Austrians.  Dante,  l^etrarch,  Campanella,  Sarma- 
rola,  Quicciardini,  and  many  other  illustrious  men,  have  united  in 
denouncing  it  as  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  and  that  acute  Junius, 
^lachiavclli,  somewhere  says  ‘‘that  the  destinies  of  Italy  are 
unhappy  because  they  depend  upon  the  Papacy.’’ 

while  examining  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  ^1.  About  points  out  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  Catholic  religion  have  been  achieved  before  the  Pop(‘ 
became  a  temporal  prince,  and  that  from  the  time  when  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  linked  together,  like  Siamese 
t^^’ins,  the  more  august  of  the  two  necessarily  lost  independence. 
The  soverei^i  pontitf  is  constantly  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  general  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  particular  interests  of 
his  own  kingdom,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  bo  expected  that  he  shall 
always  be  so  disengaged  from  terrestrial  affairs,  as  to  sacrifice  tho 
(*arth  which  is  close  to  him,  for  tlie  heaven  which  is  at  a  distance; 
and  history  shows  us  that  the  Popes  have  again  and  again, 
since  their  acquisition  of  temporal  [lowor,  allowed  the  attractions 
ol‘  earth  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  heaven.  The  confusion  of  the 
two  powers,  which  v/oiild  gain  by  being  sej)arated,  comjiromiscs 
not  only  the  indepcnd-?nce,  but  the  dignity  of  tlio  P(»pe.  Paillffs 
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eject  ill  the  name  of  the  Pope ;  judges  coiidenm  an  assassin,  and 
the  executioner  beheads  him  in  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nay,  there  is  even  the  Pontijlcal  Lottery;  and  what 
must  the  P3ij,000,000  of  lionian  Catholics  think  when  they  hear 
their  spiritual  sovereign,  hy  the  mouth  of  his  Minister  of  Finance, 
congratulating  himself  that  vice  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  the 
lottery  has  yielded  a  good  return  ? 

In  his  chapter  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Papacy,  M.  About  says, 
“  I  have  never  cast  my  eves  over  that  poor  map  of  Italy,  rent 
capriciously  in  unequal  fractions,  without  making  a  consoling 
n  tlection.  "  Nature,  which  has  done  all  for  the  Italians,  has  taken 
care  to  enclose  their  nation  by  magnificent  harriers :  the  Alps  and 
the  sea  protect  her  on  all  sides  and  isolate  her,  while  they  seem 
to  unite  her  into  a  distinct  body,  and  destine  her  to  a  separate 
and  personal  existence.  To  crown  the  bounties  of  nature,  no 
internal  harrier  condemns  the  Italians  to  form  various  nationali¬ 
ties.  The  Appennines  thmnselves,  an  obstacle  easy  to  vanquish, 
permit  them  to  unite.  All  the  existing  divisions  arc  arbitrary, 
traced  by  the  brutality  of  the  middle  ages,  or  by  the  trembling 
liaiid  of  diplomacy  which  defaces  each  day  the  work  of  the 
]'revious  evening.  Only  one  race  occupies  the  soil ;  the  same 
language  is  spoken  from  north  to  south ;  all  the  inhabitants  are 
united  by  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  remembrances  of 
the  Poman  conquests  fresher  and  more  lively  than  the  ])arty 
liatrcds  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That  spectacle  has  induced 
me  to  believe  that  the  Italians  mil  one  day  be  independent  of 
i)thers  and  united  among  themselves  by  the  force  of  geography 
and  of  history,  two  powers  more  invincible  than  uVustria.’’ 

The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  give  a  sort  of  statistical 
account  of  the  Papal  States,  showing  what  they  might  be  were  the 
bounties  of  nature  taken  advantage  of,  and  what  they  are,  omiig 
to  niisgoveriiments  and  neglect.  lie  points  out  the  prodigious 
feidility  of  the  plains,  the  variety  of  crops  suitaldc  to  the  soil  and 
.climate,  the  excellence  of  the  buffaloes  and  cattle,  the  aptitudes  of 
the  country  for  producing  everything  necessary  for  the  clothing  and 
food  of  man,  and  concludes  by  asserting  that,  if  the  inhabitants  want 
bread  or  shirts,  nature  cannot  be  reproached  for  their  indigence. 
1  le  aflewards  computes  the  real  capital  value,  of  the  agricultural 
domains  subject  to  the  Pope;  at  2,Gl0,000,600  of  francs — certainly 
a  very  large  sum,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  the  country. 
Put  then  he  also  shows  how  the  magnificent  resources  of  the 
country  are  neglected.  From  Pome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  the  country  is  almost  a  desert,  and  the  environs  of 
liome  are  no  better.  The  roads  and  means  of  communication 
fii*e  few  and  detestably  bad,  especially  on  the  Mediterranean  side 
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of  the  A]>cnuincs.  On  the  -Vdiiatic  side,  things  look  better,  and,  | 
in  truth,  it  may  be  truly  affinnc'd  that  the  actiWty  and  prosperity  | 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  increase  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  j 

sfjuare  of  the  distance  that  separates  them  from  the  capital.  ; 

M.  About  mentioned  his  observations  and  reflections  on  the  state 
of  the  country  to  an  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church, 
who  answered  him  in  the  following  terms :  “  The  country  is  not 
uncultivated,  and,  if  it  is,  it  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  Pope’s  J 
subjects.  They  are  naturally  idle,  although  21,415  monks  preach  | 
to  them  the  necessity  of  work.”  ^ 

Haring  considered  the  temporal  patrimony  of  the  Pope,  the  7 
author  next  proceeds  to  examine  its  inhabitants — the  nobility,  the  > 
middle  class,  and  the  plebeians.  He  asserts  that  the  Italians,  j 
when  not  exposed  by  the  neglect  of  their  governors  to  the  noxious  ’ 
influences  of  malaria,  are  handsome,  strong,  and  healthy,  and  that 
their  minds  are  the  most  richly  endowed  in  Europe.  But  during 
many  centuries  their  sphere  of  action  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow 
s])ace  by  small  despotic  governments,  which  have  urged  them  into 
miserable  quarrels  and  paltry  wars.  But,  take  away  the  barriers 
which  separate  them,  and  they  v/ill  soon  be  united.  The  chief  of 
these  barriers  are  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
ihe  Pope.  M.  About  notices  the  allegation  that  the  Romans  mtII 
not  make  good  soldiers :  he  shows  that  they  furnished  many  good 
soldiers  to  Nanoleon  the  Great ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  same 
passions  which  make  crimes  against  the  person  in  Rome  bear  so 
large  a  jiroportion  to  otlier  crimes,  would,  if  rightly  directed,  make 
good  soldiers  of  the  criminals.  The  statistics  on  this  point  arc 
curious.  In  Rome,  in  1853,  there  Avere  judged  by  the  courts,  GOfl  . 
crimes  against  property,  and  1344  against  the  person ;  while  in 
France,  during  the  same  year,  the  Courts  of  Assize  sentenced  371fl 
men  for  thefts,  and  only  1921  for  crimes  against  the  person.  The 
Roman  States  are  among  the  most  thickly  peopled  in  Europe,  but 
they  increase  very  slowly.  The  population  has  gained  only  a  ^ 

third  between  181G  and  1853,  while  Lucca,  for  example,  tliough  j 

under  a  bad  government,  in  the  21  years  between  1832  and  1853,  | 

has  tripled  its  population.  | 

The  subjects  of  the  Holy  F5ither  are  divided  by  birth  into  ^ 
three  classes,  lietween  which  the  distinction  is  very  strongly 
marked — the  Nobles,  the  Bourgeoisie,  and  the  Plebeians.  The 
Gospel  has  forgotten  to  consecrate  the  inequality  l)etween  man 
and  man,  but  the  Popes  have  amply  supplied  the  deficiency. 
There  are  bottomless  abysses  between  the  Roman  noble  and  the 
boiu'geoisie,  and  between  them  and  the  plebeians.  These  distinc¬ 
tions,  thanks  to  the  care  (d  the  Popes,  are  especially  felt  at  Rome: 
the  plebeian  prostrates  himself  before  a  man  of  the  middle  classes 
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nnd  ho  again  before  a  noble,  who,  in  his  turn,  abases  hiniselt,  as 
fill  must  do,  before  the  sovereign  clergy.  T^'enty  leagues  from 
Home  this  adulation  of  rank  diminishes,  and,  on  tlie  Adriatic  side 
^  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  sc«arcely  seen.  The  absolute  value  of  men 
of  each  class  goes  on  increasing  Math  the  square  of  the  distances 
from  the  capital.  You  may  be  almost  sure  that  a  Roman  noble  is 
>  ()rse  educated,  of  less  mental  capacity,  and  less  free,  than  a  gen- 
th'man  of  the  ^larches  or  of  Romagna.  The  middle  class,  with 
s<»me  excej)tions,  is  infinitely  more  numerous,  more  rich,  and  more 
Enlightened,  to  the  east  of  the  Apennines,  than  in  the  capital  and 
its  environs ;  and  the  plebeians  themselves  have  more  honestv  and 
morality,  M'hen  they  live  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Vatican. 
^J'he  plebeians  of  Rome  are  but  overgroMTi,  badly  brought-up 
cluldren,  Mdiose  ciy  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  “  Pauem  rf  circensc^^P*  Tliey  pay  fcM'  imposts,  and  may 
indulge  in  immorality  and  assassination,  provided  ahvays  they  are 
ood  Christians,  boM'  doMii  before  the  priests,  communicate  at 
laster,  and  speak  respectfully  of  saints.  Rut  if  they  attempt  to 
vindicate  their  liberty,  revolt  against  an  abuse,  or  manifest  any  of 
the  pride  of  manhood,  for  them  there  is  no  pardon.  AYc  ought 
not  to  judge  them  too  severely,  Mdien  m'c  refieet  that  they  have 
learned  nothing,  that  they  have  never  been  beyond  Rome — that 
they  have  examples  of  luxury  in  the  cardimds,  of  misconduct  in 
the  prelates,  of  venality  in  the  functionaries  of  government,  and 
of  M'aste  in  the  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  especially  M’hen  M  e 
consider  that  everything  has  been  done  in  order  to  root  out  of  their 
hearts,  like  a  noxious  herb,  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  dignity  of 
humanity,  M’hich  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues.  The  peasants 
of  the  Roman  States  are  severely  taxed.  On  the  border  of  the 
3Iediterranean,  they  are  ignorant,  hospitable,  and  superstitious, 
and  full  of  faith  in  their  priests  and  their  religion,  M’hich,  though 
il  does  not  prevent  them  from  gi^’ing  a  stab  M’ith  a  knife  when 
iuHanied  by  Mine  or  passion,  never  pennits  them  to  eat  meat  on 
]  ridays.  On  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  other 
liand,  there  is  the  material  for  a  magnificent  nation  in  the  toM’ns 
mid  villages:  they  are  less  superstitious,  and  more  progressive. 
<  >11  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  you  M’ill  see  inscrijitions  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets  of  ‘‘Vive  Jesus!’’  “Vive  Marie!” 
v  hereas,  at  Bologna  and  Faonza,  you  Mull  -seer*  instead,  “  Vive  la 

^  i  *  A  similar  remark  is  made  by  an  able  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  religious 
fetes  of  Rome.  He  says:  “It  is  a  satisfaction  given  to  a  people  greedy  of 
K  •)  eetacles.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  famous  cry,  Panem  et  circenses  ;  or  rather,  it  is 
2  ftu  ansv\ er  to  the  second  ot  their  demands;  for  the  first,  after  the  extravagant 
I  luxury,  does  not  become  more  easy  to  satisfy.’’  (See  Des  Beaux- Arts  en  Italie  an 
I  ¥^otnt  de  Vue  religieuse.  Par  Arth.  Coeiuenel,  fils.  Paris,  1857). 
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Ristoril’'  ‘‘Vive  Verdi!”  “When  I  went,”  says  About; 
“  to  visit,  near  Ancona,  the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  which  was 
bruup:ht  from  Palestine  in  the  arms  of  angels,  I  saw  a  troop  of 
])ilgriins  enter  the  church,  wiio  walked  on  their  knees,  pouring 
forth  tears,  and  licking  tlie  pavement.  I  fancied  that  these  honest 
peasants  belonged  to  some  neighbouring  community,  but  a  work¬ 
man  of  Ancona,  who  hap})eiied  to  be  present,  informed  me  that  T 
was  mistaken.  ‘  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘  the  unfortunates  whom  you  sec, 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  since  they  still  make 
])ilgrimages.  It  is  fifty  years  since  we  have  made  any:  we 


work.’  ” 


The  middle  class — forming  the  link  between  the  aristocrac}', 
who  pride  themselves  on  doing  nothing,  and  the  plebeians,  who 
work  that  thev  mav  not  die  of  hunger — form  the  nucleus  of  everv 
well-constituted  state ;  but  in  Rome  the  ecclesiastical  caste,  who 
]>refer  the  fatal  principle  of  temporal  power  to  the  dearest  interests 
(‘f  society,  considei’  it  the  wisest  and  most  useful  })olicy  to  del)aso 
and  ruin  them.  U[)on  them  falls  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  while 
they  are  excluded  from  all  lucrative  and  honourable  offices  in  the 
State  ;  and  nothing  can  etpial  the  disdain  with  which  the  prelates 
and  j)rinces — nay,  even  the  very  laijHaiii  of  Rome — speak  of  the 
middle  class,  or  nwzzocvfo.  Yet,  among  the  advocates,  artists, 
doctors,  and  those  extensive  cultivators  who  farm  out  the  Caiii- 
])iigna,  who  all  belong  to  this  despised  class,  there  arc  many  men 
of  elo(]uence,  learning,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
who  would  do  h(3nour  to  their  country,  if  only  the  opportunity 
weiv  afl’orded  them.  The  artists  of  Rome  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  copyists,  because  they  have  no  exhibitions,  no  prizes, 
no  aid  from  government,  no  public  encouragement,  no  intelligent 
criticism  to  assist  and  direct  them.  In  the  ^lediterranean  pro¬ 
vinces  the  middle  class  is  but  little  more  elevated  than  in  Rome ; 
l)ut  it  is  far  otherwise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines.^  There, 
all  are  hard  workers,  and  dare  to  think  for  themselves ;  and  all 
the  different  elements  of  the  middle  class — advocates,  doctors, 
merchants,  farmers,  artists — boldly  exchange  their  discontents  and 
their  hatreds,  their  fears  and  their  hopes.  That  barrier  of  the 
Apennines  which  separates  them  from  the  Pope,  unites  them  to 
Euro])e  and  to  freedom.  “  I  have  never,”  says  il.  About,  “  con¬ 
versed  with  a  ^  bourgeois  of  the  Legations  Muthout  rubbing  my 
hands,  and  saying  to  myself,  ‘  There  in  an  Italian  nation  ” 

As  to  the  Roman  nobility,  the  picture  which  M.  About  dravrs 
of  them  is  the  reverse  of  flattering;  it  would  require  a  very 
powerful  microscope  to  discover  the  granules  of  nobility  in  their 
I'lood.  There  are  lliirty-oue  princes  or  dukes  in  the  I^ontifical 
States,  a  great  nuinl>er  of  martpiiscs,  counts,  barons,  and  chevaliers, 
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and  a  multitude  of  noble  untitled  families.  A  vast  extent  of 
f;('ignorial  domains ;  a  thousand  palaces ;  a  liundred  galleries,  small 
and  great ;  a  tolerable  revenue  ;  an  incredible  prodigality  in  horses, 
caiT’iages,  liveries,  and  armorial  bearings,  some  fetes  of  royal 
magniticence  every  winter ;  some  relics  of  feudal  ])rivileges  :  such 
an' some  of  the  most  striking  features  which  distinguish  the  Homan 
nobilitv,  and  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  Cockneys  in 
the  universe.  Ignorance,  idleness,  vanity,  servility,  and  abso¬ 
lute  nullity  are  the  slight  defects  which  place  them  below  all  the 
other  aristocracies  of  Europe.  Their  priestly  education  accounts 


Iain’s,  give  him  a  smattering  of  music  and  e(piitation,  and  you  will 
have  a  fair  average  specimen  of  a  Ttoman  prince. 

-  The  ninth  chapter  of  31.  About’s  volume  treats  of  the  absolute 
t(‘mporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Ills  authority  is  limited  only  by 
his  own  private  ^Trtues,  and  the  present  l^ope  shows  no  disposition 
to  release  his  supremacy.  “Has  he  renounced,”  says  31.  About, 
“his  title  of  irresponsible  curator  and  administrator  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  (jf  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Never.  Is  the  management  of 
affairs  exclusively  reserved  to  ])relates?  Of  right,  no;  in  fact, 
yes.  Are  the  difterent  powers  still  practicably  confounded  31orc 
than  ever,  the  governor  of  the  towns  continue  to  judge,  the  bishops 
to  administer.  Has  the  1N)])C  in  any  degree  abated  his  infallible 
jnetensions  ?  In  nothing.  Has  he  given  up  his  right  of  quashing 
the  sentences  of  the  Courts  of  App('al?  Not  at  all.  Is  the 
(’ardinal  Secretary  of  State  no  longer  the  reigning  minister!*'  He 
reigns,  and  the  other  ministers  are  his  lackeys  rather  than  his 
coadjutors ;  you  will  meet  them  in  the  moniing  in  his  antechamber. 
Is  there  a  council  of  ministers?  Yes,  when  the  ministers  come 
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to  take  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal.  Is  the  conduct  of  the  public 
finances  made  public  ?  No.  Does  the  nation  vote  the  taxes,  or 
does  she  sutler  them  to  be  taken  from  her  ?  Just  as  in  the  past. 
Are  the  niunicipal  liberties  extended?  Less  than  in  1816.  To¬ 
day,  as  in  the  palmiest  times  of  the  I\)ntifical  despotism,  the 
Pope  is  all ;  he  has  all,  and  can  do  all ;  he  exercises,  without 
control  and  without  check,  a  perpetual  dictatorship.” 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Pius^  IX.,. thc- reigning  Pontiff, 
and  to  his  all-powerful  minister,  Cardinal  Antonelli — ‘‘Le  Pape 
blanc”  and  “  I^e  Pape  rouge.”  Old  age,  dignitv,  private  virtues, 
and  misfortunes  leiul  a  factitious  bistre  to  the  character  of  Ihus, 
wliich  induces  manv  to  forget  how  terribly  false  he  has  been  to 
his  duties  as  sovereign  of  the  Homan  people.  lie  began  his  reign 
as  a  refonner,  and  aJterwards  fled  from  and  betrayed  the  people 
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wlioso  aspirations  after  liberty  and  refonn  he  had  himsc'lf 
('iieouraged.  ( )n  two  occasions,  he  was  false  to  his  sacred  engage- 
inents ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Home,  where  he  now  reigns  by  the 
;xrace  of  French  bayonets,  he  restored  the  Inquisition  wh(»se 
destruction  had  been  decreed  by  the  Kepublicans,  and  fettered  tlie 
]>ress  which  they  had  enfranchised.*  lie  called  upon  Catholic 
Flurope  to  come  to  his  assistance  when  deposed  by  his  oppressed 
and  indignant  subjects,  and  thus  brouglit  the  Spaniards,  Nea])o- 
litans,  French,  and  Austrians  in  arms  against  his  country. 
M.  About  admits  his  exemjilary  private  life,  and  his  disinterested¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  his  own  family,  which  he  has  never  attempted 
to  enrich,  like  the  majority  of  Poi)es,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  members  of  the  secret  societies  impute  to  him  all  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  bondage  of  Italv.  It  is  certain  that  the  Italian 
([uestion  would  have  been  greatly  sim])lified  had  there  not  been  a 
Pope  at  Rome  ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  ^la/zinists  against  Pius 
personally  is  to  be  condemned.  They  would  ille^’itably  kill  him, 
were  he  not  protected  by  French  soldiers.  That  murder  would  be 
a^  unjustifiable  and  not  less  useless  than  that  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
guillotine  would  take  the  life  of  a  good  old  man ;  it  would  not 
destroy  the  evil  principle  of  the  sacerdotal  monarchy. 

Hut  if  ^1.  About  deals  tenderly  with  the  age  and  feebleness  <d‘ 
l*bis,  he  ])ours  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  head  of  his  unscru- 
]»ulous  and  unpopul:u’  minister,  the  Cardinal-Secretary  Antonelli. 
lie  was  born,  he  tells  us,  in  the  thieves’  quarter  of  the  Papal 
St  Cites — the  ^'illage  of  Sinnino — more  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
crime  than  all  Arcadia  in  the  annals  of  virtue. f  This  \illago 
was  the  ca])ital  of  the  brigands,  among  whom,  in  1806,  was  born 
darpaes  .Vntonelli,  now  prime  minister  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grand  seminary  of  Rome,  but  he  has 
never  taken  priest’s  orders,  lie  has  never  said  mass  nor  confessed 
any  one ;  nay,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  has  ever  gone  to 
c(nifession  himself ;  but  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Gregory 
X\"I.,  which  was  more  useful  to  him  than  the  possession  of 
all  the  cardinal  virtues.  He  became  prelate,  magistrate,  prefect, 
secretary.  General  of  the  Interior,  and  ^linister  of  Finance  ;  and 

*  In  this  he  but  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  who,  in 
liis  evangelical  letter  of  August,  1832,  aftirms  that  it  is  eminently  injurious  to  the 
(’hurch,  and  utterly  absurd,  that  anyone  should  assert  that  some  improvement  and 
regeneration  is  neeessary  for  her  consirvation  and  increase;  and  warns  all  such 
]>ersous  that  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  the  ancient  rules  belongs  to  the  Pope 
alone.  In  the  same  letter,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  thought  are  stigmatized 
as  a  fatal  thing,  which  cannot  be  held  in  too  much  horror. 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  Sinnino  and  of  brigandage  in  Italy,  sec 
“  Leopold  Robert,  sa  Vie,  ses  (Euvres,  et  sa  Corrcspondance,”  par  M.  F.  Feuillet  d« 
Gonebes.  Appendix  No  V, 
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tlie  stupiilost  tinaiicc-niiiiister  in  the  Papal  States  makes  more 
money  in  six  montlis  than  all  the  brigands  of  Sinnino  in  twenty 

Jears!  Under  Gregory,  Antonelli  had  been  reactionary,  to  render 
iiiiself  agi'eeahle  to  that  pontiff ;  hut,  on  the  accession  of  Pius, 
he,  for  the  same  reason,  professed  liberal  opinions.  A  cardinars 
hat  and  a  portfolio  were  tlie  rewards  of  his  new  convictions. 
Vliat  a  lesson  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sinnino  I  One  of  their 
Humber  drmng  in  his  carriage  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  the 
soldiers  presenting  arms  instead  of  shooting  him  doMii  I  lie  soon 
obtained  boundless  influence  over  Pius,  who  had  no  secrets  from 
^m,  especially  after  his  exile  at  Gaiita.  As  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  proposed  refomis,  which,  as  minister,  he 
postponed;  and  no  one  was  more  active,  first  in  preparing,  and 
tft(‘rward  s  in  violating,  the  Constitution  of  1848.  Since  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope,  Antonelli  has  had  the  whole  power  of  the 
StJite  in  his  hands,  and  he  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
tlie  Austrians,  the  chief  upholders  of  the  Pontificate  and  the 
sworn  enemies  of  Italian  liberty,  lie  hinders  intercourse  between 
Pius  and  his  subjects,  shuts  his  ears  against  all  liberal  ideas,  all 
projects  of  reform,  and  clings  to  power,  careless  of  the  future, 
abusing  the  })resent  hour,  and  every  day  augmenting  his  fortune 
i  la  mode  de  Sinnino.  Here  is  his  portrait  sketched  by  a 
master  hand.  ‘‘  In  185f),  he  is  fifty-three  years  old.  He  has 
preserved  the  appearance  of  youth.  His  person  is  strong  and 
elegant,  and  his  health  that  of  a  mountaineer.  The  breadth  of 
his  forehead,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  whole  appearance,  inspire  a  certain  astonishment. 
There  is  a  glance  of  intelligence  upon  that  swarthy  and  somewhat 
Moorish  visage.  Put  his  heavy  jaw,  his  long  teeth,  his  thick 
lips,  express  the  grossest  appetites.  He  is  a  minister  engrafted 
on  a  savage.  'When  he  assists  the  Pope  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Week,  his  disdain  and  impertinence  are  magnificent.  He 
tu  rns  himself  from  time  to  time  towards  the  diplomatic  bench,  and 
looks  gravely  at  those  poor  ambassadors  whom  he  mocks  from 
moining  till  night :  your  admire  the  Jictor  who  braves  his  public. 
But,  when  he  stops,  in  a  drawing  room,  near  a  pretty  woman, 
when,  standing  quite  close  to  her,  he  glances  at  her  shoulders,  and 
darts  his  eyes  into  her  bosom,  you  recognize  the  man  of  the  woods, 
dud  think,  Mith  a  shudder,  of  post-chaises  overturned  by  the 
ride  of  the  road.”  This  amicable  minister,  M.  About  tells  us,  is 
Universally  detested ;  his  j)rivate  character  is  profligate,  and  he 
amassed  immense  wealth.  A  Homan  prince  who  had  fur¬ 
nished  the^  author  with  a  list  of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  said  t<)  him,  “You  observe  two  families  whose  wealth  is 
iiidicated  by  points :  it  is  infinite.  The  one  is  the  family  Torlonia, 
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the  other  the  family  Antonelli.  Both  have  made  a  fortune  in 
a  few  years,  the  first  hy  si)eculation,  the  second  by  power.”' 
Antonelli  has  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  he  has  created  counts, 
making  one  Governor  of  the  Bank,  another  Director  of  the  Mint 
(le  Piete,  a  third  Conservator  of  Ptonie,  and  giving  to  the  fourth 
valuable  commercial  monopolies.  Besides  this,  he  has  placed  his 
cousin  Count  Dandini  at  the  head  of  the  i)olice.  But  this  all- 
powerful  cardinal-secretary  has  one  great  fear  and  weakness, 
unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  brigands  and  assassins  of 
Sinnino.  He  fears  death  exceedingly,  and  takes  assiduous  precau- 
tifnis  against  it.  A  comparison  has  been  made  between  Antonelli 
and  ^lazarin,  who,  like  him,  was  born  among  the  mountains  of 
Sinnino ;  and,  in  some  points,  it  hold  good.  Both  loved  money, 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  death,  and  governed  without  scrujde. 
“  However,”  says  ^I.  About,  ‘Gt  would  be  injustice  to  place  them 
on  the  same  level.  The  sellish  Mazarin  dictated  to  Europe  the 
treaties  of  AVestjdialia  and  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  he  founded 
by  his  diplomacy  the  greatness  of  Louis  XfV.,  and  transacted 
the  attairs  (d*  the  French  monarchy  without,  however,  neglecting 
Ills  own.  Antonelli  has  made  his  fortune  by  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  the  Pope,  and  the  Church.  AVe  may  compare  Alazarin 
to  an  excellent  but  rascallv  tailor,  who  dresses  his  customers 
well  after  having  taken  some  ells  of  cloth  for  himself;  whilst 
.Vntonelli  resembles  those  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  who  demo¬ 
lished  liio  C«)losseum  in  order  to  take  tlie  iron  used  in  the  mason 


work.” 


.Vn  interesting  chapter  in  AI.  A  bout’s  volume  has  for  its  title 
“  The  (iovernment  of  the  Priests.”  The  Pope,  being  a  tem¬ 
poral  king,  naturally  chooses  his  court  and  ministers  from  among 
those  of  his  own  faith,  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  his  own 
j)rofession.  Hence  the  obnoxious  priestly  government  of  Home; 
and  you  may  as  well  preach  in  the  desert  as  j)rcach  secularization 
to  the  Pope.  Laymen  are  systematically  postponed  to  the  clergy; 
a  colonel  in  the  army  ranks  below  a  sub-deacon.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  14,o7G  lay  functionaries  in  the  l^ipal  seiaice  in  employment'^ 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  as  gardes-cliampetres.  But  they  get 
merely  the  crumbs  of  jiower.  All  the  ministers,  all  the  ])rcfects, 
all  the  ambassadors,  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  court,  and  all  the 
judges  of  the  superior  tribunals  are  ecclesiastics.  Yes,  the  Most 
Holy  Auditor,  the  Secretary  of  Briefs  and  Memorials,  the  ])rcsi- 
deiits  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  of  the 
Council  of  I'iniuices,  the  Director-General  of  Police,  the  Director 
of  Public  Health,  and  of  the  Prisons,  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  Kevenue,  the  ju’esident  and  the  secretary  of  the  Tribunal  for 
the  Asses mient  of  Landed  I'roperty,  the  president  of  th®  Commis- 
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gion  of  Agncullurc,  arc  all  ecclesiastics.  The  puhlic  eclucatioii  is 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  under  the  dignified  superintendence 
of  thirteen  Cardinals.  All  the  benevolent  institutions,  all  the 
goods  of  the  poor,  are  the  patrimony  of  the  ecclesiastical  directors. 
Tlie  Congregation  of  Cardinals  judge  of  processes  at  their  spare 
moments,  and  the  bishops  of  the  realm  are  so  mniij  li\  ing  tri¬ 
bunals.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that  three  millions  of  la\Tnen  find  it 
ditlicult  to  submit  to  a  government  so  constituted.  The  Church  is 
tlie  only  road  to  preferment,  and  hundreds  of  young  men  with  no 
tocatioii  for  it  are  constantly  forced  into  its  pale  by  the  ambition 
or  necessities  of  their  fiimilies.*  “  An  ambitious  man  with  his 
piojects  overthnnni,’’  says  M.  About,  kills  himself  at  Paris;  at 
Eome  he  marries.” 

The  admirers  of  Papacy  have  often  asserted  that,  although  it 
is  nominally  a  despotism,  it  is  so  gently  admistered  as  to  make  it 
BO  onlv  in  name.  AVe  would  recommend  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  such  statements,  to  peruse  M.  Ahout’s  chapter  entitled 
“  Pigueiirs  politiques.”  AVe  need  not  go  hack  to  the  time  of 
Sextus  A".,  who,  when  Pope,  hanged  one  of  the  Pepoli  of  Bologna 
because  he  had  given  him  a  kick,  instead  of  a  morsel  of  bread, 
when  he  was  a  mendicant  monk ;  or  even  to  those  of  Gregory 
XA"I.,  the  predecessor  of  Pius,  who  granted  a  minor  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  nonage  in  order  that  he  might  he  able  to  execute  him, — we 
have  only  to  look  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  has  re\nved  in  our 
own  days  the  punishment  of  the  rack.  At  this  moment  there 
*are  a  great  number  of  individuals  in  the  Papal  States  subjected  to 
what  is  called  precetfo ;  some  of  them  are  malefactors,  who  are 
0(*n fined  to  their  own  abodes  for  want  of  room  in  the  prisons,  and 
others  are  persons  who  have  fiillen  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Government.  In  the  little  town  of  A'ilento,  numbering  14,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  200  persons  thus  placed  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  police.  It  is  as  difficult  to  procure  a  passport  as 
under  the  oppressive  regime  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy.  A 
fi  iend  of  the  author’s,  rich,  active,  and  enterprising,  and  engaged 
b( ‘sides  in  a  branch  of  industry  very  profitable  to  the  State,  has  for 
nine  years  in  vain  solicited  permission  to  travel ;  while  to  those 
vho  apply  for  passports  to  Piedmont,  the  reply  of  the  authorities 

•  “No  words  can  convey  the  zeal  with  which  parents  ur^e  their  sons  into 
clerical  life,  as  a  profession  aflordinj^  unbounded  means. Qf  .gjainin^  money.  Tfje 
itiongcst  incentives  to  ambition  are  applied,  aiuPthe  most  artful  representations 
made  to  entangle  them  in  the  net  by  every  temptation.  If  such  means  fail,  cruel 
persecutions  are  resorted  to,  involving  l)odily  and  mental  torture;  the  young  heart 
IS  wrung  b^^  the  basest  suggestions  to  induce  obedience,  and  if  these  engines  fail  to 
goad  the  children  to  yield,  the  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  abuse  their  authority,  by 
^ercising  force  to  compel  them  to  the  Incidents  'n  the  Life  nf  an  Italia'd 

Priest,  by  Luigi  Iliai.cbi. 


is — “  Go  there,  hut  never  return  I ''  The  prisons  of  the  Pontificfii 
States  are  of  two  kinds,  healthy  and  unhealthy ;  in  the  latter,* 
perpetual  imprisonment  does  not  last  very  long.  The  French,  on 
entering  Rome,  published  an  amnesty,  and  have  always  refused  to 
act  as  the  Rope’s  police  or  executioners  ;*  but  it  has  been  far 
otherwise  ^^^th  the  Austrians,  who  held  the  Legations  till  driven 
out  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  amis. 

<  hi  their  side  of  the  Apennines,  martial  law  prevailed ;  the  ao- 
fused  had  no  diTender,  was  judged  by  Austrian  officers,  and 
executed  by  soldiers.  In  seven  years  there  were  GO  executions  at 
Ancona,  and  ISO  at  Rolonga.  It  was  not  the  Rope  who  signed 
the  sentences  ;  only  the  Austrians  brought  him  from  time  to  tiino 
a  man  whom  they  had  shot,  as  a  gamekeeper  brings  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  a  fox  killed  in  his  woods. 

M.  About  has  alreadv  told  us  that  Vou  niav  cut  a  throat,  but 
you  must  not  complain  of  an  abuse  in  the  Rontifical  States  ;  and 
<nie  of  the  darkest  shades  in  his  picture  of  Rome  is  the  impunity 
accorded  to  real  crimes.  In  proportion  to  their  population,  tho 
Rfmian  States  are  more  fertile  in  (*rimes  than  any  country  in 
Furope,  certainly  a  strong  fact  against  the  temporal  government 
of  priests.  “The  l^lpacy,”  says  our  author,  “has  its  roots  in 
heav(‘n,  and  not  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  Italians  who  demand  ii 
Ro])e,  it  is  God  who  choo.ses  him,  the  Cardinals  who  name  him. 
diplomacy  which  maintains  him,  and  the  French  army  which  im¬ 
poses  him  on  the  p(‘o])le.  The  Soveavign  I^)nti^t*  and  his  stall 
tonn  a  foreign  body  introduced  into  Italy  like  a  thorn  into  tlio 
foot  of  a  woodcutter.  The  three  millions  of  men  who  inhabit 
his  States  are  destined  by  Europe  to  defray  the  expense  of  hi' 
court.  It  is  they  whom  we  have  given  to  the  I\)pe  ;  it  is  not  to 
them  that  the  Rope  has  been  given.”  The  first  duty  of  the  Ropo 
is  to  say  mass  at  St.  Reter’s  for  the  1G9, 000,000  of  Catholics,  tk* 
second  to  bear  his  trijile  cro\m  with  dignity  ;  and  the  quarrels  oi 
his  subject.'",  so  long  as  they  attack  mather  the  Church  nor  the 
Governniiait,  are  a  veay  trivial  consideration.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  we  must  examine  the  apportionment  of  punisb- 
inents  in  the  T'entifical  States.  The  most  unpardonable  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  chagy  are  those  which  offend  the  priests  of 
God.  Rome  ])unislics  ecclesiastical  sins.  The  tribunal  of  tk 
Vicar  of  C’hrist  sends  a  bla.sphemer  to  the  galleys,  or  throw.' 
into  prison  the  imbecile  who  refuses  to  communicate  at  Easter. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  head  of  the  Church  does  not  do  hi? 
duty?  Rut  the  crimes  which  the  natives  commit  against  eaeli 


*  Luigi  Bianehi,  :i  dcfoiulor  of  Koiiie,  and  no  lover  of  tlie  Frenoli,  bears  testl- 
noiiv  to  these  faets. 
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otlior  affect  only  indirectly  the  Ihipe  and  the  Cardinals.  What 
dot  s  it  matter  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  m  ork- 
mcai  and  the  peasants  cut  each  others’  throats  on  Sundays  after 
^ffsiKTs?  Kuough  will  always  remain  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
Roman  people  have  a  bad  habit  of  frequenting  taverns  and 
OHarnlinix  over  their  drink;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cani- 


ptgna  in  this  resjiect  follow  their  example.  Justice  is  slow, 
cCir,  and  venal.  The  knife  cuts  short  all  disputes.  “  Jaques 
fijh,  he  is  wrong;  Nicolas  runs  off,  he  is  right.  This  little 
4rania  is  rehearsi'd  more  than  four  times  a  day  in  the  Pon¬ 


tifical  States,  according  to  the  statistics  of  185o.  It  is  a  great 
eyil  for  the  country,  and  also  a  serious  danger  for  Europe.  The 
adiool  of  the  knife,  founded  at  Pome,  establishes  branch  schools 
in  foreign  eountiTes.  We  have  seen  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
civilization  placed  under  the  knife,  and  all  honest  men  in  the  uni- 
Vfrs(‘  have  trembled,  not  exce])ting  the  Pope.”  A  few  examples 
of  severe  and  righteous  punishment  are  all  that  are  required  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  flagrant  crime,  hut  these  the  Papal  Government 
does  not  choose  to  make.  The  assassins  of  the  tavern  are  not 
ihv  enemies  of  Government.  The  police,  indeed,  pursue  these 
scoundrels,  but  they  have  innumerable  means  of  escape:  if  they 
an  ive  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  pursuit  is  stopped,  in  case  they 
should  fall  into  the  water  and  die  without  confession  ;  if  they 
lay  hold  of  the  robe  of  a  Capuchin,  they  are  saved ;  if  they  entei- 
a  church,  a  convent,  or  a  hospital,  they  are  saved ;  if  they  put 
their  foot  on  an  ecclesiastical  domain,  or  the  ])roperty  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  thev  are  saved.  The  Pfipe  will  not  utter  a  word  to  repress 
th  at  abuse  of  asylum  which  is  a  permanent  insult  to  civilization  ; 
he  jireserves  it  carefully,  in  order  to  show  that  the  privileges  of 
the  Cl  lurch  are  siqierior  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  As  Mith 
assassination,  so  with  theft,  brigandage,  embezzlement,  and  a 
vari(‘ty  of  other  crimes  which  flourish  in  the  congenial  climate  of 
tht‘  Papal  States. 

Put  it  does  not  at  all  follow’  from  this,  that  toleration  is  either 
practised  or  understood  at  Pome. 


“  \  oil’d  better  ivalk  about  begirt  ivlth  briers, 

Instead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 
A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 

Although  you  swore  it  only  w^in  fun ;  _ _ 

Tliey’d  hand  you  O’er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
()f  Phlegethon  with  every  mother’s  son. 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron’s  bubble 
'fhat  boiled  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double.” 


These  lines  of  Pyron  contain  the  gist  of  ]\I.  About’s  cha}ilcr 
on  Toleration,  which  w’ell  dcseiwes  an  attentive  perusal,  especially 
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that  part  of  it  narrating  the  horrihle  tyranny  to  which  the  Jcv*> 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  the  Itonian  States  are  still  . 
subjected. 

As  might  he  expected,  public  education  is  more  neglected  in  tlio 
I^lpal  States  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  A  nation  the  most 
richly  endowed  by  the  grace  of  God  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
illiterate  by  the  will  of  the  priests.  They  find  the  development 
of  public  ignorance  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  their  Church, 
and  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State.  Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  thinly  sprinkled  throughout  the  country; 
and  a  father  must  send  his  children  to  Ihedmont  if  he  wishes 
them  to  learn  much  beyond  their  Catechism.  But  it  must  bo 
renKanhered  that  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  who  strive  to 
instruct  their  subjects,  and  even  compel  them  to  receive  instruction, 
are  laymen,  married  men,  fathers  of  families,  personally  interested 
in  the  education  of  children  and  the  future  of  nations.  Not  so 
the  Tope.  lie  does  not  study,  like  other  princes,  the  temporal  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  subjects,  and  the  results  may  be  seen  in  the 
Papal  States.  Begging  is  almost  a  national  institution.  Mendi¬ 
city,  which  mere  mundane  sovereigns  strive  to  cure  as  a  plague,  is 
cultivated  like  a  flower  in  clerical  states.  ‘‘  One  evening,  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock,’’  says  IM.  About,  “  I  begged  along  all  the 
length  of  the  Corso.  I  was  not  disguised  as  a  mendicant ;  I  was 
dressed  as  one  is  on  a  l^arisian  boulevard.  However,  from  the 
Piazza  del  I’opolo  to  the  Palace  of  Venice,  I  made  three  francs 
thirty-five  centimes.  Had  I  tried  the  same  pleasantly  in  Paris, 

I  should  have  been  taken  to  the  police-office.  The  Pontifical 
Government  encourages  begging  by  the  protection  of  its  agents, 
and  counsels  it  by  the  example  of  its  monks :  it  does  its  duty.” 

Prostitution*  as  well  as  beggary  flourishes  in  Home  and  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  the  Pontifical  States.  The  police  is  too  paternal 
to  refuse  the  consolations  of  the  Hesh  to  three  millions  of  persons, 
of  whom  5000  or  6000  have  taken  the  vows  of  celibaev.  The 
J’apal  Lottery  is  a  great  State  institution  at  Home;  and  teaches 
those  who  gamble  in  it  a  salutary  lesson.  The  winners  thank 
(iod  for  his  munificence,  and  the  losers  are  punished  for  having 
coveted  tenij)oral  riches ;  a  great  ])rofit  for  every  one,  and  esp('- 
cially  for  the  Government,  which  draws  ‘2,000,000  francs  a  year 
frr*ni  it,  without  reckoning  the  satisfaction  of  duty  discharged. 
But,  with  all  the  patronage  accorded  to  ignorance,  and  all  the 
inl(deran(‘e  .‘^hown  to  heterodoxy,  infidelity  is  not  unknown  even 

*  It  seems  :i  \ico  ot’  olil  .^taadliip:  under  the  I  a;al  Government.  Iluttcii  mahes 
repeated  a}lu'^iol:•3  to  It  in  his  “  Trias  Komana.’’ 
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in  the  Roman  States.*  The  priestly  yoke  presses  too  hearily  to 
make  the  |»eople  love  the  God  ot  their  masters.  “  A  lad  of 
Riiislni,’'  savs  About,  who  drove  me  to  San  Marino,  has 
imi)ressed  oii  my  memory  a  terrible  sentence  which  often  recurs  to 
my  thoiijxhts.  God^^  said  he  to  me.  well  believe  that  if 
there  is  ""one,  lie  is  a  priest  like  the  rest.’ ^  Friend  reader,  reflect 
on  this  blackguardism.  When  I  look  at  it  closely,  I  recoil  with 
teti’or  as  from  these  crevasses  of  Vesuvius  which  reveal  the  gulf 
beneath.” 

31.  About’s  17th  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
forc'igu  oc(*upatioii  of  Rome.  The  Rope  is  loved  and  venerated  in 
all(kitholic  states  except  his  own,  and  it  was  therefore  just  and 
natural  for  the  131), 000, 000  of  Catholics  to  lend  him  their  assist¬ 
ance  against  the  3,000,000  of  malcontents  who  drove  him  out,  and 
to  continue  that  assistance,  unless  they  wish  to  have  the  work  of 
restoration  to  go  over  every  year.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
foreign  occupation.  “  We  are,”  says  the  author,  “  130,000,000 
of  Catholics  who  have  forced  upon  3,000,000  of  Italians  the 
honour  of  supporting  and  lodging  our  spiritual  chief.  If  we  did 
not  leave  in  Italy  a  respectable  anny  to  overlook  the  execution  of 
oui’  will,  we  should  be  doing  only  the  half  of  our  duty.”  Pius 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to  his  assistance  in  1848 ; 
Austria,  France,  and  Spain  answered  his  appeal.  The  first 
reduc<‘d  and  occupied  the  places  on  the  Adriatic,  the  second 
besicginl  and  took  Rome,  the  third  did  nothing,  for  the  others 
had  left  her  nothing  to  do.  Napoleon  III.,  we  are  told,  had 
vai'ious  and  com])licat('d  motives  for  the  occupation  of  Rome.  lie 
believed  it  necessary — though  perhaps  he  no  longer  does  so — for 
the  good  of  Furope,  and  besides,  he  wished  to  show  himself  the 
champion  of  order;  but  he  was  also  anxious  to  reform  abuses,  and 
introduced  the  Code  Napoleon.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Edgar 
Ney,  of  18th  August,  1849,  which  was  truly  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  he  promised  the  Romans,  in  exchange  for 
their  republic,  amnesty,!  secularistism,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  a 


*  “  In  Koine,”  says  Luigi  Bianchi,  I  assert,  the  clergy  are  generally  infidels, 
and  I  can  bring  positive  proof  ol  my  assertion  ;  for  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
Church,  which  induces  a  blind  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  her  head,  and  a 
reajtect  for  his  person,  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  clergy  at  Rome ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  irreligion  and  infidelity  pVevail  among  them.”  Afterwards  he  states,  that 
he  found  all  his  superiors,  whom  he  consulted  on  some  religious  difficulties,  disbe¬ 
lievers  of  the  dogma  of  Bapal  infallibility^  (“  Incidents  in  Hi^Life  of  an  Italian 
Prk-t.”)  - 

t  lA  en  the  amnesty  proclaimed  l)y  General  Oudinot  on  entering  Rome  was  a 
sham,  for  it  excluded  the  priests,  many  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  formation 
of  t lie  reimblic,  and  had  afterwards  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Rome.  (See 
"Incidents  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian  Priest.”)  .  ^ 
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liberal  govenimcut.  Xut  one  of  which  things,  according  to  M. 
About’s  own  showing,  have  the  Konians  yet  received.  Ilis  excuse 
is,  that  it  is  more  ditHcult  to  introduce  a  Brequet  spring  into  a 
watch  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  than  reform  into  the  anti¬ 
quated  ])ontitical  machine  ;  but  why  then  promise  what  could  not 
be  perfoimed  '1  It  is  a  far  more  intelligible  motive  for  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome,  to  suj)pose  that  they  came  forward  when 
called  upon  by  the  Pope,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  Math  the 
Austrians  and  prevent  them  from  acquiring,  by  the  possession  of 
the  Eternal  City,  absolute  power  over  the  whole  Italian  peninsula. 
M.  About  contrasts  the  good  conduct  of  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Rome  Math  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  in  the 
Legations ;  and,  though  he  probably  exaggerates  the  forbearance  of 
the  one  and  the  cruelty  of  the  others,  we  can  easily  believe,  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  that  their  base  and 
brutalizing  despotism  was  far  more  felt  by  the  Italians  of  Bologna 
and  Ancona,  than  the  comparatively  enlightened  and  progressive 
absolutism  of  the  French,  bv  their  fellow  countrvmen  in  Rome. 
“However,’’  he  says,  “I  acknowledge,  Muth  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  is  more  logical  than 
ours.  They  have  come  into  tlie  Papal  States  intending  to  remain 
there ;  they  neglect  nothing  in  order  to  assure  their  conquest. 
They  decimate  the  population  in  order  to  make  themselves  feared. 
They  perj)etuate  disorder,  in  order  that  their  presence  may  be 
always  necessary.  Disorder  and  fear  are  the  best  arms  of  tlie 
Austrians.  As  to  us,  here  is  what  we  have  done.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  France — nothing  :  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope — very 
little  :  in  the  interest  of  the  Italian  nation — less  still.”  lie 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  French  have  been  ccmstantly 
urging  reforms  upon  the  Pope  during  nine  consecutive  years, 
while  he  has  steadily  kept  on  retrograding  instead  of  advanc¬ 
ing.”  Our  persistency  has  at  last  become  disagreeable  to  liiiii. 
and  he  would  far  prefer  the  Austrians,  who  never  speak  of  liberty.’’ 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  less  M.  About  talk 
about  liberty  the  better.  Austrian  despotism  is  brutal  and  crush¬ 
ing,  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
enlightenment ;  but  the  absolutism  of  the  present  ruler  of  the 
French  nation  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and 
some  of  his  metliods  of  maintaining  his  power  are  thoroughly 
unscrupulous.  Has  M.  About  ever  heard  of  a  process  much  ii 
favour  with  the  government  of  Xapoleon  III.,  and  known  ii 
France  as  “  Internement  ”?  As  it  may  be  new  to  most  of  oir 
readers,  we  shall  briefly  explain  it.  A  doctor,  lawyer,  or  mer¬ 
chant — at  Marseilles,  for  example — is  unlucky  enough  to  incur  tk 
suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  an  official  is  sent  to  him  to  inti- 
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©late  that  he  is  believed  to  be  disaffected,  and  to  request — that  is 
to  order — him  to  transfer  his  business  to  Paris  or  Bordeaux.^  H© 
lias  no  resource  but  to  obey,  to  break  up  his  connections,  ruin  his 
business,  inuxiverish  his  family.  A  man  thus  treated  is  said  to  be 
Interne and  we  were  recently  informed  by  an  accomplished 
Fn  ncli  writer,  that  several  thousand  Frenchmen  have  been  thus 
internes'’  since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor. 

•  M.  About  points  out,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that,  as  the  Papal 
government  at  present  subsists,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  have  good 
soldiers.  The  officers  have  no  recognized  rank,  no  position  in  the 
State,  as  in  other  European  countries ;  besides  which,  they  are 
badly  paid,  and  the  meanest  member  of  the  clerical  caste  ranks 
above  them.  The  three  closing  chapters  are  occupied  by  the 
Consideration  of  material  interests,  finance,  and  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions  upon  the  Roman  Question.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  are  the  three  great  sources  of  the  wealth  of  states — 
the  three  things  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  ever}"  vdse  govern¬ 
ment  :  they  are  all  neglected  by  that  of  Rome.  The  capital  itself 
is  the  least  commercial  and  the  least  manufacturing  town  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  and  its  envii’ons  resemble  a  desert.  Manufac- 
tur(‘s  are  everywhere  checked  by  the  number  of  privileged  mono- 
p<  )lists,  and  commerce  by  the  w^ant  of  good  roads,  and  the  consequent 
cost  of  the  transport  of  merchandize.  The  monks  resist  a  railway 
passing  through  their  property  as  they  w^ould  the  de\dl  himself, 
and  the  budget  of  public  works  is  Avasted  on  the  building  and 
repair  of  churches  and  basilicas,  of  which  there  are  already  more 
til  an  enough.  One  recently  constructed  on  the  road  to  Ostia  has 
cost  12,000,000  of  francs,  and  is  still  only  half  finished.  The 
enormous  taxes  discourage  agriculture.  According  to  an  able 
writer,*  the  rural  properties  in  the  commune  of  Bologna  pay  160 
francs  of  taxation  upon  eveiy  100  francs  of  rent.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  content  \yith.  absorbing  the  revenue,  it  also  encroaches 
on  the  capital,  of  its  subjects.  In  1855,  wffien  the  \dnes  every¬ 
where  failed,  the  lay  sovereigns  of  Europe  universally  exerted 
tliemselves  to  assist  the  unfortunate  proprietors,  wffiereas  Cardinal 
Antoiielli  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
Tines  of  1,862,500  francs.  He  and  his  infallible  master  forgot 
til  at  saying  of  a  Roman  emperor,  ‘‘  The  good  shepherd  ought  to 
sliear  his  sheep,  and  not  to  flay'them.”  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
Ws  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
ilie  Campagna,  w’hich  M.  About  thinks;  by  a^ proper  application 
and  encouragement  of  industry,  might  not  only  be  gradually  freed 
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La  Dette  publique  des  Etats  Romain^  par  le  Marquis  J.  N.  Papole.” 
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from  malaria,  but  also  be  made  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
state;  of  this,  however,  he  has  no  hopes,  from  the  efforts  of 'the 
Papal  goveniment.  “  It  suflices  to  say,”  he  tells  us,  ‘‘  that  the 
subjects  of  the  lh)pe  ^rill  be  as  rich  and  as  happy  as  any  people  iii 
Europe,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  no  longer  governed  by  a  pope.” 
On  the  subject  of  the  Ihmtitical  finances,  M.  About  furnishes  us 
with  some  curious  and  startling  details.  A  budget  of  70,000,000 
is  leried  annually  upon  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  heaWest  burden  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  class — the  small  ])roprietors.  The  piwince 
of  Bologna  is  the  most  hea\41y  taxed.  It  contains  a  population  of 
370,107  persons,  and  yet  its  proprietors  pay  60,000  francs  a  year 
more  to  the  l\>pe  than  those  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  province 
of  Milan  pay  to  the  Austrian  government.  The  public  burdens 
are  more  insupportable  under  the  present  Po])e  than  they  have 
ever  yet  been.  The  taxes  of  the  province  of  Bologna  have  been 
more  than  doubled  between  1846  and  1858.  The  cost  of  col¬ 
lection,  too,  is  enonnous.  In  England  it  is  8  per  cent. ;  in  France, 
14  ;  in  Ihedmont,  16  ;  while  in  tlie  Pontifical  States  it  reaches  the 
enormous  ])roportion  of  31  per  cent.  !  Twenty-five  millions  of  the 
revenue  go  to  j)ay  the  interest  of  the  large  and  constantly-increasing 
national  debt ;  10,000,000  are  swallowed  up  by  the  army;  3,000,000 
are  devoted  to  the  repair  and  construction  of  prisons ;  2,000,000 
to  the  administration  of  justice;  2,500,000  to  public  works; 
1,500,000  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness  and  mendicity  in 
Koine  !  while  onlv  400,000  are  devoted  to  public  instruction  ! 

AV  e  now  come  to  AI.  About’s  conclusion.  If  we  approve  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  he  tells  us,  we  must  praise 
everything,  even  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  AntonClli.  If  the 
enormities  of  the  Ihipal  Government  revolt  us,  it  is  against  the 
ecclesiastical  monarchy  that  we  must  arise.  lie  considers,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  hope  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  oi 
carrpng  out  the  grand  remedy — the  total  abolition  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope ;  and  we  must  look  to  some  more  limited  plan 
of  refonn.  In  1814,  Count  .cMdini,  in  1831,  Rossi,  and  in  1853, 
Count  de  Cavour — belie^4ng  it  impossible  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  the  kingdom  abandoned  to  liim — proposed  to 
Europe  to  remedy  the  evil  by  reducing  the  extent  of  the  State 
of  the  Church.  The  following  remarks  from  M.  About  upon 
this  proposal  conclude  his  suggestive  and  brilliant  volume. 
‘‘  Xotliing  is  more  just,  more  natural,  and  more  easy,  than  to 
liberate  the  Adriatic  pro\inces,  and  to  inclose  the  Papal  despotism 
between  the  Alediterranean  and  the  Apennines.  I  have  showi; 
you  that  the  towms  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Rimini,  Ancona, 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Papal  yoke,  and  the  most  worthy 
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of  liberly :  set  them  free.  To  effect  this  miracle,  it  needs  but  a 
«ti'<  (ke  of  the  pen,  and  the  eagle  quill  wbicb  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  is  still  cut.  There  would  remain  to  the  ro])e  1,000,000  of 
subjex'ts  and  3,000,000  of  acres ;  the  whole  uncultivated  enough, 
I  confess :  but  perhaps  the  diminution  of  his  revenue  would 
force  him  to  administer  his  possessions  better,  and  to  turn  his 
resources  to  bettor  jjrofit.  lie  would  do  one  of  two  things  :  either 
he  would  follow  in  tlie  j)ath  of  good  goveniments,  and  the  condition 
of  his  subjects  would  become  suj)portable ;  or  he  would  harden 
iiniM'lf  ill  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Mediterranean 
pr,  »nnces  would  claim  independence  in  their  turn.  At  the  worst, 
and  to  conclude,  the  Pope  would  always  preserve  the  City  of 
Borne,  his  palaces,  his  temples,  his  cardinals,  his  prelates,  his 
priests,  his  monks,  his  princes  and  his  lackeys.  Europe  would 
aliment  this  little  colony.  Romo,  surrounded  by  the  respect  of 
the  universe  as  by  a  wall  of  China,  would  bo,  so  to  speak,  a 
for(  ign  body  in  the  midst  of  free  and  Imng  Italy,  which  would 
suffer  from  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  veteran  suffers  from  a 
hsi\  forgotten  by  the  surgeon.  But  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals — 
will  tliev  easilv  resign  themselves  to  be  oiilv  ministers  of  religion  ? 
Will  the  y  readily  renounce  their  political  influence  ?  Will  they 
one  day  lose  the  habit  of  interfering  in  our  affairs,  of  arming 
princes  against  one  another,  and  of  quietly  exciting  subjects  to 
rebel  against  their  sovereigns  ?  I  doubt  it.  But  princes  also 
will  use  the  rights  of  lawful  defence.  They  will  read  history. 
They  will  see  that  the  strong  governments  have  been  those  who 
have  kept  religion  udthin  its  proper  sphere ;  that  the  Homan  senate 
did  not  accord  to  Carthaginian  priests  the  prirflege  of  preaching  in 
Italy;  that  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Emperor  of  Hussia 
are  the  heads  of  the  It<nglish  and  Russian  Churches,  and  that  Paris 

o^ht  legally  to  be  the  sovereign  metropolis  of  the  Churches  of 
Ira  1  ice. 
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There  is  probably  no  instance  in  the  history^  of  invention  of  an 
art  having  reached  so  rapidly  a  high  state  of  development  as  that 
afforded  hy  the  progress  of  photography.  The  probability  is  that 
of  those  who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines,  by  far  the  gi’eater 
number,  if  they  do  not  recollect  the  first  announcement  that 
pictures  could  be  dra^Mi  by  light,  remember  perfectly  well  when 
photography  was  not.  If  photography  could  be  extinguished  now, 
not  only  would  a  great  number  of  ingenious  ladies  and  gentlemen 
be  sadly  inconvenienced  for  lack  of  occupation,  but  hundreds  of 
persons  would  be  reduced  from  affluence  to  distress,  while  the 
number  of  those  who  would  be  made  beggars,  by  the  loss  of 
emploMnent  to  higlily-skilled  workmen,  must  be  counted  by  tens 
of  thousands.  Few  persons,  not  actually  behind  the  scenes,  have 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  trade  now  done  in  this  country — and 
rapidly  increasing — in  photographic  apparatus,  chemicals,  and 
productions.  We  could  name  half  a  dozen  large  print  shops  in 
London  which  have  now  practically  ceased  to  deal  in  anything 
but  photographic  pictures.  The  business  done  in  the  manufactm’e 
of  collodion,  nitrate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potassium,  hjyDOsulphite  of 
soda,  and  other  chemicals  indispensable  to  the  photographer,  is 
literally  enormous.  The  demand  for  alcohol  has  increased  so 
much  as  to  have  introduced  positively  a  new  element  of  complaint 
into  the  objections  urged  against  the  heavy  tax  to  which  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  is  subjected.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
a  new  branch  of  industry  has  been  created.  The  qualities  required 
by  the  photographer  are  very  special,  and  the  business  is  practi¬ 
cally  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading  houses ;  but  the  demand 
upon  them  is  immense,  and  has  called  for  the  erection  of  new 
glass-houses,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  entirely  new  departments  to  attend  to  this  class  of  business 
only.  The  manufacture  of  lenses  has  been  similarly  stimulated, 
and  the  demand  for  fine  cabinet-work  is  so  pressing,  that  probably 
half  as  many  more  cabinet-makers  than  at  present  exist  could  be 
taken  on  without  inconvenience.  It  may  readily  be.  conceived, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  persons  dabbling  or  seriously 
engaged  in  photography  must  be  prodigious,  and  yet  the  art. 
as  of  general  application,  is  scarcely  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 

If  we  compare  the  first  rudimentary  productions  of  the  Talbo- 
ty'pe  or  Daguerreotye  processes — the  wTinkled  brows,  huge  mouths, 
fixed  and  aching  eyes,  distorted  features  and  general  ugliness  of 
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earlier  portraits — with  the  excjuisite  results  of  the  best  photo- 
giaphic  artists  of  the  ])reseiit  clay,  the  progress  of  the  art  will 
a])pear  not  less  ivinarkahlc*.  Uvery  one  reineinbers  ho^^  he  used 
to  look  at  a  “likeness’'  (comparatively  so  emailed),  taken  by  a 
dairiierreotvper  of  tifteen  years  ago — how  he  had  to  turn  it  and 
tivTst  it  about,  to  walk  abdut  the  room  and  “dodge”  the  light 
be  fore  he  could  see  anything  at  all,  and  then  how  sorry  he  was 
tliat  he  coi(/(i  see  anything.  No  wonder  that  young  ladies  wc^re 
loth  to  give  their  portraits  to  their  admirers,  or  that  ladies  of  a 
ccu’tain  age  refused  to  give  them  to  anyone.  The  only  consolation 
one  had  was  to  think  that  in  all  probability  they  would  fade  away 
and  he  entirely  obliterated  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  lack  of  villainous  photographs  at  the  present  day ;  we 
have  only  to  walk  down  any  of  the  main  thoroughfares  in  London 
to  find  a  jdiotographer  established  in  the  house  in  the  street  that 
no  one  else  will  take — the  house  which  has  been  for  years  in 
Cliaiicery,  or  of  which  the  last  tenant  murdered  his  wife  and 
childi’cn  and  then  cut  his  own  throat, — who  will  do  his  best  to 
rc'-enaet,  in  res])eet  of  “  the  human  face  divine,”  atrocities  that  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  horrors  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  brutality 
of  a  wife-slayer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  something  like  absolute 
perfection  in  portraits  is  certainly  attained  by  the  highest  class  of 
pliotograj)hic  artists.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  particularize  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  photographic  portraits  to  be  seen  in 
London,  we  should  point  to  those  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the 
In (f. strafed  Xen's  of  f/ie  World,  and  from  which  the  remarkable 
scu'ies  of  engraved  likenesses  published  with  that  newsj)aper  have 
been  taken.  It  is  (piite  true  that  these  photographs  have  been 
laboriously  sti])pled  up  by  excellent  artists ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
til  at  without  the  aid  of  photography  any  approach  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  outline,  feature,  and  proportions  here  attained  would  have 
b('(‘n  utterly  impossible. 

riie  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  achievements  of 
photography  is  mjt  more  marked  in  the  department  of  portraiture 
than  ()f  landscape.  A\  e  never  hear  now,  except  from  some 
artistic  ohstractu'c,  the  vehement  tirades  against  .landscape  pho- 
togiM])hy  wliidi  used  to  be  indulged  in  by  every  one  wdio  had,  or 
V  ish(‘d  to  think  he  had,  artistic  taste  and  knowledge,  and  for 
which  the  most  ardent  _ defender -of -photogrirphy  could  not  but 
admit  that  there  was  too  much  foundation  in  fiict.  The  harsh 


be  tter  lenses,  apparatus,  new  processes,  and '  immensely  more  sen- 
aitn  e  chemical  surfaces,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  eye,  to  wliich 
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photogi’apliy  is  ^•adually  edueatinp:  all  classes  of  the  public,  has 
l)0«:uu  to  react  upon  the  ivudoii  of  art,  in  the  old  restricted  seiia' 
of  the  t(‘rni,  and  has  extorted  from  the  painter  largely  increased 
fidelity  to  nature.  Even  the  fleeting  shapes  and  changeful  aspirts 
of  the  clouds  are  ikjw  compelled  to  register  themselves  on  the 
delicately  sensitive  medium  employed  by  the  jdiotogi’apher,  and 
the  artist  may  have  an  opportunity  of  stiuMiig  at  his  leisure  their 
most  transient  phases,  such  as  he  coidd  never  hope  to  obtain  by 
any  other  means. 

There  was  a  higher  triumph  still  to  be  achieved,  however,  by 
the  uniti'd  aid  of  jdiotography  and  optical  discovery’ ;  namely',  the 
rejiroducing,  bv  means  of  ])ictorial  rejiresentations,  the  solidity  and 
]K‘rspective  of  nature.  Those  faithful  witnesses,  the  ey'es,  not- 
A\'Ithstanding  their  accuracy',  sometimes  play'  us  strange  tneks.  If 
we  shut  one  eve  and  look  at  a  scene  in  nature  with  which  wo 
are  not  ])reviouslv  familiar,  however  accurate  may'  be*  our  general 
capacity'  for  estimating  distances,  we  shall  be  sorely'  puzzled.  We 
shall  find  ourselves  (juite  at  a  loss  to  tell  how  far  off  a  given 
object  niav  be,  or  whether  it  is  separated  from  the  next  object 
l)(‘hind  it  bv  a  score  (jf  y'ards  or  bv  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  the 
general  effect  is  an  a])})roach  to  seeing  the  landscape  as  a  flat 
picture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  do  justice  to  the  work 
of  an  aitist,  what  do  we  do  ?  We  shut  one  eve,  roll  up  our 
catalogue  into  a  tube,  gaze  through  it  on  Jones’s  picture,  and 
declare  that  it  stands  out  with  all  the  relief  of  nature.  A  satvr, 
in  whom  the  ])hilosophical  instinct  was  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  him  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters,  but  who  did  not 
fathom  the  mvsterv,  would  certainly  turn  us  out  of  decors  as  being 
guilty'  of  a  far  more  grievous  inconsistency'  than  the  unhappy 
traveller  who  breathed  upon  his  hands  to  wann  them,  and  blew 
upon  his  porridge  to  cool  it.  Give  us,  however,  a  stereoscopic 
picture  t )  look  at,  and  we  instantly'  avail  ourselves  of  our  full 
allowance  of  eyes,  being  fully  aware  that  with  one  oidy  we  shall 
get  little  if  any  effect  of  relief. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  we  do  what  we  ordinarily'  call  freeing  a 
landscape,  or  a  picture,  or  an  object  of  any  kind,  we  porfonii  a 
compound  operation.  l>y  the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  ey'e,  a 
picture  is  formed  upon  the  retina  ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  liook 
into  the  eve  of  a  babv  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  old  ;  the  picture 
is  as  perfect,  and  the  organ  as  faithfully  receives  and  records  the 
visual  image,  as  in  the  case  of  a  full-groM'n  man :  but  the  child 
has  no  notion  of  relative  distances ;  he  will  put  his  hand  beyond 
the  object  he  wants  to  grjisp,  will  seriously  attempt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  moon,  and,  could  he  take  in  the  idea,  would  have  no  difficult}' 
in  believing  that  the  green  cheese  of  which  it  was  made  wa.' 
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Eerfectly  available  for  the  supply  of  liis  o\yi\  wants.  Tlie  process 
y  which  he  learns  to  discriminate  between  objects  at  ditferent 
distance's  is  vei  v  lonjjj  and  very  slow  ^  it  is,  in  tact,  a  regular 
proci'ss  of  (‘(hfcation,  <>:reatly  aided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is 
constantly  exercised  to  tell  the  child  what  certain  combinations  of 
outliiu's  and  sliadings  pictured  on  the  retina  reiilly  mean.  The 
m&n  pcidbrnis  at  once — and  apparently,  but  only  in  appearance 
as  one,  two  distinct  operations,  lie  receives  the  visual  image,  and 
from  tlie  results  of  long  experience  and  training,  interprets,  at  once 
and  correctlv,  what  the  visual  image  means.  That  this  is  so,  needs 
scarcely  more  proof  than  the  dithculty  experienced  by  every  man 
when  placed  amongst  scenery  of  a  ditferent  kind  to  that  to  which 
he  h  as  been  accustomed,  in  forming  any  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
of  distances.  Landsmen  are  in  the  habit  of  saydiig  that  water  is 
very  deceptive  as  to  distance ;  the  sailor  does  not  think  so.  We 
can  testify  from  ample  experience  that  it  takes  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  ice-world  to  enable  the  most  accurate  observers  to 
judge  wlu'tber  a  ])articular  point  for  which  they  are  making  wdll 
be  reached  in  hall*  an  hour,  or  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Of  course, 
where  the  size  of  the  distant  object  is  already  accurately  conceived 
by  antecedent  knowledge  or  expeneiice,  or  where  the  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  its  outline  is  such  as  experience  also  tells  us  indicates  a 
considerable  distance,  the  difficulty  is  much  diminished ;  but  in  a 
clear  transparent  atmosphere,  where  even  distant  objects  are 
sharply  detiiied,  and  in  scenes  where  we  have  no  means  of  kno\\Tng 
beforeliand  the  actual  size  of  the  objects  we  behold, — or,  to  speak 
mure  correctly,  are  unable  to  reduce  them  to  comparison  \^dth 
some  standard  present,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the  mind — 
we  lose  the  benefit  of  previous  education,  and  soon  find  out  that 
th('  eve  will  not  serve  us,  ^^dthout  the  help  of  the  mind,  any  more 
th  an  tlie  mind  without  the  help  of  the  eye. 

^b>w,  ill  forming  the  conception  of  solidity  and  of  relative  dis¬ 
tances,  the  mind  depends  in  great  measure  upon  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  we  have  not  yet  touched — namely,  upon  the 
dill  erence  between  the  picture  thro\\Ti  on  the  retina  of  the  right 
eye  and  that  thro\Mi  on  the  left.  A  volume  of  Macaulay's 
“  I'issays,”  closely  bound,  ^\dth  a  rounded  back,  stands  on  the  table 
bcfoi-e  us ;  closing  the  right  eye,  we  see  ^yiih'  the  left  ‘‘  M,"  of 
Macaulay,  plain  enough  on  its  back ;  it  happens  so  to  stand,  that 
if  we  close  the  left  eye  and  look  at  it  ^nth  the  right  eye  only,  we 
can  barely  see  one  stroke  of  the  ‘‘  M."  It  is  quite  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  tliat  we  do  really  see  Arith  the  two  eyes  two  distinct  pictures, 
that  given  by  each  eye  embracing  rather  more  in  one  direction 
and  rather  less  in  the  other,  than  the  image  rendered  by  its  fellow. 
^  e  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  \Ndth  some  objects,  in  a  lesser 
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dc^co  with  all — on  the  combination  of  those  two  images  for  our 
notions  of  the  actual  fonns  and  relative  distances  of  things.  Tak^^ 
the  pen  wltli  which  you  are  writing,  away  from  the  paper :  shield 
it  from  the  light  so  that  no  tell-tale  shadow  is  cast  by  it — shut  one 
eye,  and  we  defy  you  to  say  whether  the  pen  is  an  inch  or  a  line 
from  the  ])aper.  A  lamp  stands  upon  a  side-table  as  we  write, 
with  a  glass  globe  encircling  its  chimney.  It  is  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance — not  exactly  a  “  friend  of  forty  years  ’’  perhaps — but  still 
very  familiar,  and  we  have  a  pretty  accurate  mental  impression 
of  its  portly  aspect  to  fall  back  upon  ;  but  as  we  place  it  in  a  light 
falling  upon  its  surface  with  tolerable  unifonnity,  and  look  at  it 
with  one  eye  through  a  roll  of  paper  just  narrow  enough  to  shut 
out  its  bounding  line,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  say,  upon  the 
view,  whether  the  surface  is  round  or  Hat :  but  give  us  the  other 
eye  to  help  us,  and  we  instantly  recognize  its  true  form, 
why  is  it,  that  when  we  want  to  admire  the  magnificent  perspective 
and  relief  of  Jones’s  work,  we  industriously  shut  one  eye,  and 
confine  our  gaze  to  the  canvas  itself,  apart  from  the  frame  P  It 
is  because  it  suits  us  voluntarily  to  abandon  one  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  would  be  sure  to  tell  us  with  too  unsparing  fidelity 
that  it  was  only  a  fiat  surface  after  all ;  so  we  give  the  go-by  to 
this  inconveniently  truthful  monitor,  and  look  at  the  great  artist’s 
work  \rfth  one  eve  onlv.  The  imagination  is  now  free  from  the 
trammels  of  too  much  knowledge,  and  the  mind  transports  us, 
with  more  or  less  facihty,  to  the  scene  the  painter  has  rendered, 
without  the  risk  of  being  called  back  again  by  the  matter-of-fact 
appeal  made  to  us  by  the  second  eye.  It  is  from  the  same  desire 
to  prevent  interference  with  the  j)lay  of  imagination  that  we  so 
carefully  exclude  the  frame.  Though  the  scene  be  one  of  oriental 
richness,  the  idea  we  wish  to  cherisli  would  be  sadly  discomposed 
by  our  being  called  upon  to  fancy  also  that  the  sparkling  stream? 
and  the  orange  groves,  beneath  which  the  enamoured  damsel  is 
disconsolately  brooding  over  her  soft  sorrows,  were  really  set  in 
a  gorgeous  frame  of  gilded  oak  or  plaster  of  Paris.  With  tlie 
stereosco})e,  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavour  to  reproduce,  in 
some  degree,  the  conditions  under  which  we  behold  the  scenes  of 
nature  ;  and  we  present  to  each  eye  a  difierent  jncture.  Tlie 
right  eye  looks  at  the  picture  taken  yrfth  the  camera  planted  at 
one  spot,  the  left  eye  at  the  jncture  taken  with  the  camera  shifted 
to  the  left  of  its  former  position.  Thus  an  apj)roach  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  actual  vision  of  the  scene  rej)resented  is  secured : 
the  mind  is  required,  as  in  looking  as  the  actual  object,  to  combine 
two  difierent  j)ictures,  and  it  has  far  less  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  conception  of  the  solidity  and  of  the  difiering  distances  of  the 
objects  portrayed.  Now,  when  we  gain  our  conceptions  of  the 
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true  character  of  a  distant  scene  by  the  use  of  the  eyes  merely, 
it  is  oh\'ious  that  the  difference  between  the  two  pictures  formed 
Mpoii  the  two  eyes  respectively  must  be  ver\’  small  indeed.  The 

Erallax  of  an  object  two  miles  off,  seen  first  at  one  place  and 
t  il  at  another,  no  farther  from  it  than  one  eye  is  from  its  fellow, 
must  be  minute  indeed.  It  is  a  proof  of  how  admirable  is  the 
optical  mechanism  of  the  eye,  that  it  is  in  general  quite  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  we 
irc  looking  at ;  but  we  are  apt,  not  unfrequently,  to  be  deceived — 
arid  deceived  very  much — as  to  the  amount  of  relief  possessed  by  a 
distant  object.  A  recess  on  a  distant  glacier,  which  we  imagine  to 
hi  trifling,  often  turns  out  to  be  a  deep  inlet  in  the  mountain 
chain.  If  we  go  still  further  off,  we  are  quite  misled  by  the  eyes. 
The  full  moon  might  well  be  the  ‘‘  glorious  silver  shield  ’’  to  which 
one  of  our  sweetest  poets  compares  it,  for  all  the  unaided  sight  can 
tell  us  :  and  this  bewilderment  becomes  the  greater  in  proportion 
to  our  want  of  previous  and  independent  knowledge  of  the  objects 
we  are  looking  at.  AVe  need  two  semibly  different  pictures  to 

S’ve  us  the  true  conception  of  solidity,  rotundity,  or  relative 
stance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  photographer,  in  order  to  render 
the  illusion  more  perfect,  is  in  the  habit  of  separating  the  two 
positions  of  his  camera  by  a  larger  space  than  that  between  the 
o  eyes.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  share  the  mind  has  in 
forming  the  conception  of  the  object  looked  at,  that,  to  a  certain 
Kniitcd  extent,  it  corrects  this  anomaly ;  and  if  the  two  positions 
of  the  camera  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  times  the  distance  of 
the  eyes  from  one  another,  no  distortion,  or  no  appreciable  dis- 
to  rtlon,  ensues,  even  with  near  objects.  The  process,  however,  is 
often  carried  too  far :  people  are  fond  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
“startling  relief;'’  but  the  relief  is  often  much  greater  than  in 
nature.  A  spherical  ball  is  dra\vn  out  into  an  egg-shaped  solid, 
^th  the  one  end  pointed  towards  the  spectator,  and  points  of  the 
picture  at  different  distances  from  the  eye  are  thrown  farther  apart 
ftan  they  should  be.  The  effect  upon  the  human  face  and  figure 
is  very  curious,  and  very  unpleasant,  and  great  bad  taste  is  some¬ 
times  shown,  in  this  respect,  in  stereoscopic  portraiture.  AVith 
distant  objects,  hownver,  wn  may  often,  by  the  aid  of_the  stereo- 
•c<  >pe,  get  a  much  correcter  notion  of  their  true  relative  positions 
ft  an  w'e  can  by  the  unassisted  eyes.  Some  of  the  best  stereo¬ 
typic  pictures  of  distant  Alpine  scenes  are  maiwelously  successful 
in  bringing  home  to  the  mind  the  true  amount  of  relief  and  inden¬ 
tation  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  recesses  they  represent ;  and 
we  may  get  in  this  way  very  accurate  information  as  to  the 

we  can  never  hope  to  reach.  In  the  case  of 
a  distant  mountain  \dew’,  the  two  positions  of  the  camera  would 
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1 0  many  feet  apart ;  but  when  we  come  to  multiply  by  hundred 
of  thousands  the  figures  which  ex])ress  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  us,  how  are  we  to  get  sufficient  distance  between  the  two 
stations  of  our  camera,  to  give  us  the  requisite  sensible  difference 
between  the  jiictures  received  by  the  two  eyes  ?  If  we  wish,  for 
instance,  to  test  by  stereoscopy  the  actual  figure  of  the  moon,  ho\r 
are  we  to  get  sufficient  parallax  / 

Probably  few  persons  of  the  thousands  who  have  seen  th 
beautiful  stcTcoscopic  portraits  of  the  moon  now  to  be  had  in 
London,  and  who  have  marveled  at  her  unwonted  aspect,  appear- 
ing  no  longer  as  the  ‘‘silver  sliield,’’  but  in  all  the  full-blown 
dignity  of  her  true  sphericity,  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
mechanical  contrivance  and  astronomical  knowledge  involved  in 
this  remarkable  performance.  To  get  a  photograph  of  the  moon 
at  all  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed.  The  pho¬ 
tographic  action  of  moonlight  is  so  feeble,  that  despite  all  the 
improvements  brought  to  bear  by  recent  research  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  films  sensitive  to  light,  an  exposure  of  hours  would  be 
needed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  produce  any  appreciable 
result.  But  the  moon  is  moving  quickly  through  the  skies,  and 
anything  beyond  a  inomentary  exposure,  if  it  produced  any  effect 
at  all,  would  give  a  blurred  outline  and  a  hazy  picture.  It  fc 
necessary,  therefore,  to  call  in  aid  the  complicated  machinen 
already  existing  in  observatories,  by  which  the  telescope  is  madt 
to  follow  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  that  the  moon  or 
other  heavenly  body  being  once  got  into  the  centre  of  its  field, 
it  remains  in  the  centre  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  A  von 
large  telescoj)e  ^^dll,  of  course,  concentrate  and  condense  very 
much  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  it  has  been  found  possible, 
the  powerful  instruments  of  our  best  observatories,  actually  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  moon  on  a  prepared  glass  plate  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  seconds  !  Eu: 
the  stereoscopic  difficulty  still  remains — \dz :  how  to  obtain  twe 
sensibly  different  pictures  of  the  moon,  which,  as  everyone  know?, 

has  the  same  side  alwavs  turned  to  us.  Here  the  astronomer 

% 

calls  in  aid  the  facts  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  axis  i; 
not  absolutely  uniform;  so  that  it  is  not  ahsolatehj  the  same 
portion  of  the  moon  that  is  always  turned  to  us.  If  a  line  were 
dl'a^vn  from  the  centre  of  our  globe  to  the  centre  of  the  moon, 
the  combination  of  the  irregularities  of  the  moon’s  motion  and 
our  motion  gives  the  appearance  of  a  slight  oscillator}"  movemcn: 
towards  one  side  or  the  other  side  of  this  line;  thus  bringing’ 
under  our  eyes  a  little  more  now  of  the  eastern,  now  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Another  motion,  in  virtue  of  which  the  axi' 
of  the  moon  sways  a  little  from  side  to  side,  causes  a  siniila: 
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slight  change  in  the  portions  of  the  northeni  and  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres  visible  from  time  to  time.  Now  all  these  little  eccentri¬ 
cities  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  astronomer,  and  are  calculated 
and  laid  down  beforehand  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  precision. 
All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  select  two  periods  when  the 
moon  is  e(iiially  near  to  the  full  or  to  the  new,  and  when  there  is 
a  snlHcient  amount  of  difference  between  tlie  portions  exposed  to 
view,  and  to  take  one  half  of  the  compound  stereoscopic  picture 
on  each  occasion.  The  result  has  proved  as  remarkable  as  the 
ste})s  which  lead  to  it  are  complicated  and  delicate.  Not  merely 
has  the  rotundity  of  the  moon  been  brought  out  as  a  matter  of 
ocular  demonstration,  but  the  irregular  character  of  its  surface; 
its  lofty  mountains  and  deep  volcanic  craters  have  been  so  gra¬ 
phically  rendered,  as  probably  to  dispose  of  all  future  controversy 
as  to  their  nature. 

It  is  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Professor  Wheatstone 
that  this  beautiful  and  remarkable  discovery  is  due.  The  conve¬ 
nient  instrument  now  in  common  use  is  not  the  original  application 
of  the  })rincii)le,  but  even  the  ordinary  stereoscope  was,  we  believe, 
first  constructed  by  the  same  distinguished  man.  In  the  first 
inst  a  nee,  the  experiments  were  almost  all  made  wdth  diagrams, 
consisting  of  the  outlines  of  solid  figures  as  seen  from  different 
points  of  view ;  and  some  results  were  obtained  illustrating  curi¬ 
ously  the  great  part  taken  by  the  miiidy  as  distinguished  from  the 
mert'  faculty  of  xision,  in  producing  the  effects  in  question.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  stereoscoj)}'  supply  additional 
evidence  in  siq)]»ort  of  the  same  proposition.  It  has  been  shown 
that  if  a  })age  of  ])rint  be  taken,  and  the  type  be  slightly  altered, 
so  as  to  throw  a  letter  or  a  word  here  and  there  out  of  place,  by 
moving  it  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  former  position, 
and  a  page  be  struck  off  from  the  altered  type,  and  the  two  then 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  the  words  or  letters 
which  have  been  displaced  in  the  second  page  staid:  instantly  into 
high  relief.  It  is  obvious  here  that  the  effect  is  a  mental  one,  and 
that  the  simple  fact  of  the  letters  occupying  places  slightly  different 
in  the  two  pages  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  relief,  for  which 
theru'  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 

?henomenon  wall  supply  a  means  of  detecting  forged  bank-notes, 
f  a  forged  noto  and  a  genuine_one  of-tlre  same  date  be  placed  side 
bv  side  in  the  stereoscope,  the  eye  will  instantly  detect  the  mis¬ 
placement  ()f  a  single  stroke,  or  a  single  water-mark,  by  the  relief 
mto  which  it  will  be  thrown.  It  is  obWous  that,  if  methods  now 
available  be  used,  and  the  plate  be  engraved  by  photography,  the 
test  may  fail,  so  far  as  the  engraved  matter  of  the  note  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  as  the  w\ater-mark^s  cannot  be  introduced  by  photo- 
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graphic  agency  into  the  substance  of  the  paper,  any  deviation 
this  respect  from  the  pattern  of  the  genuine  note  will  probably 
apparent. 

What  wonders  photography  in  general,  or  stereoscopy  in  pan 
cular,  may  yet  be  destined  to  achieve,  it  would  be  rash  to  prcdic 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  considering  the  short  peri', 
over  which  the  history  of  the  art  as  yet  extends,  and  the  numb 
of  skilful  and  ingenious  minds  now  engaged  in  photograpL 
researches,  the  best  productions  of  the  present  day  ^rill  be  con 
pletely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  future  years.  If  phot 
graphy  should  ever  succeed  in  the  difficult  task  of  copying  ti 
colours,  as  well  as  of  recording  the  differing  amounts  of  chemic, 
light  and  shade,  of  nature,  the  fancy  may  safely  run  riot  ^sitho: 
the  slightest  danger  of  exaggerating  the  beauty  of  the  results  ^ 
may  look  for.  Nor  vdU  the  prospect  appear  hopeless,  when  u 
remember  that  one  French  chemist*  has  already  succeeded: 
obtaining,  by  photographic  means,  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrur 
though  he  has  failed  in  rendering  them  permanent ;  and  tt 
another,  t  if  he  has  not  actually  done  that  by  which  the  satiri' 
meant  to  suggest  the  highest  pitch  of  chimerical  insanity,  ai 
extracted  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  has  at  all  events  shown : 
how"  to  hotfk  ffj)  U(jht  in  any^  convenient  receptacle, — and,  for  augl 
we  know',  it  might  perfectly'  w'ell  be  stored  in  a  hollow^  cucumber- 
and  bring  it  out  fresh  and  fit  for  use  whenever  occasion  ni;- 
require. 


*  M.  I>ecquerel. 
t  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 
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Ifc  HUMAN  CALORIC, 

eri  * 

We  must  be  plain  wnth  our  readers.  It  tnuU  not  do  to  mince 
ipL  matt(  rs  where  questions  of  science  are  concerned.  Dainty  people 
con  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  the  proposition  we  are  about  to  advance, 
bot'  NeTcrtheless,  we  persist.  Fearless  of  the  consequences — utterly 
^  ti  unawed  by  the  hisses  which  we  know  ensue — we  proceed  to 

lay  down  the  following  assertion:  We  are  all  li\ing  stoves — 
tbo:  walking  fire-places — funiaces  in  the  flesh. 

ts  ^  The  channing  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  made  such  pleasant 
n  ^  haToc  amongst  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
3d  r  James  Fox,  by  kissing  refractor}^  voters,  used  to  declare  that  the 
nir  finest  compliment  she  ever  received  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
tk  duatnian.  Stepping  out  of  her  carriage  one  day,  a  worthy 
tin  who  belonged  to  that  profession,  and  wLo  was  about  to  indulge 
,  ai  in  a  little  tobacco,  caught  sight  of  her  sparkling  countenance, 
Ti  t  and  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  ma’am,  do  let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your 
LUgi  eyes  I  ” 

)er-  Now’,  w’e  do  not  intend  to  say  that  anyone  can  kindle  a  cigar,  or 
Di;;  boil  an  egg,  or  even  ignite  a  lucifer-match,  at  these  human  hearths. 
There  have  been  old  saints,  it  is  true,  w’hose  piety  w’as  so  ardent, 

_  that  when,  like  St.  Fechieii,  they  plunged  into  a  bath,  the  w’ater 

begun  to  bubble  and  seethe  as  if  it  w’ere  passing  into  a  state  of 
excitable  ebullition.  But  Ave  cannot  conscientiously  indorse  a 
story  of  this  description.  Perhaps  our  bodies  may  now^  be  in  a 
mori‘  secular  condition  than  fonnerly;  certainly  they  are  not 
capable  of  rivaling  these  legendary  feats.  Still,  w’e  repeat,  they 
are  stoves — fire-places — furnaces — if  those  terms  can  be  applied  to 
any  apparatus  for  the  express  production  of  caloric. 

Let  the  disgusted  reader  try  a  simple  experiment.  Insert  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  the  mouth,  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
rapidly  until  it  indicates  a  temperature  of  about  98°.  There  it 
will  remain,  with  little  or  no  variation,  however  long  he  may 
de^■ote  himself  to  this  scientific  inquiry — that  is  to  say,  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  minutes — seeing  that,  according  to  the  best  calcu- 
l^oiis,  the  tongue  is  generally- w’anted  -at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  either  for  purposes  of  tallang  or  eating.  Meanw’hile,  the  air 
around  may  be  as  cool  as  you  will.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  month 
of  January,  w  hen  winter  is  presumed  to  be  reigning  in  full  vigour, 
and  every  inanimate  object  appears  to  have  been  drained  of  its 
caloric ;  still  the  human  structure  will  exhibit  a  surplus  of  66°. 
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poirhiips  phosphorus — wc  have  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
oxj'geii  iiispirt'cl  has  entered  into  confederacy  with  carbon,  and 
Oj|Dsr(|uontly  as  larp^e  an  auiount  of  heat  must  have  been  liberated 
as  il  the  same  transaction  had  occurred  in  a  grate  or  a  candlestick. 
It  is  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  therefore  in  every  quarter  of  the 
fiaiiie,  that  this  process  is  conducted. 

JIuch  has  been  said,  much  \mtten,  respecting  the  precise 
soul VI  s  of  ^'ital  caloric.  Dr.  Black’s  theory  was,  that  the  latent 
heat  of  the  air — and  there  is  enough  in  any  apartment,  were  it 
suddenly  struck  out,  to  reduce  the  occupants  to  a  cinder — was 

Sj'tially  made  sensible  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  communicated  to 
V  visiting  blood.  Some  philosojdiers  have  voted  for  an  electro- 
ch(  inical  origin :  some  have  demanded  for  the  nervous  force  a 
diaiv  at  least  in  the  management  of  our  internal  theimometer. 
To  the  latter  hypothesis,  indeed,  some  weight  must  be  allowed. 
W1  len  a  man  is  thro^\^l  into  a  passion — as,  for  instance,  by  an  un- 
saqx-cted  arrest ;  or  a  lady  is  covered  with  blushes,  say  by  an 
uni  xpected  otter — is  not  a  sensation  of  heat  suddenly  experienced 
in  the  countenance  ?  and  to  w  hat  can  this  be  ascribed  but  a  direct 
inter  vention  of  the  nervous  powTr  ?  The  ettect,  it  is  true,  is  tem- 
por:!i’\  ,  and  it  does  not  follow^  that  the  extra  caloric  is  drawn 
nrom  special  sources,  because  the  captive’s  capillaries  have  been 
itun  g  to  wTath,  or  because  the  maiden’s  have  been  flushed  with 
delight.  But  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  whatever 
enteebles  the  nervous  energy,  lessens  the  development  of  rital 
hent.  Lot  the  nci’vcs  be  stupefied  by  narcotics,  paralyzed  by  in- 
juj  ics  done  to  the  spinal  cord,  severed  by  the  knife,  or,  still  more, 
destroyed  by  the  decapitation  of  the  animal  (for  w4ich  act  a  very 
merciless  philoso])hor  is  required),  and  in  these  cases  the  tempera- 
turr  is  diminished,  and  in  the  latter  instance  totally  anniliilated, 
ev(ii  though  respiration  should  be  partially  prolonged.  Still, 
whatever  influence  may  be  assigned  to  the  nervous  powder,  the  fact 
that  oxygen  is  perpetually  entering  the  body  as  a  constituent  of 
qoninion  air,  and  returning  as  a  constituent  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture,  compels  us  to  regard  it  as  the  chief,  though  it  may  not 
be  the  exclusive,  source  of  vital  caloric.  Dulong  and  Despretz 
were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  explain  the  derivation  of  more 
Aaii  three-fourths  of  our  bodily  warmth.  Sundry'  ugly  objec- 
&ns  have  been  urged  to  Dr.  CrawTord’s  conclusions  as  to  the 
mierence  between  the  specific  capacity  of^venous  and  arterial 
bjoud.  But  the  great  chemical  Baron  of  the  "day,  Liebig,  speaks 
most  decide(Uy  on  the  point :  ‘‘  The  combination  of  a  combustible 
substance  with  oxygen  (says  he)  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
only  source  of  animal  heat.” 
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above  the  freezing  point.  Wliy  is  this  ?  How  does  it  happen 
that,  wliilst  a  bnnize  statue  Huctuates  in  its  temperature 
c‘Vi*rv  passing  breeze,  the  living  organism  maintains  its  standard 
lieat  unimpaired,  and  j)reserves  a  tropical  climate  within,  thougl; 
the  air  should  be  full  of  frost  and  the  ground  envelo])ed  in  snow': 
It  is  manifest  that  we  must  have  some  power  of  “brewing” 
caloric  for  ourselves. 


Now,  w  hat  is  the  ])hiloso])hy  of  an  ordinary  fire-place  ?  The 
oxvgen  oi  tlie  atmosphere  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  coal,  producing,  in  the  one  case,  carbonic  acid,  in  the  other, 
water  or  vapour ;  and  this  is  done  with  so  much  chemical  fuss, 
that  heat  and  fiamc  are  largely  evolved.  But  wt  must  not 
imagine  that  a  great  display  of  light  and  a  lavish  discharge  of 
caloric  are  essential  to  the  o])eration,  any  more  than  an  immense 
“  spread  ”  and  “  splutter  ”  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a 
gemius.  The  burning  of  a  candle  may  seem  to  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  decay  of  a  bit  of  w  ood ;  but,  in  truth,  the  latter  h 
little  else  than  a  mild  and  dilatory  species  of  combustion.  It  is  a 
masked  sort  of  conflagration,  in  which  the  oxydation  is  accom¬ 
plished  w  ithout  emitting  as  much  sensible  heat  as  w^ould  singe  the 
wings  of  a  moth,  or  as  much  luminous  matter  as  W’ould  gild  a 
pin’s  head. 

Just  so  in  the  body.  Carbon  and  liydrogen  are  pei’jietuallv 
uniting  with  oxygen.  The  latter  gas,  inhaled  with  every  breath, 
is  l)rought  into  constant  contact  wuth  the  former  elements  ;  and  if 


their  combination  is  attended  wdth  calorific  results  in  the  open  air, 
w  hy  should  not  similar  demonstrations  accom})any  their  union  in 
the  human  interior  as  far  as  circumstances  wall  permit  ? 

“  But,  ])ray,”  exclaims  the  reader,  with  a  strong  sense  of  tlie 


indignity  wdiich  has  been  put  upon  him,  by  converting  his  pc'rsor. 
into  a  fire-place,  “  how^  and  w  here  is  this  combustion  effected 


Listen,  affronted  friend  !  Your  twenty-four  pounds  of  blood  are 
sent  to  the  lungs  for  aiu’ation  at  the  rate  of  tw^o  ounces  for  even 


pulsation.  There  it  takes  up  a  dose  of  oxygen,  of  wdiich  gas  it 
can  absorb  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of  its  bulk.  Passing  througli 
the  heart,  and  propelled  into  the  capillaries,  it  returns  to  the 
lungs  loaded  with  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  has  vanished  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  picked  up  sufficient  carbon  in  its  route  to  convert 
it  into  the  gas  wTiich  enlivens  champagne  and  soda  w^ater,  hut 
kills  animals  in  the  Grotto  del  Carre  or  the  Upas  Valley  of  Java. 
A  small  portion,  it  is  true,  does  not  come  back  in  this  mephitie 
form,  but  the  missing  quantity  is  supposed  to  have  combined 
wuth  hydrogen,  producing  w'ater,  wdiich  issues  as  vapour  from  the 
lungs,  or  is  turned  to  account  in  the  system  itself.  Here  then— 
to  .say  notliing  of  other  combustible  elements,  such  as  sulphur  and 
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p6ii'hti])s  phosphorus — wc  have  the  unQuostionablc  fact  that  the 
oxj'^eii  inspired  has  entered  into  confederacy  >vith  carhon,  and 
®|D>e<juently  as  larj^e  an  amount  of  heat  must  have  been  liberated 
as  if  tlie  same  transaction  had  occurred  in  a  grate  or  a  candlestick. 
It  is  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  therefore  in  every  quarter  of  the 
frame,  that  this  process  is  conducted. 

JIuch  has  been  said,  much  written,  respecting  the  precise 
sources  of  rital  caloric.  Dr.  Black’s  theory  was,  that  the  latent 
heat  of  the  air — and  there  is  enough  in  any  apartment,  were  it 
suddenly  struck  out,  to  reduce  the  occupants  to  a  cinder — was 

Sj’tially  made  sensible  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  communicated  to 
e  visiting  blood.  Some  philosophers  have  voted  for  an  electro¬ 
nic  inical  origin  :  some  have  demanded  for  the  nervous  force  a 
aha  10  at  least  in  the  management  of  our  internal  theimometer. 
To  the  latter  hypothesis,  indeed,  some  weight  must  be  allowed. 
W1  len  a  man  is  thro\\ii  into  a  passion — as,  for  instance,  by  an  un- 
fiqxcted  arrest ;  or  a  lady  is  covered  ^rith  blushes,  say  by  an 
unexpected  offer — is  not  a  sensation  of  heat  suddenly  experienced 
.  in  the  countenance  ?  and  to  what  can  this  be  ascribed  but  a  direct 
intervention  of  the  nervous  power  ?  The  effect,  it  is  true,  is  tem¬ 
porary,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  extra  caloric  is  dra\Mi 
m)m  special  sources,  because  the  captive’s  capillaries  have  been 
iluii  g  to  ^^Tath,  or  because  the  maiden’s  have  been  flushed  wath 
delight.  But  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  whatever 
enfeebles  the  nervous  energy,  lessens  the  development  of  \atal 
he  at.  Let  the  nerves  be  stupefied  by  narcotics,  paralyzed  by  in- 
jui  ies  done  to  the  spinal  cord,  severed  by  the  knife,  or,  still  more, 
destroyed  l)y  the  decapitation  of  the  animal  (for  which  act  a  very 
merciless  i)hilosopher  is  required),  and  in  these  cases  the  tempera- 
tui'e  is  diminished,  and  in  the  latter  instance  totally  anniliilated, 
even  though  respiration  should  be  partially  prolonged.  Still, 
whatever  influence  may  be  assigned  to  the  nervous  power,  the  fact 
that  oxygen  is  2)erpetually  entering  the  body  as  a  constituent  of 
conimoii  air,  and  returning  as  a  constituent  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moistmv,  compels  us  to  regard  it  as  the  chief,  though  it  may  not 
be  the  exclusive,  source  of  vital  caloric.  Dulong  and  Desj)retz 
were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  explain  the  derivation  of  more 
than  three-fmrths  of  our  bodily  warmth.  Sundry  ugly  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  urged  to  Dr.  Crawfford’s  conclusions  as  to  the 
^ference  between  the  _  specific  .capacity  of -venous  and  arterial 
bjoud.  But  the  great  chemical  Baron  of  the  day,  Liebig,  sj)eaks 
most  decide(Uy  on  the  point:  “The  combination  of  a  combustible 
substance  with  oxygen  (says  he)  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
Olily  source  of  animal  heat.” 
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Granting,  then,  that  our  bodies  arc  veritable  stoves,  the  ex- 
asperatt‘d  reader  \v411  desire  to  know  whence  we  procure  our  fuel. 
Fortunately  our  coal  and  firewood  are  stored  up  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  form.  They  are  laid  before  us  in  the  shape  of  bread- 
and-butter,  puddings  and  pies  ;  rashers  of  bacon  tor  the  labourer, 
and  haunches  of  venison  or  turtle  soup  for  the  epicui’e.  Instead 
of  being  brought  up  in  scuttles,  they  are  presented  in  tureens, 
dishes,  or  tumblers,  or  all  of  them  in  pleasant  succession.  In 
fact,  whenever  you  send  a  person  an  invitation  to  dinner,  you 
virtually  request  the  honour  of  liis  company  to  take  fuel ;  and 
when  you  see  him  enthusiastically  employed  on  your  dainties,  you 
know  that  he  is  literally  “  shoveling  ’’  coke  into  his  corporeal 
stove.  For  all  food  must  contain  two  species  of  elements,  if  it  is 
to  do  its  duty  efficiently.  There  must  be  a  portion  which  is  av^ail- 
able  for  the  repair  of  the  frame,  wliich  will  remake  it  as  fast  as  it 
is  unmade,  and  which  therefore  has  been  called  the  plastic  or 
body-building  material.  But  there  must  also  be  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  non-azotized  matter,  which  will  combine  with  oxygen  in 
order  that  it  may  undergo  combustion.  If  we  take  milk,  the 
“  model  food  ”  of  animals,  as  a  criterion  of  proportion,  we  shall 
find  that  three  or  four  times  as  much  of  the  latter  is  needed  as  of 
the  former.  For  one  pound  of  simply  restorativ^e  prov^ender,  an 
energetic  man  requires  four  of  digestible  fuel.  The  ultimate  form 
ill  which  this  fuel  is  burnt  is  that  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
sulphur ;  but  proximately  we  swallow  it  in  the  shape  of  fat. 
starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  less  inflammatory  comjjounds. 
By  far  the  most  incendiary  of  these  substances  is  fat :  ten  pouiidj 
of  this  material,  imported  into  your  stovT,  will  do  as  much  w^ork— 
that  is,  will  produce  as  much  warmth — as  tw'enty-foui’  of  starch 
twenty-five  of  sugar,  or  even  twTiity-six  of  spirits. 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  observ^e  how  sagaciously  the 
instinct  of  man  has  fastened  upon  the  articles  which  will  Lcn 
supply  him  vrith  the  species  of  fuel  he  requires.  The  Esquimaux, 
for  example,  is  extremely  partial  to  oily  fare.  He  does  not  know 
why.  He  nev'er  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat.  But  ht 
feels  intuitively  that  bears’  grease  and  blubber  are  the  things  foi 
him.  Condemn  him  to  liv’e  on  potatoes  or  maize,  and  the  pod 
fellow  w^ould  resent  the  cruelty  as  much  as  a  London  aldermai 
of  the  old  school,  if  sentenced  to  suljsist  on  water-gruel  alone 
And  the  savage  would  be  perfectly  right.  Exposed  as  he  is  t* 
the  fierce  cold  of  a  northern  sky,  ev'ery  object  around  him  plunder¬ 
ing  liim  of  his  caloric  incessantly,  wiiat  he  needs  is  plenty  ^ 
unctuous  food,  because  from  this  he  can  generate  the  greater 
quantity  of  heat.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  the  nativ’e  of  the  tropics 
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ually  ignorant  of  animal  chemistr}^  eschews  the  fiery  diet 
wiiich"  his  climate  renders  inappropriate,  and  keeps  himself  cool 
on  rice  or  dates,  or  water}'  fruits. 

%  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  ver\^  stout  man,  if  deprived  of 
J  J  ibod,  can  keep  up  his  corporeal  fires  for  a  longer  time  than  a 
§  j|('nder  one.  Human  fat,  to  use  a  dock  expression,  is  bonded 
ftiel.  It  constitutes  a  hoard  of  combustible  material,  upon  which 
fte  o^^^lcr  may  draw  whenever  his  ordinary  supplies  are  inter- 
Otj)ted.  Should  any  voluminous  gentleman  be  put  upon  short 
^  ipiniiions,  or,  worse  still,  upon  no  commons  at  all,  this  reserve  fund 
Would  be  silently  invaded,  and  day  by  day  the  sufferer  would 
dw  indle  dowm  untd  reduced  to  an  affecting  state  of  attenuation. 
^  Bet  all  plump  persons  therefore  rejoice.  We  offer  them  our 

'  •'  l|arty,  perhaps  somewhat  envious,  congratulations.  They,  at 

giiy  rate,  are  prepared  to  stand  a  long  siege  from  cold.  Blessed 
^  nith  such  depots  of  fuel  in  their  own  frames,  they  are  entitled  to 
crow  over  the  spare  Cassius-like  figures  in  which  no  bountiful 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  season  of  privation.  They,  too, 

1  cm  afford  to  lavish  their  caloric  when  lankier  mortals  have  none 

’  to  sport.  Partly  in  jest,  but  partly  in  earnest,  a  militar}^  writer 

^  mentions  a  corpulent  soldier  who  threw  out  so  much  heat  that  his 
f  ‘  ocjn  rades  contended  for  the  pleasure  of  lying  near  him  whilst 
bivouacking  in  the  field.  It  is  even  pla^ffuUy  alleged  that  some 
•  of  them  would  come  to  warm  their  hands  over  him ;  and  it  was 
'  ##tain  that  no  man  in  the  army  could  dr}'  up  a  puddle  by  force 
inos.  of  Natural  caloric  with  more  celerity  than  this  portly  hero.  Is 
not  something  positively  benevolent  in  obesity?  Under 
su^  circumstances,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  philanthropicallv 

arch, 

For  the  same  reason  animals  which  hybemate,  like  the  bear, 
ieAoa,  marmot,  dormouse,  bat,  and  others,  generally  grow  plump 
be^^  before  they  retire  into  vs'inter  quarters.  Upon  this  capital  of 
naux.  ooipulence  they  subsist  during  their  letharg}^,  the  respiration  being 
kno^  leiB('ned,  the  pulse  reduced  to  a  few  beats  per  minute,  and  the 
.ut  ht  tenaperature  lovyered  to  perhaps  30*^  or  40^.  But  when  the  season 
Lgs ioi  rftoq)or  terminates,  they  issue  from  th'eirncaves  and  burrows, 

'  ^  ravenous*,  hav'ing  burnt  up  their  stock  of  fuel ;  Bruin 

ernia^  himse  lf  appearing  to  be  anxious  to  defraud  the  perfumers  of  the 
alone  unguent  which  is  so  precious  in  their  eyes.* 

»  is  ti  ,  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

f  r  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of  Vital  Heat  applies  to 

III}  ‘iMMiQals  as  well  as  to  men.  All  have  their  stores  as  well  as  we;  but,  for  want  of 
rcate^  confine  our  observations  to  human  caloric  alone.  It  may  suffice  at 

some  creatures  exhibit  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
^  .lairds  are  the  hottest;  they  reach  about  103®  or  10 1®.  Even 

lluck,  with  all  its  aquatic  propensities,  has  warmer  bloood  than  man.  Most 
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Such  then  being  the  stove,  and  such  the  fuel,  let  us  now  advert 
to  one  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  which  this  remarkable  apparatus 
(‘xhihits.  It  has  btH?!!  justly  eulogized  on  the  score  of  its  surj)risini; 
economy.  None  of  its  caloric,  we  may  say,  is  wasted:  the  whot 
is  expendi'd  in  wanning  the  frame,  from  its  innennost  recesses' 
t4)  the  tii)s  of  the  fingers  and  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  To  I 
maintain  the  temperature  of  any  apartment  at  98®  for  threescort 
y(‘ars  and  ten  would  involve  a  bill  of  some  little  severity  at  the! 
coal  merchant’s.  Hut  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter  actually 
consumed  upon  our  human  premises  is  comparatively  small.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  ounces  of  carbon  are  daily  expelled  from  the  lunj 
or  dischargcxl  through  the  skin,  of  an  adult  whose  stove  is  in  fulil 
practice.  The  hydrogen  and  other  trifles  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  in  our  budget  of  fuel;  but  as  the  total  quantity  of 
oxygen  inhaled  in  a  year  was  computed  by  Lavoisier  at  700  or 
800  pounds  only,  and  as  all  chemical  combinations  are  effected  in 
ill  definite  proportions,  the  maximum  amount  of  combustibh*' 
em])loyed  may  bo  ascertained  with  some  approach  to  truth.*  To^ 
(‘xjn'ess  the  results  numerically,  it  has  been  said  that  the  calorit 
produced  in  a  year  would  raise  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousanc 
pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Bu: 
pc'rhaps  a  more  vivid  conception  may  be  obtained  by  consideriii; 
that  the  difierence  between  the  heat  of  the  human  interior  and  tk  ' 
average  heat  of  a  latitude  like  ours,  represents  the  whole  ditfercnct 
between  summer  and  Mmiter.  If  the  surplus  warmth  of  tk 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom — that  which  we  possess  over  aiii 
above  what  the  climate  itself  affords — could  be  collected,  it  wouli 
fuse  great  masses  of  iron,  or  burn  a  toT\m  to  tinder. 

The  case  is  still  more  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  occupants  a . 
the  Polar  wastes.  If  the  corporeal  caloric  of  these  barbariai; 
could  be  communicated  to  their  atmosphere,  so  as  to  impregua: 


inuinmlfers  may  be  quoted  at  lOO®,  thougli  considerable  differences  exist.  Intli 
heart  of  a  lamb  the  thermometer  rose  to  107*^.  In  contradistinction  to  mainmi; 
and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  have  been  designated  “  cold  blooded but 
assertion  is  somewhat  calumnious :  for  though  their  heat  varies  with  the  medium: 
wliich  they  exist,  their  temperature  is  generally  a  few  degrees  higher.  Even  iiisects’ 
Crustacea,  molluscs,  and  other  invertebrate  “small  deer,”  down  to  the  most  in>L’ 


the  temperature  of  the  latter  was  only  66'^,  an  Arum  cordifolium  has  been  kiiov  f 
to  range  from  111®  to  128®. 

*  Lavoisier’s  estimate  is  certainly  low.  To  saturate  800  lbs.  of  oxygen  vi-F 
carbon  alone,  300  lbs.  of  the  latter  would  bo  required.  This  would  scare  ; 
admit  of  a  pulmonary  discharge  of  10  ozs.  of  charcoal  a  day,  were  the  wb  | 
oxygen  employed  in  praducing  carbonic  acid,  and  the  cutaneous  respiration  thro^^l. 
out  of  consideration. 
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ttie  region  with  the  same  temperature,  the  asjiect  of  the  locality 
Jr‘'ukrhe  completely  changed.  An*  Arctic  landscape  would  he  a 
lie  where  tropical  fruits  might  flourish  in  the  open  air,  where 
*iliiis  miglit  rear  their  slender  stems  and  banyans  spread  their 
till  shade,  where  tigers  miglit  lurk  in  the  thickets  and  boas  lie 
^>iled  in  the  treacherous  foliage  above,  and  where  the  waters 
ibight  be  employed  in  fanning  these  llritish  coiapicrors  with 

fiinkahs,  or  carrying  them  in  palanquins  on  a  trip  to  the  ^lagnetic 
V)le. 

^  Hut  perhaps  tlie  most  striking  feature  in  this  warmth-producing 
-^a]*paratus,  is  the  self-regulating  power  which  it  possesses.  The 
|§i  es  on  our  domestic  hearths  decline  at  one  moment  and  augment 

J' t  another.  Sometimes  the  mistress  of  the  house  threatens  to 
lint  on  account  of  excessive  heat :  sometimes  the  master  endea- 
fours  to  improve  the  temperature  by  a  passionate  use  of  the 
poker,  with  an  obligato  accompaniment  of  growls  respecting  the 
excessive  cold.  AVere  such  irregularities  to  prevail  unchecked  in 
dll’  fleshy  stoves,  we  should  suffer  considerable  annoyance.  After 
a  meal  of  very  inflammatory  materials,  or  an  hour  spent  in 
Extraordinary  exertion,  the  gush  of  caloric  might  throw  the  system 
into  a  state  of  high  fever.  How  is  this  prevented  ?  In  some  of 
our  artificial  stoves  little  doors  or  sKdes  are  employed  to  control 
file  admission  of  air :  in  furnaces  connected  ^^dth  steam  engines, 
we  may  have  dampers  which  ^^411  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
ilio  ingenious  manipulations  of  the  machine  itself,  liut  neither 
'ors  nor  dampers,  pokers  nor  stokers,  can  be  employed  in  the  bodily 
fc)paratus.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  our  human  fires  should  begin  to 
itig  from  undue  expenditure  of  heat,  the  appetite  speaks  out 
ifciiiqily,  and  compels  the  o^^^ler  to  look  round  for  fuel.  Hunger 
0iigs  the  bell,  and  orders  up  coals  in  the  shape  of  savoury"  meats. 
E\'en  rags  and  insufficient  clothing  contribute  to  make  a  man 
Voracious.  Or  should  the  summons  be  neglected,  the  garnered 
fet,  as  wc  have  soon,  is  thrown  into  the  grate  to  keep  the  furnace 
in  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  internally  developed  or 

{tenially  ajiplied  should  become  unreasonably  intense,  a  very 
lining  process  of  reduction  is  adopted.  WTien  a  substance 
'•ws  too  hot,  the  simplest  method  of  bringing  it  into  a  cooler 
line  is  to  sprinkle  it  wdth  water,  the  conversion  of  the  fluid  into 
pour  involving  the  consumption -nf  a  hri’ge  amount  of  caloric. 

is  precisely  what  occurs  in  our  liuman  organisms.  But, 
ubtless,  when  we  mention  the  word  perspiratioit,  the  reader, 
11  more  deeply  disgusted,  's\411  tell  us  that  this  is  an  extremely 
couth  topic,  and  that  we  ought  to  blush  for  referring  to  such  a 
ioarse,  ill-bred  operation.  Not  in  the  least !  On  the  contrary. 
We  venture  to  submit  that  ])erspiration  is  an  exceedingly  philoso- 
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pbical  process.  Instead  of  tliinking  slightly  of  a  person  who  may 
hapj)en  to  he  in  that  condition,  we  ought  to  esteem  him  as  one 
who  is  in  a  highly  scientihe  state  of  body.  For  no  sooner  does 
tlie  temperature  of  the  frame  rise  above  its  standard  height,  than 
the  sudoritic  glands,  indignant  at  the  event,  begin  to  give  out 
their  fluid  sensibly,  so  as  to  bathe  the  surface  of  the  flesh.  Each 
little  j)ers])iratorv  pipe  (and  there  are  supposed  to  be  six  or  seven 
millions  of  pores  with  twenty-eight  miles  of  glandular  tubing 
attached)  diseliarges  its  stream  of  moisture  as  if  it  were  the  hose 
of  a  fire-engine,  so  that  the  skin  is  speedily  sluiced,  and  further 
incendiary  jiroceedings  are  arrested.  AVhenever,  therefore,  a  man 
bt^comes  overheated  by  working,  running,  rowing,  fighting,  making 
furious  speeches  at  the  hustings,  or  other  riolent  exertions,  he 
invariably  resorts  to  this  species  of  exudation,  and  liis  friends 
begin  to  be  alaimed  lest  he  should  fairly  deliijuesce. 

Hence  too  arises  the  singular  power  of  bearing  for  a  time  a 
temperature  which  would  parch  the  body  into  mummy  were  it 
divested  of  life.  Ihikers  will  venture  into  ovens  where  the  heat 
is  considerably  above  the  boiling  point.  Chantrey,  the  sculptor, 
entered  a  drying  kiln  where  the  thermometer  indicated  350'\ 
Chabert,  the  fire- king,  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  which  ranged 
from  400^  to  500^.  Conjurors,  like  the  old  Spanish  Sahidom, 
the  Italian  Lionetti,  the  English  Richardsons  and  Powells,  have 
earned  a  daring  livelihood  by  their  salamandrine  feats ;  and 
though  in  these  cases  impunity  was  generally  secured  by  artificial 
preparations,  yet  we  know  that  some  of  their  marvels,  such  as 
dipping  the  finger  into  molten  lead,  may'  be  accomplished  Mitli 
safety'  bv  any'  one  who  chooses  to  tiy  the  experiment. 

Drs.  Rlagdon  and  Fordvee  remained  for  some  time  in  an  apart 
merit  where  the  glow  of  the  air  sufficed  to  roast  eggs  and  dress 
steaks — dry'ing  the  latter  indeed  so  as  to  put  them  out  of  the  pale 
of  mastication ;  y'ot  the  blood  in  their  veins  was  not  put  on  tlie 
simmer.  You  would  have  expected  them  to  suffer  like  Master 
Phaeton,  when  “  nee  tantos  sustinet  a}stus ;  ferventesque  aura' 
velut  e  fornace  profunda,  ore  trahit.’’  But  no,  their  breath  chilled 
their  nostrils  in  the  act  of  expiration  :  it  sank  the  mercury'  in  tlie 
thermometer  several  degrees ;  it  cooled  their  fingers  if  directed 
upon  them  ;  and  this  it  did,  though  the  atmosphere  around  theia 
acted  like  a  sirocco  when  set  in  motion ;  and  though  a  fan. 
instead  of  producing  a  pleasant  breeze,  would  have  compelled  the 
strongest-minded  ladv  to  faint,  however  determined  her  nerves. 
AV  hat  protected  these  fire-])roof  men?  Sim  pi  v,  their  sudoriho 
glands.  The  sweat  poured  down  their  fi'ames,  and  if  any'  of  our 
dainty  friends  had  stood  in  their  places,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  pools  of  perspiration  which  were  formed  on 
the  floor. 
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What  shall  we  say  then,  good  reader?  Speaking  seriously, 
and  looking  at  the  question  from  a  mere  human  point  of  view, 
could  anv  project  ap})ear  more  hopeless,  than  one  for  hurning  fuel 
in  a  soft  delicate  fabric  like  the  human  body — a  fabric  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  mere  fluids — a  fabric  which  might  be  easily 
scorched  by  excess  of  heat  or  damaged  by  excess  of  cold  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  like  a  touch  of  Quixotism  in  Nature,  to  design  a  stove 
with  flesh  for  its  walls,  veins  for  its  Hues,  skin  for  its  covering  ? 
Yet  here,  we  have  seen,  is  an  apparatus,  which,  as  if  by  magic, 
j)roduces  a  steady  stream  of  heat — not  trickling  penuriously  from 
its  fountains,  but  flo\ring  on  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
without  a  moment's  cessation  from  January  to  December.  Carry 
this  splendid  machine  to  the  coldest  regions  on  the  globe — set  it 
up  in  a  scene  where  the  frosts  are  so  crushing  that  nature  seems 
to  be  tramj)led  dead — still  it  pours  out  its  mysterious  supplies 
with  unabated  profusion.  It  is  an  apparatus,  too,  which  does  its 
work  unwatched,  and  in  a  great  measure  unaided.  The  very  fuel 
which  is  thro^\^l  into  it  in  random  heaps  is  internally  sifted  and 
sorted,  so  that  the  true  combustible  elements  are  conveyed  to  their 
])liice  and  applied  to  their  duty  with  unerring  precision.  No  hand 
is  needed  to  trim  its  fires,  to  temper  its  glow,  to  remove  its  ashes. 
Smoke  there  is  none,  spark  there  is  none,  flame  there  is  none. 
The  })ulmonary  chimney  is  never  clogged  with,  human  grime.  AU 
is  so  delicately  managed  that  the  fairest  skin  is  neither  shrivelled 
nor  blackened  by  the  burnings  within.  Is  this  apparatus  placed 
in  circumstances  w  hich  rob  it  too  fast  of  its  caloric  ?  Then  the 
appetite  becomes  clamorous  for  food,  and  in  satisf}ing  its  demands 
the  fleshy  stove  is  silently  rejdenished.  Or,  are  wo  placed  in  peril 
frcmi  superabundant  w'armth  ?  Then  the  tiny  floodgates  of  per¬ 
spiration  are  flung  oj)en,  and  the  surface  is  laid  under  winter  until 
the  fires  within  are  reduced  to  their  w’onted  level.  Assailed  on 
the  one  hand  by  heat,  the  body  resists  the  attack,  if  resistance  be 
possible,  until  the  store  of  moisture  is  dissipated  :  assailed  on  the 
other  by  cold,  it  keeps  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the  hoarded  stock 
of  fuel  is  expended.  Thus  protected,  thus  provisioned,  let  us  ask 
whether  these  human  hearths  are  not  entitM  to  rank  amongst 
the  standing  marvels  of  creation  ?  for  is  it  not  startling  to  find 
that,  let  the  climate  be  mild  or  rigorous,  let  the  wind  blow  from 
the  sultry  desert  or  come  loaded  with  polar  sleet,  let  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  temperature  be  as  violent  as  they  may  without  us,  there 
shall  still  be  a  calm,  unchanging,  undving  summer  within  us  ? 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  EDINBURGH. 


A  i'i:KFr:('r  library  (►!  books  has  been  \mtten  about  Edinbur^li. 
iH'lbe,  in  bis  own  matter-of-fact,  garrulous  way,  has  described  tht 
city.  The  follies  of  its  society  are  reflected  in  the  inimitable 
of  “  IIiimj)brey  Glinker.’’  Certain  aspects  of  city  life,  city  amuse- 
ment,  city  dissipation,  are  mirrored  in  the  clear,  all)eit  somewhat 
shallow,  stream  of  Ferguson \s  humour.  The  old  life  of  the  place, 
its  citizens  r(‘joicing  in  cocked  hats  and  powdered  hair,  immense* 
paunches  and  double  chins,  and  no  end  of  kmnnng  winkles  iu 
the  worldly- wse  fiices  of  them,  and  hints  of  latent  humour, 
stinking  gold-headed  canes  on  every  pavement — arc  to  be  seen  in 
“  Kayes’  Portraits  ”  by  the  dozen.  Passing  Scott’s  ser\dces  to  the 
city — the  magnificent  description  in  “  Marmion,”  the  broils  of  the 
nobles  in  “  The  Abbot,”  the  “  high  peaks  ”  in  “  Guy  Manneriiig” 
— he  has,  in  “  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,”  made  immortal  maiiv 
of  the  city  localities ;  and  the  central  character  of  Jennie  Deans  h 
so  unassumingly  and  sweetly  “  Scotch,”  that  she  seems  as  much  a 
part  of  the  city  as  Holyrood,  the  Castle,  or  the  Crags.  In  Lock- 
liart’s  ‘‘  Ikder’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,”  we  have  brilliant  sketches 
of  society  nearer  our  owi  time,  when  the  “Edinburgh  Re\dew” 
nourished,  when  the  city  was  really  the  Modem  Athens  and  a 
seat  of  criticism  gi^■ing  laws  to  the  empire.  In  these  pages  we 
are  introduced  to  Jeftrey  and  Craig  Crook ;  John  Wilson,  in  hh 
fernd  and  glorious  youth,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Then  came  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  the  “  Chaldee  Manuscript,” 
the  “  Noctes,”  and  “  ^largaret  Lindsay.”  Then  the  “  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh,”  by  ^Ir.  Robert  Chambers ;  then,  after,  the  celc* 
hrate'd  “  Einburgh  Journal.”  Since  that  time  we  have  had  Lord 
Cockbuni’s  delightful  and  chatty  “  Memorials”  of  his  time.  But 
the  other  day.  Dean  Ramsay’s  Two  Lectures,  full  of  pleasant 
anti([uainanism,  and  notices  of  the  men  and  women  who  flourished 
half  a  century  ago.  And  the  list  may  be  closed  with  “  Edinburgli 
Dissected,”  written  after  the  fashion  of  Lockhart's  “  Letters  a 
book  containing  ])leasant  enough  reading,  although  it  watits  the 
brilliance,  the  acuteness,  and  the  eloquence,  and  possesses  alVthe 
ill  -nature  of  its  famous  prototype. 

Scott  has  certainly  done  more  for  Edinburgh  than  all  its  great 
men  ])ut  together.  Burns  has  hardly  left  a  trace  of  him.self  in  the 
ma  thi'i'n  capital.  During  his  residence  there,  his  spirit  was  soured 
and  lu*  was  taught  to  di*ink  whisky-punch — ohligathuis  he  re])aid 
by  addressing  “  Edina,  Scotia’s  darling  seat,”  in  a  copy  of  hi^ 
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tamest  versos.  It  was  the  great  magician  who  discovered  that  the 
citv  was  heautilul ;  he  sang  its  praises  over  all  the  world,  and  put 
iiioH'  coin  in  the  pockets  of  its  inhahitants  than  if  he  had  established 
ill  its  midst  a  lucrative  branch  of  manufacture,  of  which  they  liad 
1  jj  iuono]M)ly.  Walter  Scott’s  novels  are  to  Edinburgh  what  the 
I  t<»bacc(>  trade  was  to  Glasgow  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Scotland  before  Scott  was  like  Australia  before  the  gold  disco¬ 
veries.  Scotland  was  a  great  scroll,  with  strange  matters  written 
all  over  it  in  invisible,  sympathetic  ink  ;  Scott  was  the  fire  that 
made  the  writing  legible — patent  to  all  the  world.  Although 
tlu'ic  were  several  labourers  before  him  in  the  field  of  the  border 
ballads,  he  made  fashionable  those  wonderful  stories  of  ])athos  and 
humour.  As  soon  as  the  “  Lay  of  the  Liist  ]\Iinstrel  ”  a])peared, 
cveryl)ody  was  raWng  about  ^lelrose  and  moonlight.  lie  wrote 
the  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  next  year  a  thousand  Cockneys 
descended  on  the  Trosachs,  watched  the  sun  setting  on  Loch 
Katriius  and  began  to  take  lessons  on  the  bag])ipes.  lie  improved 
the  Highlands  as  much  as  General  Wade  did  when  he  struck 
through  them  his  military  roads.  Where  his  muse  was  one  year, 
a  mail-coach  and  a  hotel  were  the  next.  His  poems  are  ({uoteHl 
d.own  into  guide-books,  and  the  driver  of  the  coach  from  Callander 
to  Loch  Katnne  recites  you  passages  from  the  “  Lady  of  the 
(iake  and  j)oints  out,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  historic  facts, 
the  ])laco  where  Fitz- James  and  Iloderick  l)hu  fought,  and  the 
slope  of  the  hill  where,  at  the  whistle  of  their  chief,  the  warriors 
of  Vich  Alpine  started  out  of  the  brackens  and  ferns.  Scott  won 
his  immense  ])0])ularity  lightly  and  laughingly,  and  in  his  heart 
did  not  value  it  highly.  lie  turned  aside  from  no  iiijiii  in  gloomy 
scorn.  Ilis  lip  never  curled  ^\^th  a  fine  disdain.  lie  never  ground 
his  teeth,  save  when  in  the  agonies  of  toothache.  He  was  a  great, 
sim])le,  sincere,  warai-hearted  man.  IL*  loved  society  ;  loved  his 
friends,  his  dogs,  his  domestic.  At  Abbotsford  he  knocked  off  a 
clia])ter  of  the  ‘‘  Lride  of  Lammemiuir  ”  before  his  guests  were 
up,  s])ent  the  day  ^\dth  them,  and  told  the  shrewdest  and  pawkiest 
anecdotes  at  dinner.  When  in  Edinburgh,  anyone  might  see  him 
on  tlie  streets  or  in  the  I^arliament  House.  He  was  loved  by 
everybody.  Xo  one  so  j)opular  among  the  souters  of  Selkirk  as 
the  Slfirnt.  George  lY.,  on  his  \'isit  to  his  northern  kingdom, 
dc|:lared  that  he*  was  the  man  ho  'sGshed  most  to  see.  He  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest,*  deepest,  simplest  man  of  his  time. 
Xo  one  can  read  Byron  after  thirty  ;  Scott  is  always  welcome,  as 
white  bread  and  clear  water  are  always  welcome.  The  mass  of  his 
greatness  takes  away  from  one  a  sense  of  its  height.  He  sinks  like 
Ih'ii  Ch’uachan,  slioulder  after  shoulder,  slowly,  till  its  base  is 
twenty  miles  in  girth.  Scotland  is  emphatically  Scott-laiid.  Hi' 
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is  tlio  l)y  which  it  is  scon.  Ilis  genius  was  universal  in 
nature  and  in  its  eft’ects.  He  has  })roclaimed  over  all  the  world 
S<.*<»ttish  story,  Scottish  humour,  Scottish  feeling,  Scottish  virtue ; 
and  he  lias  put  money  into  tlie  pockets  of  Scottish  hotel- keepers, 
Scottish  tailors,  Scottish  boatmen,  and  the  drivers  of  the  lliglilaud 
mails. 

Ever}’  true  Scotchman  believes  Edinburgh  to  be  the  most  pic- 
turesque  city  in  the  world  ;  and,  truly,  standing  on  Calton  Hill  at 
early  morning,  when  the  smoke  of  the  newly-kindled  fires  han^N 
in  azure  swathes  about  the  Old  Town,  which  from  that  point 
reminds  one  of  a  huge  lizard — the  Castle  its  head,  the  churcli 
spires  spikes  upon  its  scaly  back — creeping  up  from  the  crags  to 
look  out  ujion  the  morning  world — one  is  quite  inclined  to  pardon 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  North  Briton.  The  finest  \’iew’  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  obtained  looking  west  from  the  comer  of  St. 
Andrew  Street.  Straight  before  you,  the  Mound  crosses  the  gulf, 
k^aring  the  white  Royal  Academy  buildings ;  beyond,  the  Castle 
lifts,  from  grassy  slopes  and  billows  of  summer  foliage,  its  time- 
w’oni  and  weather-stained  towers  and  fortifications,  the  Half  Moon 
Battery  gi^dng  the  folds  of  its  gay  standard  proudly  to  the  wand ; 
while  right  opposite  and  across  the  ravine,  Horn  the  railway  em¬ 
bankment  in  the  hollow  to  the  coronet  of  St.  Giles  reposing  in 
mid-heaven,  the  Old  Town  climbs  up,  tier  on  tier,  with  gable, 
idiimney,  and  grey  rocky  wall.  Verily,  a  "wonderful  sight;  and 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  familiar  with  it  from  childhood,  pauses  on 
these  fine  mornings  as  if  struck  for  the  first  time  wdth  a  sense  of 
its  beauty.  Quite  another  aspect  of  the  city  is  presented  from  the 
Granton  Road.  AValking  city-Avard,  the  Now  Town  stretches 
before  you — a  walderness  of  cold  grey  building.  On  the  right 
you  see  the  graceful  flowing  lines  of  the  Pentlands ;  midway,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Castle ;  on  the  left,  Calton  Hill,  wdth  the  pillars 
of  the  national  monument  gleaming  wdiite  against  Aidliur’s  Seat, 
and  the  Crags  towering  behind ;  and  if  your  position  is  com-  . 
manding,  and  the  atmosphere  clear,  yet  farther  to  the  east  the 
picture  is  made  all  the  lovelier  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
element — a  stretch  of  azure  sea,  whose  restless  lightnings  almost  ^ 
pain  the  eye.  But,  above  all,  Edinburgh  is  w’onderful  at  night. 
When  darkness  falls,  it  becomes  a  city  of  Chinese  lanterns.  There 
is  a  perpetual  illumination,  as  if  for  a  great  ^4ctory  or  the  marriage 
of  a  king.  Princes  Street  blazes  wdth  street-lamp  and  gay  shop- 
w’indow’ ;  the  Old  Town  gleams  out  a  mass  of  twdnkling  lights ;  the 
!Mound  lifts  up  its  starry  coil ;  the  North  Bridge,  leaping  the  chasm, 
holds  its  lamps  high  up  in  murky  air ;  crimson  and  emerald  lights 
glow’  in  the  i-ailw’ay  station  ;  there  are  lights  on  Calton  Hill,  lighb: 
on  the  Castle  top.  The  cit}’  is  in  a  fulll)lossom  of  lights — witching" 
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at  midnight,  and  all  dead  ere  dawn.  Every  variety  of  nature 
seems  congregated  around  Edinburgh.  The  Forth  comes  widening 
down  to  it  from  Stirling ;  waves  from  the  Geiman  Ocean  roll  into 
Alusselburgh  Bay.  Arthur’s  Seat  stands  above  the  city,  haunting 
every  street.  On  its  south-eastern  slope,  and  in  the  valley  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  Salisbury  Crags,  ever}'  trace  of  a  great  city  is  shut 
out :  no  hum  of  wheels,  no  stain  of  smoke,  no  hill  of  masonr}'. 
The  place  is  silent  as  a  Highland  moor ;  you  walk  over  heather 
and  rude  crag ;  the  very  sheep  feeding  there  get  out  of  your  way, 
tlieii  turn  to  contemplate  you  vdth  a  certain  feeling  of  curiosity, 
])lainly  intimating  that  the  human  figure  is  an  unfamiliar  sight. 
A  saunter  of  a  cpiartcr  of  an  hour  brings  you  to  the  mouth  of  the 
“  Hunter’s  Bog,”  and  the  Lothians  are  in  view,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  fertile  as  that  of  Sussex  or  Kent,  and  where  the  finest 
wheat-croj)s  in  Britain  are  produced.  Summer^  too,  dwells  vdthin 
tlie  city.  The  gorge  running  between  Princes  Street  and  the  Old 
To^^l  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  smooth  spaces  of  grass ;  the  lilac 
hangs  out  there  in  masses  of  scented  bloom  ;  there  the  laburnum 
])ours  its  golden  showers.  Nor  are  clumps  of  foliage  wanting  for 
noonday  shade.  The  great  base  of  the  Castle  Rock  waves  with 
trees.  The  space  between  Queen  Street  and  Ileriot  Row  and 
Abercrombie  Place  is  a  perfumed  belt  of  gardens ;  the  centre  of 
every  square  is  a  garden  ;  rooks  caw  and  build  their  nests  in 
Randolf  and  St.  Bernard’s  crescents.  The  streets  sloping  north¬ 
ward  carry  the  eye  out  of  the  tyew  of  the  city  dovm  into  a  green 
country,  sprinkled  vutli  villas,  to  the  broad  blue  belt  of  the  Forth, 
AHth  the  j)assing  steamer,  and  to  the  shores  of  Fife,  in  whose 
nooks  and  indentations  quaint  old  seaports  nestle,  that  boasted  of 
“scliippes,”  and  traded  with  France  and  Holland,  while  the 
Jameses  sat  in  Holyrood.  Most  gTateful  from  the  noise  of  the 
streets  are  these  escapes  of  the  eye  into  a  far-off  soft  green  nature 
— most  pleasant  are  these  belts  of  verdure  amid  the  houses.  The 
Hibernian’s  desideratum — of  a  towm  in  the  country — is  fulfilled 
in  Edinburgh. 

Fnjm  a  picturesque  and  historical  point  of  view,  the  Old  Town 
is  the  most  interesting  pari  of  Jldinburgh,  and  the  gi’eat  street 
running  from  Holyrood  to  the  Castle,  and  in  various  portions  of 
its  length  called  the  High  Street  and  the  Canongate,  is  the  most 
interesting  part -of  the  Old  To\\ti.  The  houses  preserve  their 
ancient  appearance,  they,  climb  up  heavenward,  storey  upon  storey, 
with  outside  stairs  and  wooden  panelings — all  strangely  peaked 
and  gabled.  With  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants,  who  exist 
amid  squalor  and  filth,  and  evil  smells  undeniably  modern,  oyery- 
thing  in  this  long  street  breathes  of  the  ancient  world.  If  you 
lenetrate  dowm  the  narrow  wynds  that  run  at  right  angles  from 
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It,  you  sw  traces  of  ancient  gardens.  (.>ccasionally  the  old  nanas 
aiy  retaiiusl,  and  th(“y  toucli  the  visitor  like  the  scent  of  lonjj 
withered  Howers.  Old  armorial  bearings  may  yet  be  traced  above 
the  low  doorwavs ;  two  centuries  ago  fair  ews  looked  out  of  that 
window  now  in  jiossession  of  the  Irish  sot  and  scold.  Couid 
we  but  know  it,  every  crazv  ti'uement  has  its  tra'nc  storv 
every  crunibling  wall  could  a  tale  unfold.  The  Canon-mte  k 
Scottish  history  fiissilized.  What  ghosts  of  kings  and  quceiLS  wall- 
there.  A\  hat  strife  ot  steel  nobles.  What  wretches  borne  aloii'> 
in  the  gaze  of  peoiiled  windows  to  the  grim  embrace  of  thl 
“  maiden.  \\  hat  hurr\ing  of  burgesses  to  man  the  city  walls  at 
the  apiiroach  of  the  Southern.  What  lamentations  over  disastrous 
battle  diiys.  Janies  rode  up  that  street  on  his  way  to  Floddcii 
Montro^  went  that  way  on  the  hurdle,  and  smote  with  nuiot 
(hsdanilid  ghnice  his  foes  gathered  on  the  balconv.  Jennv  Geddis 
Hung  her  stool  at  the  priest  in  the  church  yoiider.  John  Knox 
eaine  uji  to  jus  house  here  after  his  intercourse  xvith  Marv  at 
Molyrood,  grim  and  stern,  unmelted  by  the  tears  of  a  (luceii.'  i„ 
aterdays  the  Ihy tender  lyde  dowm  the  Canongate,  the  crowiKd' 
Ins  lathers  glittering  in  his  eyes,  while  bagpijies  skirled  around 
aiK  Jacobite  ladies  with  white  breast-knots  looked  down  from  tli 
bigli  windows,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  “Young  Ascanius” 
and  his  long  vellow  hair.  Dowm  here  of  an  evening  rode  Dr 
Johnson  and  Lo.swel ,  and  turned  in  to  the  AYhite  Horse  iiiir 
Ifand  irunie  had  his  dwelling,  in  the  street  and  trod  its  pavements 
often  enough  meditating  on  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  and  the  fates 
of  J-.iiglis  1  kings  and  ipieens.  One  day  a  burlv  idoughinaii 
fioni  Ayrshire,  xvitb  swarthy  features  and  wonderful  black  eves 
came  down  here  and  turned  into  yonder  churchvar.l  to  stand,  witli 

bared  forehead  and  cloudy  eyes,  beside  the  unmarked  grave  of 
jioor  1-erguson.  ^ 

in  misfortunes 

Jiy  far  my  elder  brother  in  tlie  Pluses.” 

The  ])oet  Hunrs  standing  there  with  a  heart  sad  enough  !  Did 
lit  think  then  of  that  scene  in  Dumfries  when  Jean  and  lii« 

k  ew'tb'u  “fl  'ft  street  and  the  townsnicu  . 

tl.b.L-  f  1  /  ‘  "as  dead  I"  Did  lu- 

1 .  1  not  only  .Scot- 

and,  but  the  round  pl.anet  would  hold  the  Centenarv  of  his'birtli 

Down  the  street,  too,  often  walked  a  little  bov,  AValter  Sca'tt  bv 
name,  destined  years  after  to  wnte  its  “  Chronicles.”  The  Canoii- 

?t  eivi-v  Tn  *  '1''-  -"tor  starts  a 

\obles  V  v^’’  "'T’  "rT’’  “  f=‘Il^‘'i  from  its  high  eLtc. 

-  bk.,  gia\e  senators,  had  once  here  their  abodes.  In  the  old 
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low- roofed  rooms  half  way  to  the  stars,  philosophers  talked,  ^\^ts 
oori  useatt'd,  and  Tom  and  Jerry,  sowing  wild  oats  in  the  middle  of 
|a<t  ceiiturv,  drank  claret  jovially  out  of  silver  stoups.  Quite 
another  race  of  people  are  its  present  inhabitants.  The  vices  to 
l»t‘  seen  here  are  not  genteel.  Whisky  has  supplanted  claret. 
Xobllitv  has  tied  and  squalor  has  taken  possession.  Wild  half- 
clad  children  sw'ann  about  the  pavement.  llutHans  lounge  about 
the  mouths  of  the  wwmds.  Female  faces  W’orthy  of  the  “  Infenio  ” 
oi'  Dante  look  down  from  the  broken  window\s.  Kiots  are  fre- 
(pient,  and  drunken  mothers  reel  past  scolding  w^hite  atomies  of 
children  that  nestle  WTiiling  in  their  bosoms — little  WTetches  to 
whom  death  w'ere  the  greatest  benefactor.  The  Canongate  is 
avoided  by  respectable  people,  and  yet  it  has  many  visitors.  The 
tourist  is  sure  to  pay  it  a  visit.  Gentlemen  of  obtuse  olfactory 
lua’ve,  and  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  penetrate  its  closes,  and 
climb  its  spiral  stairs.  Down  these  wynds  the  artist  occasionally 
pitches  his  stool  and  spends  the  day  sketching  some  picturesque 
gable  or  dooiwvay.  The  fever  van  comes  frequently  here  to  convey 
some  poor  sufferer  to  the  hospital.  Hither  comes  the  detective  in 
j)lain  clothes  on  the  scent  of  a  burglar.  And  wdien  evening  falls 
and  the  lamps  are  lit,  there  is  a  great  hubbub  and  crow’d  of  people, 
and  presently  from  its  midst  emerges  a  couple  of  policemen  and  a 
l(Ov  burly,  wdth  a  poor  half-clad  tipsy  wwian,  from  the  sister 
island,  crouching  upon  it,  her  hair  hanging  loose  about  her  face, 
her  hands  quivering  wdth  impotent  rage,  and  wdth  perfect  im- 
])artiality  dispensing  her  curses  around.  Attended  by  small  boys 
wdio  l)ait  her  with  taunts  and  nicknames,  and  wdio  appreciate 
highly  the  comic  element  wdiich  so  strangely  underlies  the  horrible 
sight,  she  is  conveyed  to  the  police-cells,  and  will  be  brought  u]) 
before  the  magistrate  to-morrow'  as  a  “  drunk  and  disorderly,’’  and 
*  dealt  with  accordingly.  This  is  the  kind  of  life  the  Canongate 
^  presents  to-day,  a  singular  contrast  from  the  time  wdien  the  tall 

1^  Imildings  enclosed  the  high  birth  and  beauty  of  a  kingdom,  and 
wdien  the  street  beneath  rang  to  the  horse-hoofs  of  a  king. 

The  Xew  Town  is  di\dded  from  the  Old  by  a  gorge  or  valley, 
now'  occupied  by  a  raihvay  station  ;  and  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  the  ^lound  and  the  North  Hndge.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Canongate,  or  long  street  leading  from  Ilolyrood  to  the 
Talace,  the  more  fflthy  and  tumble-down  portions  of  the  city  are 
well  kept  out  of  sight.  You  stand:  upon* the  South  Bridge,  and, 
hioking  down,  instead  of  a  stream,  you  see  the  Cow'gate — the 
dirtiest,  narrowest,  and  most  densely  peopled  of  Edinburgh  streets. 
Admired  once  by  a  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  one  of  the 
i  James’s,  and  yet  w  ith  certain  traces  of  departed  splendour,  the 
Cow'gate  has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  furniture 
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brokers,  second-hand  jewellers,  and  vendors  of  deleterious  alcohol 
It  is  the  Irish  portion  of  the  city.  Edinburgh  leaps  over  the 
Cowgate  ^^4th  bridges :  its  inhabitants  are  morally  and  geogra¬ 
phically  the  “  lower  orders.’’  They  keep  to  their  owm  quarters, 
and  seldom  come  up  to  the  light  of  day.  Many  an  Edinburgh 
man  has  never  set  his  foot  in  the  street ;  and  the  manners  and 
condition  of  life  to  be  found  therein  are  as  little  know  to  respec¬ 
table  Edinburgh  as  the  habits  of  moles,  earth-worms,  and  the 
mining  population.  The  people  of  the  Cowgate  seldom  \dsit  the 
upper  streets  :  you  may  walk  about  the  New  Tow  for  a  twelve¬ 
month  before  one  of  these  Cowgate  pariahs  comes  between  the 
^^Tlld  and  your  gentility.  Should  you  wish  to  see  that  strange 
people  “  at  home”  you  must  \dsit  them.  The  Cowgate  will  not 
come  to  you  ;  you  must  go  to  the  Cowgate.  The  Cowgate  holds 
high  drunken  carnival  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  to  walk  along  it 
then,  from  West  Port,  through  the  noble  open  space  of  the  Grace- 
market,  where  the  Covenanters  and  Captain  Porteous  suffered, 
on  towards  Ilolyrood,  is  one  of  this  world’s  sights,  and  one  that 
does  not  particularly  raise  your  estimate  of  human  nature.  Your 
dream  ^^Tll  pass  from  brawl  to  brawl,  and  crowds  of  hideous  faces 
^\ill  opj)ress  you,  the  dull  sodden  countenances  of  brutal  men, 
women  with  loud  voices  and  frantic  gesticulations,  and  children  who 
have  never  know  innocence.  It  is  amazing  what  ugliness  tlie 
human  face  is  capable  of.  The  deWl  puts  his  mark  upon  his 
children  as  a  shepherd  puts  his  mark  upon  his  sheep — that  he 
may  know  them  again.  ^lany  a  face  Hits  past  here  bearing  upon 
it  the  e\ddent  defacement  and  sign-manual  of  the  fiend. 

But  Edinburgh  keeps  all  these  e\dl  things  out  of  sight ;  like 
a  guilty  secret  obtrudes  them  not  on  public  gaze ;  and  smiles  to 
heaven  with  gaily  bannered  castle,  tower,  church  spires,  and 
‘‘  starry- pointing  p>Tamid,”  rising  into  sunlight  out  of  broad 
garden  spaces  and  belts  of  summer  foliage.  The  Cowgate  has  not 
power  to  mar  her  queenly  beauties.  The  canker  cannot  touch 
the  peach’s  golden  bloom.  Throned  on  crags,  she  strikes  every 
eye  ^vdth  admiration.  And,  not  content  with  supremacy  in  beauty, 
she  claims  a  mental  supremacy  also.  She  is  a  patrician  amongst 
the  host  of  British  cities  ;  “  a  penniless  lass  wi’  a  lang  pedigree.” 
She  has  wit  if  she  lacks  wealth,  she  counts  great  men  against 
millionaires.  The  actor  pants  for  the  applause  of  an  Edinburgh 
audience,  and  when  he  gains  it,  deems  his  spurs  are  won.  The 
poet  trembles  before  the  Edinburgh  critics.  The  singer  respects 
the  delicacy  of  the  Edinburgh  ear.  London  may  roar  ^^dth  ap¬ 
plause,  fiistidious  Edinburgh  sniffs  disdain  and  sneers  re})utation 
away.  London  is  the  great  stomach  of  the  empire  ;  Edinburgh 
the  quick,  subtle,  far- darting  brain.  Did  not  the  knout  of  Chris- 
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to])hcr  Xorth  fall  liea\Test  on  Cockneys  and  Cockney  poets  ?  It  is 
(luite  wonderful  how  Edinburgh  purrs  over  her  own  literary 
achiovenients ;  how  tenderly  she  sings  her  own  greatness.  She 
iias  never  done  w'ondering  at  herseli‘.  Swift,  in  the  dark  years 
tliat  preceded  his  death,  looking  one  day  over  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  prime,  exclaimed,  “  Good  Heaven  !  what  a  genius  I 
once  was!^'  Edinburgh,  looking  back  some  fifty  years,  is  per- 
potually  expressing  astonishment  and  delight.  Mr.  Moncrietf,  one 
of  the  membei’s  for  the  city,  never  addresses  an  audience  of  his 
fellow'  citizens  without  recalling  the  names  of  Jeffrey,  Cockbuni, 
Kutherford,  and  other  stars,  that  of  yore  made  the  wnlkin  bright, 
to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  his  hearers.  On  every  side  one 
hears  of  that  brilliaiit  society  of  forty  years  ago.  The  Whigs 
consider  the  “  Edinburgh  Ile^iew  ’’  the  most  w'ondorful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  human  genius.  The  Tories  give"  the  palm  to  “  Black- 
w'l'od’s  Magazine.’’  It  may  be  said  that  Bums,  Scott,  and  Carlyle 
are  the  only  men  really  great  in  literature  who  during  the  last 
eighty  years  have  been  connected  Avith  Edinburgh.  Scott  lived 
in  or  near  the  city  during  the  w'hole  course  of  his  life.  Bums 
lived  there  but  a  few  months.  Carlyle  went  to  London  early,  and 
5  there  he  has  wTitten  his  important  w'orks  and  matured  his  reputa- 
1  tion.  Let  the  city  boast  of  Scott — no  one  w'ill  say  she  does  w'rong ; 

but  certain  individuals  there  are  who  cannot  discover  the 
I  amazing  brilliancy  of  her  other  literary  lights.  After  all,  their 
reputation  is  merely  local :  wdiat  blazes  a  sun  at  Edinburgh  w'ould, 
.  if  transported  to  London,  dwindle  to  a  farthing  candle.  One  may 
s  with  })erfect  truthfulness  admit  that  Lord  Jeffrey  wuis  no  common 
,  man.  His  ‘‘  Wsion  ”  w'as  sharp  enough  w’ithin  its  range.  He  was 
'  unable  to  relish  certain  literary  fomis,  as  some  men  are  unable  to 
::  relish  certain  dishes — an  inaptitude  which  may  arise  from  fasti- 
diousness  of  palate,  or  from  weakness  of  digestion.  He  possessed 
a  clear  transparent  style,  ah  icy  sparkle  of  epigram  and  antithesis, 

•  a  little  w'it,  and  no  enthusiasm.  He  wTote  many  clever  papers, 
’  made  many  clever  speeches,  said  many  clever  things.  But  a  man 
who  could  so  egregiously  mistake  and  blunder  on  the  “  Willielm 
^leister,”  wdio  hooted  Wordsworth  through  his  long  and  noble 
career,  who  had  the  superlative  insolence  to  pen  the  memorable 
sentence  that  opens  notice  of  the  “Excursion”  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
lleritwv,”  and  who,  when  WTiting  sraiewhat  tardilv,  but  really 
ivell  on  Keats,  ■  could  pass  over  as  unw'orthy  of  remark  the 
’“Hyperion,”  may  be  a  distinguished  individual,  but  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  great  critic.  Poor  Hazlit,  wilful, 
j)assionate,  splendidly  gifted,  with  wdiose  forehead  Coleridge  could 
converse  for  an  hour,  not  without  edification,  has  sunk  aw'ay  into 
an  almost  unknown  London  grave,  and  his  w'orks  into  unmerited 
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obscurity  ;  while  Lord  Jeffrey — although  his  sun  has  set,  the  light 
yet  hanging  above  the  fallen  orb,  makes  radiant  the  city  of  his 
birth.  In  point  of  natural  gift  and  endo\Mnent,  in  point  too  of 
clear  lit«a’ary  issue  and  result,  the  Englishman  far  surpassed  the 
Scot.  Why  have  their  destinies  been  so  different?  The  reason 
is,  that  Ilazlit  lived  in  London,  Jeffrey  in  Edinburgh.  HazHt  wa^ 
partially  lost  in  a  crowd  and  crush  of  talent:  Jeffrey  stood, 
patiait  to  eveiy  eye,  on  a  comjiaratively  open  space.  Ilazlit 
tbiight  desperately  with  his  pen  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door: 
Ji'ffrey  was  a  lawyer  in  great  jiractice,  sometime  Lord- Advocate, 
\rith  a  seat  in  rarliament ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  Edinburgh  reriewers.  London  is  a  free  capital,  containiiij; 
within  itself  every  class  of  people.  It  is  the  seat  of  legislature  : 
it  embraces  Seven  Dials  as  well  as  Belgrana.  In  London,  clas> 
mei*ts  impercejitibly  with  class,  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  wetch 
in  the  condemned  cell.  In  that  finely  graduated  scale  the  pro¬ 
fessions  take  their  o^^^l  place.  In  Edinburgh,  matters  arc  quite 
different.  A  cro^^^l  and  sceptre  lies  up  in  the  Castle,  to  be  seen  on 
pa}inent  of  sixpence ;  but  no  brow  wears  the  diadem,  no  hand  lifts 
the  golden  rod.  There  is  a  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongato, 
but  it  is  merely  a  royal  hotel  for  her  ^Majesty,  en  route  to  Bal¬ 
moral — a  ])lace  where  the  Commissicjiier  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
holds  for  ten  days  his  phantom  court;  with  these  exceptions,  the 
year  round,  the  old  halls  only  echo  the  foot  of  the  tourist  and 
sight-seer.  The  Scottish  nobility  spend  the  season  in  London : 
the  field  in  Edinburgh  is  left  to  law,  physic,  and  dmnity.  The 
professions  jiredoniinate.  At  Edinbiu'gh  a  Lord  of  Session  is 
a  Ih-ince  of  the  Blood ;  a  professor,  a  cabinet  minister  ;  an  advo¬ 
cate,  an  heir  to  a  peerage.  The  university  and  the  courts  of 
justice  are  to  Edinburgh  what  the  Houses  of  Barliament  are  to 
London.  College  and  Parliament  House  have  their  traditions, 
their  great  men,  their  local  interests.  A  Londoner,  when  he  visits 
IMinburgh,  is  astonished  to  find  tliat  it  possesses  a  valhalla  all  to 
itself,  filled  with  gods — chieffy  legal  ones — of  whose  names  lie 
was  i)rewiously  in  ignorance.  The  ground  breaks  into  flowers 
beneath  his  feet.  To-day  he  may  conceive  to  be  a  little  cloudy, 
may  even  suspect  cast  vdnd  to  be  abroad ;  but  the  discomfort  is 
balanced  by  the  re})orts  he  hears  on  every  side  of  the  brilliancy, 
warmth,  and  sjdendour  of  yesterday.  “  Ah  !  that  society  of  forty 
years  ago  I  A\wer  on  this  earth  did  the  like  exist.  Those  as¬ 
tonishing  men,  Horner,  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Ilutherford  ;  what  ^rit, 
what  genius,  what  eloquence  !  ^^^lat  a  city  this  Edinburgh  once 


was. 


Canada  recently  iiudted  a^dsit  from  the  Sovereign,  or  a  member 
of  the  Koval  i  aniily,  and  several  of  the  London  prints  intimated 
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1  tiiat  one  of  the  Princes  might  yet  be  stationed  permanently  in 
f  that  province.  'Whether  this  idea  will  ever  be  carried  out  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful;  whether,  if  carried  out,  any  benefit  would 
result,  is  almost  equally  so.  In  the  event  of  a  plethora  of  Princes, 
and  a  difficulty  as  to  what  should  be  done  with,  them,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  inav  be  permitted  that  one  should  be  forwarded  to  Dublin, 
another  to  Edinburgh,  to  keep  court  in  these  cities.  Gold  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  paper;  and,  in  the  Irish  capital.  Royalty  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  its  “  counterfeit  presentment.” 

“  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 

Until  a  king  is  by,  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.’* 

A  Prince  of  the  blood  in  Dublin  would  be  grateful  to  the  warm¬ 
hearted  Irish  people.  Ilis  permanent  presence  amongst  them 
would  cancel  the  memory  of  centuries  of  misgovernment,  and 
would  strike  away  for  ever  the  badge  of  conquest.  A  Prince  at 
Ilolyrood  would  effect  for  Scotland  what  Scottish  Rights  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  University  Reformers  have  so  long  and  so  hopelessly 
desiderated.  The  nobility  would  again  gather  to  their  ancient 
cajiital,  and  their  sons  would  occasionally  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  class-rooms.  Life  would  become  gayer,  airier,  brighter. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  Prince  would  break  up  the  social 
tyranny  of  the  professions,  the  atmosphere  would  become  less 
legal,  and  a  new  standard  would  be  introduced  whereby  to  measure 
men  and  their  pretensions.  For  the  Prince  himself,  good  results 
may  be  predicated.  He  would  have,  at  the  least,  some  specific 
public  duties  to  perform,  and  would,  through  intercourse,  become 
attached  to  the  people,  as  the  people  would  become  attached  to 
him.  Edinburgh  requires  some  little  gaiety  and  courtly  pomj)  to 
break  the  coldness  of  grey  stony  streets — to  brighten  a  somewhat 
sombre  climate — to  mollify  the  east  wind  that  blows  half  the  year, 
and  the  ‘‘professional  sectarianism”  that  blows  the  whole  year 
round. 

Edinburgh  is  at  this  moment  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty. 
The  public  gardens  are  in  blossom ;  the  trees  that  clothe  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  vestured  in  glad  bright  green  ;  the  “  ridgy  back  ” 
of  the  Old  Town  picturesquely  jags  the -  clear  azure.  Princes 
Street  is  warm  and  sunny  :  ’t  is  a  very  flower-bed  of  parasols, 
twinkling  rainbow  coloured.  Shop  \sTndows  are  enchantment ; 
the  flag  streams  from  the  Half  Moon  Battery ;  the  church  spires 
sparkle,  sun  gilt ;  gay  equipages  dash  past,  and  the  military  band 
discourses  music  from  afar.  The  tourist  is  already  here  in  won¬ 
derful  tweed  costume.  Every  week  the  wanderers  increase,  and 
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in  a  short  time  the  city  be  theirs.  By  August  the  inhabi 
tants  have  fled.  The  University  lets  loose  upon  an  unofteiidiiig  ^ 
humanity  a  horde  of  juvenile  M.D.’s,  warranted  to  dispense — with  I 
the  sixth  Commandment.  Beauty  listens  to  what  the  wild  waves 
are  saying ;  valour  cruizes  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  law,  up  tj 
the  kiic^es  in  practice,  stalks  red  deer  on  the  slopes  of  Ben 
Macdhui.  Those  who,  from  private  and  most  urgent  reasons  are 
forct'd  to  remain  behind,  put  hroA\m  paper  on  theii’  front  windows, 
inform  the  world  by  placard  that  letters  and  parcels  may  be  left 
at  Ao.  20  round  the  comer,  and  live  fashionably  in  their  back- 
parlour.  Tweed  clothed  touiists  are  everywhere:  they  are  driven 
in  cabs,  they  are  conducted  by  guides,  they  stand  on  Arthur’s 
Seat,  they  speculate  on  the  birth-place  of  ^loiis  Meg,  thev 
admire  lloslin,  they  eat  haggis,  attempt  whisky-punch,  and 
crowd  to  Dr.  Guthrie’s  church  on  Sundays.  By  October,  the 
last  tourist  departs  and  the  first  student  arrives.  Tailors  put 
forth  their  gaudiest  fabrics  to  attract  the  eye  of  ingenuou> 
youth;  streets  biistle  \\ith  ‘^Lodgings  to  let,”  Edinburgh  b 
again  filled,  and  the  story  of  the  year  repeats  itself;  the  University 
class-rooms  are  crowded,  a  hundi’ed  schools  are  busy,  and  young 
Briefless, 


Who  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  fee\l. 


the  sun-brown  on  his  face,  yet  walks  the  floor  of  the  rarliamont 
llou^e,  ill  horsehair  and  bombazine,  four  hours  to  tlu* 

reduction  of  his  patrimony  and  the  development  of  his  muscles. 
During  the  winter  there  are  parties  innumerable.  There  is  a 
fortnight’s  ojiera,  with  the  whole  fashionable  world  in  the  boxes. 
The  riiilo.sophical  Institution  is  in  full  session  with  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  niathematical  classes ;  while  a  whole  army  of  elociueiit 
lecturers  do  battle  with  ignorance  on  public  platforms,  each  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  horizon  like  Bha3bus,  with  his  waggon-load  of 
blazing  day,  at  whose  coming  night  peri.shes,  smitten  through  Antli 
his  far-darting  sun-shafts.  .Neither  mind  nor  body  is  neglected 
during  the  Edinburgh  season. 

In  spring-time,  when  the  east  wdnds  blow,  and  gi’ey  walls  of 
lnau' — ilammy,  stinging,  heaven-high,  making  disastrous  twdlight 
of  the  brightest  noon — come  in  from  the  Gennan  Ocean,  and 
when  coughs  and  colds  most  abound,  the  Royal  Academy  opens 
its  many  pictured  walls.  From  February  to  May,  this  is  tlic 
most  fashionable  lounge  in  Edinburgh.  The  rooms  are  warm, 
thick-carpeted,  so  that  not  a  foot-fall  is  heard,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  seats.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  “  Love  among 
the  rust‘s  ”  is  out  of  the  question.  Love  secretes  himself  amongst 
the  pictures  instead.  It  is  quite  wonderful  how  many  young 
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and  prcntlcmcn  suddenly  get  interested  in  the  art!  It  is  a 
charming  place  for  Hirtation,  and  when  Romeo  runs  short  in  the 
matter  of  small  talk,  there  is  always  a  picture  at  hand  to  suggest 
a  subject.  Romeo  may  say  a  world  of  ])retty  things  while  he 
turns  up  the  number  of  a  picture  in  Juliet’s  catalogue — for  with¬ 
out  a  catalogue  Juliet  never  appears  in  the  rooms.  Doubtless 
l)of()re  the  season  closes  she  has  its  contents  by  heart,  and  could 
repeat  you  it  off  from  beginning  to  end  more  glibly  than  her 
Catechism.  If  many  marriages  are  not  made  here,  there  are  gay 
deceivers  in  the  world,  and  the  picture  of  “Ophelia”  sinking  in 
the  weedy  pool  produces  no  suitable  moral  effect.  To  other  than 
voimg  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  rooms  are  highly  interesting, 
for  Scottish  art  is  at  this  moment  stronger  and  more  original  than 
Scoftisli  literature.  Perhaps  half-a-dozen  pictures  in  each  Aca¬ 
demy  are  the  most  notable  intellectiud  products  that  Scotland  can 
present  for  the  year.  The  Scottish  brush  is  mightier  than  the 
Se<gtisli  pen.  Here,  year  after  year,  are  to  he  found  ^Ir.  Noel 


Patou’s  pictures,  some,  of  the  truest,  simplest  pathos,  as  the 
“  Home  from  the  Crimea,”  or  that  group  of  ladies  in  the  cellar 
at  Ca^^Tlpore,  listening  in  freezing  terror  to  the  footsteps  of  de¬ 
liverers,  whom  they  conceive  to  be  destroyers ;  others  (tuite  dif- 
fiaviit  from  them,  and  of  a  much  lower  scale  of  excellence, 
altlioiigh  highly  admired  by  the  young  people  aforesaid,  wherein 
clothes  are  painted  instead  of  soul,  where  the  merit  consists  in 
('X(piisite  rendering  of  unimportant  details,  jewels,  tassels,  and 
dagger  hilts,  where  a  landscape  is  sacrificed  to  a  hunch  of  ferns, 
and  a  tragic  situation  to  the  pattern  on  the  lady’s  zone,  or  the 
richly  slashed  jacket  and  pur})le  leggings  of  the  knight.  Then 
tlicav  arc  ^Ir.  Drummond’s  ])ictures  from  Scottish  history  and 
hallad  ])oetry ;  a  string  of  wild  moss  troopers  riding  over  into 
Piigland  to  lift  a  prey ;  grim  John  Knox  on  his  wedding-day, 
Iciidiiig  his  \\nfe  home  to  his  quaint  dwelling  in  the  Canongate ; 
the  \\ild,  lurid  Grass-market,  crowded  with  rioters,  crimson  with 
torchlight,  spectators  filling  every  vdndow  of  the  tall  houses,  on 
the  night  that  Captain  IMrteous  was  executed,  the  castle  standing 
high  over  the  tumult  against  the  blue  midnight  and  the  stars  ;  or 
tlu'  death  procession  of  the  great  ^lontrose,  seated  on  a  hurdle, 
his  beard  untrimmed,  his  hair  dishevelled,  dragged  onward  through 
the  crowded  street  by*  the  city  hangman  and  his  steeds,  as  if  the 
nctorious  slogans  of  Inverlochy  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
flashing  on  his  enemies  in  the  balcony  above  the  concentrated 
fire  of  his  disdain.  Then  there  are  Mr.  Harvey’s  solemn  twilight 
moors,  and  Covenanting  scenes  of  marriage,  burial,  and  baptism  ; 
or  dra^^ing  the  eye  a  stronger  fascination  than  any  of  these, 
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iis  you  pass  along,  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Maculloch,  who  has 
painted  as  no  man  ever  painted  before, 

“  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  tlood 

Sketches  of  border  moorland,  with  a  solitary  grey  heel,  on  which 
the  sunbeam  strikes,  a  wreath  of  azure  smoke  rising  afar  from  the 
shepherd’s  fire ;  Loch  Scavaig  in  its  wrath,  the  thunder  gloom 
black(‘ning  on  the  peaks  of  Cuchullin,  the  fierce  rain  crushing 
straight  do^^^l  on  white  rock  and  shingly  shore  ;  sunset  on  Loch 
Ard,  the  nujuntains  hanging  unveiled  in  its  golden  mirror,  a 
})lunip  of  waterfowl  starting  from  the  reeds  and  shaking  the 
splendour  into  dripping  wrinkles  and  widening  rings ;  Ben 
Conacher,  wearing  his  streak  of  snow  at  Midsummer ;  Kilchuni 
Castle,  and  the  \rinding  Awe,  or 

“  Lakes  that,  neatli  the  moon. 

Flicker  in  silver  round  their  woody  isles.” 

lie  is  the  most  national  of  our  northern  artists,  and  although  he 
can,  on  occasion,  paint  grass  and  fiower,  and  the  shimmer  of  reed 
blades  in  the  wind,  he  loves  far  more  to  present  vast  desolate 
spaces,  the  silence  of  the  Highland  wilderness,  where  the  wild 
deer  roam,  the  wide  shore  on  which  subsides  the  last  curl  of  the 
indolent  wave,  lie  loves  the  crag  rising  up  through  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  vapoury  belt,  wet  and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight ;  the  rain 
cloud  on  the  moor  blotting  out  the  distance ;  the  setting  sun 
raging  out  fierce  lances  of  fiame  from  the  stormy  clouds — clouds 
torn,  but  torn  into  gold,  and  fiushed  Anth  a  brassy  radiance. 

May  is  an  exciting  month  in  Edinburgh,  for  towards  its  end  the 
assemblies  of  the  Free  and  Established  Churches  meet.  For  a 
fortnight  or  so  the  clerical  element  predominates  in  this  city. 
Every  Presbytery  in  Scotland  sends  its  representative  up  to  the 
metropolis,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  black  coats  and  white 
neck-cloths  fiit  about  the  streets.  At  high  noon  the  gaiety  of 
Princes  Street  is  subdued  by  innumerable  suits  of  sable.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  newspapers  let  the  world  wag  as  it  pleases,  so  intent  are 
they  on  the  debates.  Pocky-featured  individuals,  from  the  far 
north,  come  up  interested  in  some  kirk  dispute,  and  junior  counsel 
waste  the  midnight  oil  |)reparing  for  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  attended  with  a  certain  pomp  and  circumstance  some¬ 
what  at  variance,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  Presb}i:erian  quietude 
of  tone,  and  contempt  of  sacerdotal  vanities.  Her  Majesty’s 
High  Commissioner  resides  at  Holy  rood,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  wliich  the  Assembly  opens,  he  holds  his  first  levee. 
People  rush  to  warm  themselves  in  Roval  sunshine  even  in  this 
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dim  rolioctioii,  and  return  with  faces  happy  and  elate.  The  military 
line  the  streets  from  IIol}TOod  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  A  regimental 
band  and  a  troop  of  lancers  wait  outside  the  Palace  gates,  where 
tiu*  procession  is  slowly  getting  itself  in  order.  The  important 
moment  arrives.  The  Commissioner  has  taken  his  •  seat.  Out 
blazes  the  hand,  ^^’ith  loud  noise,  ])iercing  every  ear.  The  Lancers 
career ;  an  orderly  rides  with  eager  spur  ;  the  long  train  of  car¬ 
riages  begins  to  crawl  onward  in  an  intermittent  manner,  with 
nuuiv  a  dreary  pause.  At  last  the  head  of  the  procession  appears 
along  the  peopled  way.  First  come,  in  hired  carriages,  the  City 
( ’ouneillors,  clothed  in  scarlet  robes,  and  ^\^th  cocked  hats  upon 
their  heads.  The  very  mothers  that  bore  them  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  them  now.  They  pass  on,  silent  ^nth  dignity.  Then  come  a 
troop  of  lialberdiers,  looking  by  all  the  world  as  if  the  kings, 
Jacks,  and  knaves  had  walked  out  of  a  pack  of  cards.  Then  a 
carriage  full  of  magistrates,  wearing  their  gold  chains  of  office 
over  their  scarlet  cloaks,  sternly  eyeing  the  small  boy  in  the  crowd 
who  has  given  vent  to  an  irreverent  obseiwation.  Then  come  the 
band,  then  the  Lancers,  riding  on  exceedingly  troublesome  horses ; 
then  a  carriage  occupied  with  high  legal  indi\dduals,  ^^dth  powder 
in  their  hair,  and  rapiers  by  their  sides.  Then  comes  the  private 
carriage  of  his  Grace,  surrounded  by  Lancers,  whose  steeds  plunge 
and  rear,  and  back,  and  sidle,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Then 
Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry,  for  every  carriage  and  cab  on  the  line  of 
route  falls  in  ;  and  so,  attended  by  halberdiers,  and  soldiers,  and  a 
brass  band,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioner  goes  to  open  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  As  his  Grace  has  to  at¬ 
tend  all  the  sittings  of  the  reverend  court,  the  Government  gene¬ 
rally  select  for  the  office  a  nobleman  dull  of  hearing.  He  does  no 
good ;  he  has  no  voice  in  the  deliberations.  He  is  a  mere  bauble 
— not  even  ornamental.  MHiile  the  debate  is  going  on  below,  he 
is  not  imfrequently  seen,  ^^^th  spectacles  on  nose,  quietly  perusing 
the  Times.  He  is  allowed  two  thousand  pounds,  and  his  duty  is  — 
to  spend  it.  He  keeps  open  table  for  the  assembled  clerg\Tnen. 
lie  holds  a  grand  evening  levee,  to  which  several  hundred  people 
are  inGted.  The  newspapers  inform  us  that,  on  the  last  occasion, 
seventeen  hundred  in^dtations  were  issued.  Think  of  it !  Seven¬ 
teen  hundred  individuals  of  both  sexes  bowed  before  the  shadow 
ot  Majesty,  and* then  bached  in  the  gracefullest  manner.  On  that 
evening  the  shadow  of  Majesty  performed  seventeen  hundred 
genuflections.  Verily,  the  labourer  is^  worthy  of  his  hire.  The 
vale  of  life  is  not  without  its  advantages. 

But  we  must  draw  our  desultory  gossiping  to  a  close.  With 
us,  above  all  things,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  abides — hill, 
crag,  castle,  rock,  blue  sketch  of  summer  sea,  the  picturesque 
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ri(lp:o  of  the  Did  T(ami,  tlie  stately  squares  and  terraces  of 
Now — tlu‘se  things  once  seen  are  not  to  he  forgotten.  The  qui,|j 
lite  of  to-day,  soundiiii::  around  r(‘lies  of  anti([uity,  overshadowel 
hy  the  auuHist  traditions  of  a  kingdom,  makes,  to  the  resident  or 
the  tourist,  more  impressive  than  any  other  British  city,  this 

(irey  inetroiM)lis  of  the  North. 


TOAVX  AND  FOREST. 


How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 
In  union  sweet  ac<'ording  minds! 

How  swift  the  heavenly  course  they  run, 

Whose  hearts,  whose  faitli,  whose  hopes  are  one ! 


“  Ellex,”  said  John  ^liller  to  his  sister,  as  they  sat  together  over  ih 
lire,  “  1  think  you  must  have  observed,  since  your  return  from  tlu 
country,  a  dilference  in  my  manner  towards  Bessy. 

“Well,'’  said  Ellen,  “  1  have.” 

“  What  do  you  think  about  it  ]”  said  John. 

“I  think  her  a  very  nice  girl  indeed,  John.  Not  only  pretty  am 
pleasant,  but  with  really  good  princqJes  and  a  sweet  temper.” 

“  Yes,  she’s  all  that,”  said  John.  “The  thing  is,  I  don’t  exact! 
know  what  to  say  on  the  subject  of  marriage.” 

“If  you  don’t,  who  is  to  V’  said  Ellen,  smiling. 

“  What  T  mean  is,  1  don’t  know  Avliether  it  is  w^ell  for  me  to  thin] 
of  inairving  df  alL  If  I  were  to  think  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doub 
that  Hessy  woulil  be  my  choice — if  she  would  have  me.” 

“(’ertainly,  your  clerkship)  is  not  much  to  marry  on,”  said  Ellei 
“  it  keei>s  you  and  me,  and  therefore  would  keep  you  and  her.” 

“  What,  and  for  us  to  turn  vou  adrift  i  Oh  !  oh  !” 

“  Oon't  think  of  me  for  a  minute,  Jolin.  I  shall  do  very  well,  som 
way  or  other.  Who  knows  but  1  may  marry  too,  if  you  set  me  tl 
example  T’ 

She  lauglied  merrily ;  but  in  reality  she  had  not  such  a  thought  i 
her  head. 

“Just  so  :  you  and  Mr.  Bolter,”  said  John,  in  the  same  tone.  The: 
moiT'  gravtJy,  “  AVell,  but  putting  you  out  of  the  question,  even  tht 
I  slnaihl  have  little  enough  to  set  up  on  with  liessy  ;  but  suppose 
had  still  less!” 

“  Why  should  we  supp(^se  any  such  thing?” 
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“  I’.ecausc  I  have  now  aiul  then  tlionght  of  giving  np  niy  clerkship/' 

“Oh,  John!  AVhat  for?” 

“To  try  to  he  anotlier  Mr.  Bolter.” 

“John  !  you  take  away  niy  hreath.” 

“  Vcs  ;  I  knew  you  would  he  surprised;  but  I  really  have  had 
«;riioii<  thoughts  of  it.  ?Soiuetiines  the  wish  conics  over  me  very 
sinniLrlv.  1  almost  think  it  is  as  strong  a  feeling,  at  times,  as  my 
l*f(‘Iing  for  Bessy.” 

“  \V»*11,  thi'V  need  not  clash.  Missionaries  do  not  take  vows  to  live 
single,  like  monks. 

“  Xo,  hut  at  first  starting,  at  any  rate,  they  would  work  better  as 
sin^Je  men.  ^loreover,  the  necessary  preparation  would  place  an 
interval  between  my  first  decision  and  my  first  start.” 

“John,  you  have  surprised  me  so,  I  cannot  immediately  think 
ch  aiiy.  I  had  no  idea  ]\lr.  Bolter  had  so  much  influence  over  you.” 

“  //;  s'  cfintesiness  constmins  me  !  When  I  see  such  reality  of  zeal 
in  that  man,  such  complete  devotion  of  himself  to  his  work,  and  when 
1  think  of  the  indescribable  importance  of  that  work — it  seems  to  me 
(jiiite  contemptible  in  comparison  to  go  on  casting  up  brewers’  bills  ! 
(  specially  when  I  know  that  labourers  in  the  vineyard  are  so  wanted !” 

“  Well,  it  is  a  very  momentous  step  to  take.  1  hope  you  will  do 
nothing  rashly.” 

“  J  promise  you  I  will  not.  And,  mark  you,  Ellen  !  though  I  feel 
iin]>elled  to  be  a  co-labourer  of  ]\Ir.  Bolter’s,  I  do  not  feel  equal  to 
d.ting  the  same  work.  I  am  ready  for  llainault  Forest,  but  not  for 
Hopkinsville  !  It  would  be  too  depressing — I  could  not  stand  it.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Bolter. 
Somehow,  it  had  become  quite  a  settled  thing  for  him  to  board  with 
John  and  Ellen  ;  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  them,  as  they  were 
so  fond  of  his  company ;  and  a  wonderful  advantage  and  comfort  to 
him,  who  reipiired  the  cheerfulness  of  a  home  circle  on  returning  from 
his  exhausting  duties,  and  who  infinitely  preferred  eating  and  drinking 
such  things  as  were  set  before  him  to  catering  for  himself.  So  he  had 
made  a  little  pecuniary  arrangement  with  his  kind  friends  which 
proved  satisfactory  to  both. 

He  had  now  established  weekly  and  Sunday  meetings  for  prayer 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  adult  reading-classes,  a  savings’  bank,  a 
ivading-room,  and  loan  lil)rary ;  and  the  daily  schools  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  were 
lirogressing  most  encouragingly,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Es- 
tal>lished  Church.  There  Avas  so  much  to  do  that  there  was  room  for 
all.  Unfortunately,  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  small-j)Ox  and  cholera, 
were  all  at  Avork  iii  this  pestilential  district,  and  considerably  thinning 
its  population,  besides  rendering  many  Avho  did  not  die  untit  for  Avork. 
^Ir.  B(>lter  A'isited  many  of  these  cases,  and  more  than  once  sat  up 
Avith  the  sick  all  night.  Had  he  been  a  Xavier  or  a  Borromeo,  he 
Avoiild  have  been  canonized ;  as  he  Avas  onl}'  a  poor  city  missionary  he 
Avas  not.  “  But  lie  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  the  day  Avhen  I 
make  up  my  jeAAxds.” 
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As  he  does  not  lead  a  eliarined  life,  behold  !  our  friend  Bolter  m 
laid  low  by  typhus  himself.  There  he  is,  (jiiite  delirious,  in  a  little  M 
clean,  but  very  humble  bedroom,  with  John  l)eside  him,  and  a  caliii]  M 
thoughtful  woman  dressed  in  dark  brown,  with  the  whitest  of  cap  i 
and  aprons,  ministering  to  him.  It  is  ^largaret,  who  is  utterly  fear-  ' 
less  of  infection,  while  Ellen,  downstairs,  is  pre})aring  refreshing  ■ 
beverages  for  him,  and  now  and  then  wiping  the  blinding  tears  froiu  ;  ^ 
her  eyes.  s. 

AVell,  it  ]»leased  (hul  to  restore  our  good  friend  to  something  Hhe  ?- 
health  ;  though  he  was  never  again  to  be  the  man  he  had  been  before.  I 
His  meilical  man  and  Dr.  (Jrace  (the  latter  of  whom  had  eonsiderahlv  1. 
inconvenienced  himself  by  keeping  up  Mr.  Bolter’s  prayer-services  as  | 
mu(;h  as  he  could)  were  both  strongly  of  opinion  that  his  constitution 
had  received  such  a  shock  as  to  render  it  exj)(*dient,  nay,  a  duty  he  I 
owed  himself,  to  exchange  his  district  for  one  in  a  healthier  locality;  t 
hut  directly  the  subject  was  broached,  ^Ir.  Bolter  burst  into  tears  and 
said,  “  Dh,  I  cannot,  cannot  leave  my  poor  ]>eople  !  Do  not  urge  it.  5!^ 
I  beseech  you  !  I  would  rather  die  in  Hopkinsville  than  live  any. 
where  else  I”*  g 

And  this  feeling  was  found  to  be  so  rooted,  that  there  was  no  good  I 
in  trying  to  shake  it  out  of  him  ;  so  that  his  doctor  gave  up  the  etlbrt  I 
with  a  shrug,  and  good  Dr.  Grace  fervently  commended  him  in  i»raver  I 
to  God.  And  that  prayer  seemed  wonderfully  answered.  ^Ir.  Bolter  | 
became  better  from  that  day.  ]\Ir.  Truebiiry  had  him  down  to  Grey  | 
Nuns,  and  found  a  lodging  for  him,  free  of  cost,  at  his  own  Ijailitf  s,  I 
where  the  good  people  made  much  of  him,  and  feasted  him  with  new  I 
milk,  new-laid  eggs,  cream,  home-made  bread,  home-brewed  ale,  and 
other  gooil  things,  till  they  made  him  quite  stout  and  hearty. 

One  day,  when  he  was  strolling  among  the  woodlands,  he  came  to 
a  long,  narrow,  rushen  basket,  with  a  net  over  it,  containing  a  live 
leveret,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  tree  ;  and,  just  as  he  was  stooping  to 
examine  it,  a  voice  from  aloft  exclaimed,  ‘‘Oli,  my  master!  my  teacher  1” 
and  down  slid  Pharaoh  with  prodigious  swiftness,  holding  a  squirrel 
by  the  tail,  that  was  doing  his  utmost  to  bite  him,  in  his  left  hand, 
while  his  right  hand  was  eagerly  extended  to  ^Ir.  Bolter. 

“  To  think  of  our  meeting  so  near  our  old  ground  I’’  cried  Pharoah, 
joyfiAlly.  “  We  haven’t  been  here  long,  but  all’s  safe  now.  We’re 
close  at  hand.  Do  come  !  do  come  !” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  ^Ir.  Bolter,  cheerfully.  What  have 
you  got  here  ?” 

“  That’s  a  leveret,”  saiel  Pharaoh,  catching  up  the  basket.  ‘‘  They 
sell  well  ill  the  streets  to  children — mostly  to  little  girls ;  they  like 
them  to  run  about  their  gardens.  Only,  they  soon  die,  they  do ;  ’cause 
they  don’t  get  their  natural  food,  and  are  hindered  of  their  natural 
habits.  Besides,  dogs  and  cats  worries  them,  terrible.  However,  they 
fetch  sometimes  one  shilling,  sometimes  two.  And  this  squirrtd’s 
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•oith  ei‘rhteenpt‘nce.  Not  a  bad  day’s  work,  sir.  Sco  !  he’s  not  a  bit 

Ilraid  onne.  Oh,  he  can  bite,  I  believe  you  !”  ^ 

*•  Wt‘11,  I  suppose  you’ve  forgot  all  your  reading.” 

“  Forgot  it  I”  eried  Pharaoli,  stopping  short,  and  looking  highly 
iiijuo'd.  “  Vou  don’t  mean  to  say  that  i  AVhy,  haven’t  1  made  every 
(•lie  of 'em  Christians  ?  Even  my  old  grandmother,  that’s  a  hundreil- 

and-oiie  f 

^Ir.  bolter  looked  at  him  in  sur])rise.  It  seemed  too  good  news  to 
true.  At  any  rate,  he  feared  the  change  could  be  only  skin-deep. 
Just  then  they  came  to  a  tidy-looking  tent,  pitched,  as  gipsies’  tents 
are  prettv  siue  to  be,  in  a  picturesque  spot,  on  a  ])atch  of  greensward, 
with  an  old  oak  and  a  birch  or  two  overhead,  and  a  brooklet  of  running 
wat(*r  gleaming  close  at  hand. 

In  this  brook,  Zobel  was  washing  a  few  clothes  ;  while  her  liusband, 
seated  on  the  ground,  was  dexterously  making  the  slight  baskets  used 
hv  tishiiiongers  and  poulterers.  The  aged  woman,  wliom  some  called 
“  Idiaraoh's  daughter,”  and  others  the  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,”  lay 
just  within  the  tent,  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  intently- listening  to  Mariam, 
who,  with  her  slee])ing  child  on  one  arm,  and  her  huger  tracing  each 
word  she  read  in  Pharaoh’s  lesson-book,  was  slowly  repeating — 

“  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  Avill  in  no  wise  cast  out.” 

“O,  blessed,  blessed  Jesus!”  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  who  did 
not  see  ^Ir.  1  loiter  ;  “  I  love  his  very  name  !”  * 

“Ah!  here  comes  our  good  gentleman!”  cried  Pharaoh’s  father, 
with  pleasure  and  surprise  ;  and  all  the  hnnily  gathered  round  him  to 
welcome  him  exce])t  the  old  w'onian,  wdio  impatiently  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  till  he  wxnt  up  to  her  and  took  it.  After  a  few^  W’ords  of 
aliectionate  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  the  women  took  notice  of 
Mr.  bolter’s  altered  looks,  and  he  mentioned  his  illness,  which  called 
forth  exi)ressions  of  interest  and  sympathy. 

“  Ah,  you  nearly  lost  your  life,  then,  for  the  sake  of  poor  perishing 
sinners  !”  cried  Zobel.  “  What  could  man  do  more  P’ 

“  You  wdll  have  your  rew*ard,”  said  the  old  w  oman ;  a  crow*n  of 
glory.  Hut  you  didn’t  do  it  for  that.  Xo,  no  !” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  elder  Smith,  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
teaching  my  poor  boy.  All  that  he  know^s,  he  has  taught  us.  If  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  w’ill  repeat  to  you  the  Lord’s  Prayer  wLich 
lie  did,  very  reverently,  the  others  clasping  their  hands.  “  And  now, 
sir,  if  you  wdll  have  patience  w*ith  me,  1  wdll  read  the  first  part  in  my 
son’s  lesson-book.” 

Mr.  bolter  w*as  astonished  at  his  progress.  He  had  produced  his 
pocket  Hible,  and  was  holding  it  in  his  hand. 


*  “  An  old  mother  of -the  tribe  v\*as  heard,  not  long  ago,  to  speak  with  delight, 
and  to  say  of  that  Saviour  w’hom  he  (the  missionary)  so  tenderly  talked  about,  ‘  I 
love  His  name  !  *  She  is  on  the  verge  of  her  hundredth  year,  has  more  than  a 
hundred  descendants,  and  is  a  most  interesting  character.” — City  Mission  Magazine^ 
Jan.  1,  1858. 
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“All,”  said  Smith,  avIio  knew  the  look  of  it,  “I'm  afraid  I  cannot  »  a 
yet  n‘ad  fh^if  hook  ;  hut  yet  I  should  like  to  try.” 

Mr.  It. Iter  <:av(*  it  him.  lie  uufortunately  opened  on  the  seconi  pi 
cliapter  (»f  A'umh(‘rs,  and,  of  course,  could  make  nothing  of  it.  ||H 
J*>olt«*r  opeiietl  the  hook  for  him  at  tlie  first  chapter  of  St.  John.  p. 
read  several  verses  ipiite  lluently  ;  and  exclaimed,  with  delij^dit, 

“Thank  (lod!  I  am  headlining  to  he  ahle  to  read  the  llible! 
if  I  could  read  that  hlessinl  liook,  I  think  there  would  he  hope  for  me. 

I  should  then  learn  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved.”* 

He  pauscnl,  and  seemed  full  of  thought.  H 

“  I  am  hindering  you  at  your  work,’'  said  ^Ir.  Bolter,  softly.  Bi 

“  Oh,  sir,”  said  he,  starting,  “  I  never  mind  my  work,  if  1  can  only  K 
learn  the  right  way.’'  " 

“It  is  so  simiile,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  “  that  even  the  wayfaring  man  K 
need  not  err  therein."  B 

“Oh,  sir,  read,  read  to  us  !  read  us  the  "words  of  eternal  life  !  ”  H 
!Mr.  Bolter  read  the  12th  and  22nd  chapters  of  Genesis,  commenting  H 
as  he  went  along  ;  and,  from  the  type,  Isaac,  directed  .their  attention  B 
to  the  anti-ty])e,  the  Son  of  God,  dwelling  feelingly  on  his  love  to  S 
sinners,  manifested  in  the  great  sacrifice  he  offered  in  himself  for  sin.  B 
Their  attention  was  riveted,  f  Zohel  turned  her  head  away  and  was  'm 
bathed  in  tears.  Her  husband  brushed  his  eyes  with  his  coat-sleeve.  M 
!Mr.  Bolter  concluded  with  prayer,  and  all  knelt  around  him  except  M 
the  grandmother,  who  devoutly  raised  her  hands  and  eyes.  9 

“  See  !  ”  said  Smith,  after  they  had  risen,  and  pointing  as  he  spoke  m 
to  a  pile  of  wood,  “  to-day  is  Saturday.  I  remember  what  you  said  9 
about  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  and  you  see  I  have  collected  9 
enough  for  two  days." 

Mr.  Bolter  was  touched.  Many  months  had  intervened  since  he  ^ 
spoke  of  it.  I 

Mlien  he  bade  them  flirewell,  they  all  expressed  such  regret  at  liLs  | 
going,  that  he  promised  he  would  visit  them  and  pray  with  them  on  | 
the  following  da3^  He  left  them,  followed  by  their  blessings.  Pharaoh,  | 
who  was  on  his  way  to  town,  to  sell  his  squirrel  and  leveret,  begged  to  'j 
accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  It  had  already  been  arranged  that  ] 
he  was  to  resume  his  place  in  the  class  at  Hopkinsville,  whither  Mr. 
Boltiu’  was  about  to  return  to  his  duties  on  the  following  ^londay. 

“  Xow  then/'  said  Pharaoh,  wistfully,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together,  “haven’t  I  made  them  Christians  I ’’ 

“  IPiaraoh,  what  you  have  done  is  wonderful !  It  has  evidently 
had  the  blessing  of  God.  !My  good  fellow,  you  must  leave  snaring 
leverets  and  catching  squirrels,  and  hunt  men’s  souls  ! — the  men  of 
your  own  race.  Gur  Lord  came  upon  two  of  his  discq)les  when  they 
were  fishing,  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  follow^  him,  he  would 
make  them  fishers  of  men.  In  like  manner,  my  dear  lad,  he  may,  if 
he  wills,  make  you  an  apostle  to  the  gipsies,  who  may^  probably  find 
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Mr.  s  iiH'aiiiiij;  litt'mlly,  he  instantly  let  his  little  prisoners  go 

five,  i  Mi'  they  darted  to  their  native  greenwood. 


‘  Vou're  a  capital  fellow  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Uolter,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
.shoulder. 

“  ( )li,  no/’  said  he,  sighing,  “  I’m  only  a  poor  gipsy.  And  I’m 
afraid  1  didn’t  understand  above  half  of  what  you  said  just  now. 
but,  as  to  laying  down  whatever  I  may  have,  to  do  as  you  bid  me, 
f/t'.if  ril  do  at  any  time  ;  and  all  you’ll  teach  me  I’ll  learn  as  well  as 
1  eaii,  and  teach  again  to  others ;  and  pray  to  God  to  make  them  learn 
with  all  their  heart — with  all  their  might.  Will  that  do  ?  ” 

“  Excellently.” 

Then  Mr.  Ilolter  explained  to  Pharaoli  that,  as  he  did  not  want  to 
rol)  him  of  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  poor  as  he  was,  at  any  rate 
while  he  had  nothing  better  to  olfer  him  in  ifs  stead,  lie  by  no  means 
wished  to  hinder  him  of  gaining  his  livelihood  after  his  usual  hishion, 
as  long  as  it  led  him  to  no  dishonesty  or  injuring  the  jiroperty  of 
others.  Jhit,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  digging  up  and  selling  prim¬ 
rose  roots  and  violet  roots  better  than  snaring  leverets  or  squirrels  ; 
and  that  the  more  time  he  found  he  could  give  to  his  schooling  the 
hotter  ;  and  who  could  say  but  that  eventually,  if  he  sufficiently  pro- 
lited  by  his  teaching,  he  might  become  a  paid  teacher  to  liis  o’vvm 
pt‘ople,  under  the  direction  of  the  very  Society  that  paid  Mr.  Bolter  ? 

This  was  such  a  splendid  prospect  to  Pharaoh,  that  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  could  scarcely  have  more  dazzled  him.  To  be  on  anything 
approaching  to  a  level  with  Mr.  Bolter,  endued  "with  the  same  know¬ 
ledge,  inspiring  the  same  afiectionate  respect,  exercising  the  same 
j)owcrs  of  usefulness,  to  say  nothing  of  wearing  the  same  gentleman¬ 
like  coat  and  hat,  appeared,  even  in  remote  distance,  so  tempting  an 
incentive  to  well-doing,  that  his  heart  swelled  as  he  thought  of  it. 

^Vfter  walking  some  way  in  silence,  Blessed  be  the  hour,”  ex- 
ciainicd  he,  “  when  I  started  out  upon  you,  and  asked  you  to  read 
me  ‘  Selling-oh*  under  Prime  Cost!’  That  was  a  famous  Sunday 
fur  me !  ” 


“It  was,”  said  ^Ir.  Bolter.  “We  little  know  what  great  consc- 
< [lienees  will  result  from  seemingly  small  causes.  A  jioor  woman, 
coming  to  draw  water,  found  the  Lord  Jesus  sitting  Tiy  the  well,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  till  not  onlv  he  had  convinced  her 
tliat  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  but,  at  her  persuasion,  the  men  of  her 
city  came  but  to  hear  him  for  themselves,  and  were  savingly  converted, 
as  well  as  herself...  In  like  manner  may  you  be  the  instrument  of 
eternal  salvation  to  many  of  your  own  people.  iVnd  now,  God  be 
with  you  1  My  way  is  through  this  gate.” 

“  God  be  with  you^  sir.” 

And  he  went  on  his  way,  rejoicing. 


ir 
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(  IIAPTER  XIV. 


FOHLSliADOWS. 

“Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do?” 

Ask’st  thou,  Christian,  for  thy  friend  ?  w 

If  his  love  for  Christ  be  true,  K: 

Christ  hath  told  thee  of  his  end;  K 

This  is  he  whom  Ciod  approves  ;  K 

This  is  he  whom  Jesus  loves. 

i 

Mr.  Holier  returned  to  his  work,  invigorated  and  refreshed.  v 
lieavv  loss,  however,  awaited  him — his  excellent  and  syni})atliiziri;-  H 
superintendent.  Dr.  Grace,  had  been  removed  to  a  new  sphere  < if 
usefulne.ss  in  one  of  the  western  counties.  ^Ir.  Hotter  s  new  sin)eriii.  " 
tendent  was  a  layman — ^Ir.  ^leyrick,  a  wealthy,  intluential,  giiteti 
and  very  excellent  man,  hut  one  who  could  by  no  means  he  the 
eflicient  sup])ort  to  him  that  he  had  lost  in  Dr.  Grace.  ^Fr.  ^leyrick. 
when  he  came  to  read  ]\Ir.  Holter’s  report,  was  very  much  astonished  i 
to  find  that  within  some  thousand  yards  of  his  own  warehouses  might 
be  found  a  row  of  craz}"  cottages  colled  Rabbit-hutch  Row,  which  we^  " 
constantly  under  water,  and  over  water  too  ;  the  water  rising  through 
the  planks  from  beneath,  and  dri]>ping  through  the  miserable  roofs  ^ 
above  :  that  a  few  yards  from  this  healtliful  and  salubrious  spot,  a 
schoolhouse  might  be  seen  in  nearly  the  same  plight,  Avith  the  school-  ^ 
mistress  under  an  umbrella,  teaching  a  huiidred  children,^  a  feAv  of 
Avhom  were  fortunate  enough  to  wear  pattens.  Furthermore,  he  read 
that  a  stagnant  ditch  of  the  most  odious  description  skirted  one  side 
of  this  eligible  seminary,  Avhich,  in  order  to  reap  the  full  benetit  of 
its  etlluvium,  had  an  unglazed  AvindoAv  opening  on  it,  only  partially 
closed  by  a  rickety  shutter.  Over  this  ditch,  a  wooden  bridge  with 
a  house  upon  it  was  erected  :  it  seemed  intended  for  a  jdeasure-home 
in  connection  Avith  an  adjacent  boAvling-green  ;  but  the  boAvling-green 
had  long  ago  come  to  nothing,  and  this  agreeable  summer-house  Avas 
noAv  actually  the  dAA’elling  of  some  poor  miserable  family  that  could 
find  no  better. 

Furthermore,  he  read  that,  in  rainy  AA'eather,  the  state  of  the  streets 
Avas  such  that  !Mr.  Holter  frequently  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  once  lost 
his  shoe — not  mislaid  it :  he  neA^er  found  it  again. 

Mr.  ^Feyrick  said  all  this  aa^rs  A^ery  horrid  :  it  ought  to  be  remedied, 
lie  thought  an  undertaker  must  have  bought  the  place  as  an  eligible 
iiiA'cstnient.  ^Ir.  Holter  observed  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  much 
to  lay  out  in  coffins.  ^Ir.  ^leyrick  asked  him  AAdiat  the  place  most 
Avanted.  He  replied  drainage,  lighting,  and  paving,  and  a  good  supply 
of  drinkable  AA’ater  ;  also  public  baths  and  Avash-houses. 

^Ir.  MeATick,  after  some  cogitation,  determined  on  a  very  useful  act 
of  liberality.  He  would  erect  a  public  fountain  or  pump  ! 
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Mr  Bolter  was  delighted.  It  had  been  quite  a  mockery,  he  oh- 

vetl  to  pt*rsuade  peo]de  to  give  iq)  s})irituous  drinks,  when  a  cup  of 
Wholesome  water  was  not  within  their  reacli. 

S.  the  fountain  was  made,  and  the  poor  blessed  Mr.  ^Meyrick. 

Mr  Bolter  had  another  thorn  in  his  side,  which  it  was  out  of 
Mr  Mevriek's  powtu*  to  remove.  Anew  clergyman  had  been  a])j)ointed 
t .  the  parish  in  which  Ho})kinsville  was  included,  who  was  not  dis- 
i»o-ed  to  work  comfortably  in  unison  with  the  city  missionary.  The 
P,.v  f’vril  lh‘  Vere  was  a  remarkably  gentlemanlike  young  man, 
ftrikiiiLzlv  handsome,  an  elegant  scholar,  very  desirous  of  doing  good, 
Put  inexperienced  and  rather  o])iniated.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  and 
Air.  Bolter  hai)pened  to  meet,  he  treated  him  with  marked  coolness 
and  haughtim‘ss ;  so  that  it  Avas  evident  to  the  poor  people  about 
them  that  the  missionary  had  not  the  minister’s  support.  This  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  injurious  to  ^Ir.  Jlolter  as  well  as  very  uncomfort- 
ahle  :  because  Mr.  De  Vere  really  had  so  much  good  in  him,  and  was 
so  zealous  in  doing  his  best  according  to  his  own  views,  that  he  secured 
the  good  word  of  a  large  body  of  j)arishioners,  and  his  disapj)roval  of 
Air.  Bolter  carried  considerable  weight.  However,  as  ^Ir.  l)e  Vere 
Mas  conscious  he  did  not  like  ^Ir.  llolter,  he  became  gradually  im- 
■  j  ressed  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Bolter  could  not,  and  therefore 
(lid  not,  like  him.  This  made  him  very  ready  to  listen  to  any  tattle 
ell  the  subject  that  might  reach  him  through  evil-disposed  jiersons  ; 
and  as  siudi  ])ersons  are  always  to  be  found,  it  at  length  came  to  pass 
that  Air.  De  Vere  made  an  open  complaint  to  the  Society  that  em¬ 
ployed  Air.  Bolter,  that  the  missionary  had,  in  the  course  of  visitation, 
luadc  remarks  reflecting  on  him.  This  Mi‘.  Bolter  wholly  and  posi¬ 
tively  denied.  Tlie  Society,  however,  exiiressed  its  readiness  to  listen 
to  any  proof  that  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  a 
siih-committee  was  held  for  that  purpose,  which  Mr.  De  Vere  and  his 
vitnesses  attended.  The  charge  could  not  be  substantiated  by  them, 
and  it  Avould  have  been  gross  injustice  had  the  Society  withdrawn  its 
sim}>ort  from  ^Ir.  Bolter  on  such  evidence.  His  conduct  during  the 
entire  course  of  his  connexion  Avitli  them,  had  so  secured  their  con- 
tidence,  and  his  whole  sjdrit  and  behaviour  during  this  trying  exami¬ 
nation  Avas,  to  their  minds,  so  entirely  that  of  an  innocent  man,  and 
s}»oke  so  favouraldy  for  his  candour,  integrity,  and  temper,  that  they 
n  tused  to  dismiss  him,  ami  even  exju-essed  a  strong  encomium  on  his 
missionary  career.  This  aa'us  excessively  annoying  to  ^Ir.  De  Vere, 
who  expressed  himself  A'ery  hotly  about  it  among  his  OAvn  friends,  and 
evt-r  alter  looked  very  much  vexed  Avheiiever  ]Mr.  Bolter’s  labours 
Aveie  alluded  to ;  applying  to  his  principles  the  disagreeable  Avord 
“unsound.” 

XoM’,  nothing  in  tlie  Avorld  is  easier  than  to  set  about  an  opinion 
that  a  mails  doctrine'  is  ‘Dinsimnd imd  nothing  more  difticult  than 
to  refute  it,  except  by  living  it  doAvn,  which  is  a  sIoav  jirocess.  In  this 
instance,  it  AA’as  altogether  a  Awanton,  idle  accusation  ;  for  Mr.  De  Vere 
km*Av  very  little  indeed  of  Mr.  Plolter  s  principles  or  practice,  and 
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wouM  hav«?  thought  himself  very  hardly  used,  if  any  one  had  call*-(| 
him  High  ('hiireh  on  as  insullieieiit  grounds  as  he  called  ^Ir. 


Low  ( 'liiir<*h,  or  no  ehiireh.  In  that  lawless  kind  of  ^vay  which  ^v. 
see  and  hear  examph‘s  of  every  day  and  every  hour,  he  set  a  mark  i-i; 
this  poor  good  man’s  shoulders  wliich  ho  could  not  immediately 
rid  of,  hy  calling  him  “  unsound.” 

One  evening,  ^Ir.  Loiter  was  ])icking  his  way  towards  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  when  a  thin,  anxious-looking  little  boy,  about  eleven  year; 
of  age,  plucked  him  hy  the  sleeve,  and  said,  with  agitation,  “  8ir,  ! 
lived  three  weeks  on  begging,  and  I’m  hungering  now  ;  give  me  some¬ 
thing  to  save  me  from  starving,  or  I’ll  go  and  steal  !”* 

“Come  in  here,”  said  ^Ir.  Ikdter ;  and,  turning  into  a  small  eatin:- 
house,  he  gave  the  hoy  a  small  basin  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  hrcail 
d'he  boy  rde  with  avidity ;  and,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal,  lie 
looked  up  at  ^Ir.  Loiter  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  timidly  laid  Im 
hand  upon  his.  They  left  the  shop  together,  and  Mr.  Loiter  tlun 
said — 

“  You  say  you  have  begged  three  weeks :  what  did  you  do  before  f’ 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  shullling  to  keep  up  with  him,  anl 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  “  I’m  an  orphan!,  I  am,  and  father  diol 
afore  1  can  remember;  mother  died,  maybe,  two  year  ago.  8he  dd 
job-work,  llannels  for  the  tailors,  and  such  like — anything  she  couLl 
get.  Sometimes  she  worked  all  night,  for  we  was  very  bad  oil— ye 
was  so.  At  last  she  died,  and  the  good  ’onian  as  we  lodged  with,  who 
had  a  mangle,  says  to  me :  ‘  Xow,  my  poor  lad,  you  must  shift  lor 
yourself ;  here’s  an  old  basket  and  a  few  pence,  and  you’d  better  start 
in  the  inufhn  line.’  AVell,  I  did  so ;  but  it’s  only  a  winter  trade,  i> 
niutiins.  Then  1  sold  creeses,  and  then  cherries,  ’cording  to  the  season, 
sir,  you  know.  Well,  I  drawed  up  with  a  little  chap  called  Tom: 
Tom  had  a  father  an’  mother,  and  I’d  none  ;  so  they  lets  me  have  half 
Tom’s  bed.  Tom’s  father  knew  my  mother :  he’s  a  coalhcaver,  hut  |' 
sometimes  he’s  out  o’  Avork.  He  savs  sometimes,  when  he’s  verv  miuli 
down  Avith  the  rheumatics,  that  they  must  all  go  into  ‘  the  houst.’ 
He’s  A'ery  ill  noAv,  and  they’re  all  pretty  near  starving,  Avhich  makes 
me  not  tell  ’em  I’m  starving  too.  If  you’ll  believe  me,  sir,  three  Avoeks 
ago,  a  big  boy  knocked  me  doAvn,  and  ran  aAvay  Avith  my  basket.  OK 
Avasn’t  it  bad  of  him  !  Since  then.  I’ve  had  nothing  1  could  do  htt 
beg.  Lut  I  don’t  like  it,  sir — it  sticks  in  my  throat,  llewly  sir! 
Ay,  to  be  sure*,  I  should  like  to  learn  to  read;  but  Avho’d  teach  me! 
'J'om  Avould  like  to  learn,  too.  Yotill  teach  me — teach  hoilt  on  us ! 
Lor’  bless  you,  sir  !  Lless  you  for  cA'er  1  Sure  Ave’ll  come.  Y  es,  1 11 
come  Avith  you  iioaa’,  sir,  and  see  Avhere  it  is,  and  Avhat  it’s  like  :  that 
soup’s  made  a  man  o’  me.  And  if  you’ll  trust  me  Avith  a  couple  of 
shillings,  sir,  it’ll  start  me  in  trade  again,  and  I’ll  repay  you  before 
the  month  is  out.” 

Surely  it  Avas  the  artless  tale  of  some  such  little  outcast  as  this,  that 
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1 .  T.nnr  hall-crazy  JUake,  the  artist,  write  his  pathetic  little  puein 
ot‘  “  The  Chiiniiey-bweep  : — 


“  When  niy  mother  died,  I  was  very  young, 

And  my  father  sold  me,  while  yet  my  tongue 
Could  scarcely  call  out,  ‘  ’Weep,  ’weep,  ’weep,’ 
Jso  your  chimiiies  I  clean,  and  on  soot  1  sleep. 


“  And  so  he  was  quiet ;  and,  that  very  night. 

As  Tom  he  was  sleeping,  he  had  such  a  sight ! 

There,  thousands  of  sweepers,  Dick,  Joe,  Ned,  and  Jack, 

Were  all  of  them  locked  up  in  coffins  of  black. 

“  When  down  came  an  angel,  who  had  a  bright  ke}". 

And  opened  the  coffins,  and  let  them  all  free ; 

Then,  down  the  green  vale,  laughing,  leaping,  they  run. 

And  wash  in  the  river,  and  shine  like  the  sun. 

“  Then,  naked  and  white,  all  their  hags  left  behind. 

They  rise  np  on  pure  clouds,  and  sport  in  the  wind. 

And  the  angel  told  Tom,  if  he’d  be  a  good  boy. 

He’d  have  God  for  his  father,  and  never  want  joy. 

“  And  so  Tommy  awoke,  and  we  rose  in  the  dark. 

And  got  with  our  bags  and  our  brushes  to  work ; 

Though  the  morning  was  cold,  he  was  happy  and  warm. 

So,  if  all  do  their  duty,  they  need  not  fear  harm.” 

Ih-ader,  will  you  hear  another  case  ?  These  stories  are  fnie.  One 
aftcninun,  towards  dusk,  a  girl  olfered  ]\rr.  I  loiter  some  llowers.  There 
was  iiotliing  imj)ortunate  in  her  manner;  she  was  very  })oor,  hut  neat 
aii<l  modest.  On  his  (questioning  her  as  he  walked  away,  she  told  him 
Irt  little  history.  ►She  said  : — 

“.Mother  has  been  dead  just  a  year  this  month  ;  she  took  cold  at 
the  washing,  and  it  went  to  her  chest.  She  was  only  ill  a  fortnight. 
She  took  on  dreadful  l)ad,  for  she  knew  she  was  going,  and  she 
couldn’t  think  what  would  become  of  me.  ^Minister,  sir  ]  Tso;  no 
minister  came  a-near  us,  nor  gentleman  nor  lady  of  any  sort.  Kobody 
cared  for  us  but  our  two  selves.  When  she  was  gone,  I  hadn’t  a 
friend.  A  young  woman  as  sold  llowers  took  pity  on  me,  and  said  I 
might  do  the*  same,  and  lodge  where  she  did.  And  so  I  do  :  the 
woman  is  poor,  but  quite  resq)ectable.  And  she’s  very  kind  to  me,  sir  : 
sht‘  gives  me  a  dinner  on  Sundays.  "  During  the  summer  months,  I 
clear  sixpence  a  day.  Ihit  I  can  only  sell  llowers  live  days  in  the 
Week — Mondays,  there’s  no  llowers  in  the  market ;  and,  of  the  six})ence 
a-(lav,  I  pay  tlireeq)ence  for  lodging.  I  get  a  halfpennyworth  of  tea  ; 
a  hallpennyworth  of  sugar  ;  a  p)Ouiid  of  bread,  threehaltpence  ;  butter, 
a  hallpeiiny.  1  never  tastes  meat  but  on  Sunday.  What  1  shall  do 
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in  tlie  winter,  when  there  are  no  flowers,  I  don’t  know.  I  can't  hr*  * 
to  think  of  it.” 

Mr.  J>olt<*r  thouglit  this  was  a  case  in  which  Mrs.  Truehiiry  wou!,/ 
he  sur(‘  to  interest  Iierself.  ]\leanwliile,  lie  set  ^largaret  to 
eye  upon  tlie  girl. 

A  great  contest  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  was  now  I 
at  hainl  ;  one  of  those  contests  which,  could  we  foresee  them  and  com. 
prehend  their  amazing  consequences,  Avould  send  us  to  our  knees  to 
wn'stle  with  (dod  in  prayer,  night  and  day,  till  we  obtained  the  }>roinix. 
of  victory.  Things  had  hitherto  gone  passably  well  in  Hopkinsville- 
nay,  considering  the  immense  disprojiortion  between  the  work  ther- 
was  to  be  done  and  the  labourer  who  had  to  do  it,  the  progress  va; 
highly  encouraging.  Many  were  under  instruction  ;  many  wcu’c  re¬ 
claimed  from  sinful  courses,  and  leading  more  devout  lives;  many  were 
drawn  to  divine  worship  :  many  heard  the  word  of  God  in  tlndr  own 
dwellings  ;  many  sick  and  dying  j>ersons  were  visited.  This  wa« 
much  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  among  those  poor  resident  families  who,  a> 
as  Mr.  Loiter  told  Dr  Grace,  were  really  too  physically  weak  to  h 
actively  wicked.  A  large  and  most  dangerous  class  remained  imai.. 
proached  ami  seemingly  unai)proachable  ;  a  class  of  sturdy,  stalwart 
labourers  in  the  docks  and  railwavs — Irish,  AVelsh,  north-countrv— 
men  of  immense  physical  force,  with  absolutely  no  characters  to  lo^c^ 
brawhu’s,  drunkards,  blasphemers,  wife-beaters,  who,  as  they  more 
than  once  had  told  Mr.  Loltm-,  would  as  soon  knock  out  his  brains  as 
look  at  him. 

Of  this  class  tliere  had  lately  set  in  quite  a  stream,  that  choked  the 
small  lodgings  and  public  houses,  and  filled  the  district  with  clamour 
and  (li.soriler.  riieir  head-(piarters  were  at  a  very  disreputable  place 
called  the  Lat's  Hole,  which  Mr.  Loiter  longed,  yet  feared,  to  ap¬ 
proach.  Here  might  be  heard  seditious  orators  loudly  applauded: 
liere  drunken  songs  w.'re  sung  in  uproarious  chorus,  and  here  many  a 
robbery  was  concerted. 

At  first,  these  men  knew  nothing  of  ^Mr.  Loiter,  and  as  he  had  not 
interfered  with  them,  thev  had  no  motive  for  interfering  with  him: 
but,  little  by  little,  they  began  to  know  something  of  him  and  to 
hate  him.  Strong  members  of  the  coiq)S  were  accosted  and  remon¬ 
strated  with  ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  visited  by  him  when  sick : 
others  saw  and  heard  him  talking  with  their  fellow  lodgers.  He  was 
dublH‘d  a  blue  light  ;  he  was  toM  his  life  was  not  worth  a  farthing’s 
purchase  ;  he  was  shown  a  bludgeon  bought  expressly  to  knock  out 
his  brains  ;  and  other  agreeable  things  of  tlie  kind. 

Mr.  Loiter  had  so  much  courage  that  these  threats  afl’ected  him  very 
little  ;  but  a  great  burthen  was  laid  on  his  soul.  The  awful  spiritual 
condition  of  these  desperadoes,  their  utter  impenetrability  to  the 
voice  of  reason  or  persuasion,  their  damaging  influence  on  the  morals 
of  the  neighbourhood,  weighed  on  him  like  lead.  His  healthy  red 
and  brown  complexion  had  already,  under  the  influence  of  Hojikiiis- 
ville  atmosphere,  become  sallow  and  sickly  ;  his  features  were  be¬ 
coming  pinched,  and  a  look  of  deep  anxiety  in  his  hollow  eyes  made 
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.  pj^inful  sometimes  to  meet  their  pathetic  glance.  (lood-naturetl 
Air  Mcvrick  was  much  struck  by  it.  “Bolter,”  said  he,  “you  ought 
to  have  additional  aid.”  But  Mr.  Meyrick  was  not  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  the  entire  siij^port  of  another  missionary  himself ;  and,  just  then, 
tlie  Society  was  j)articularly  oppressed  by  more  appeals  from  various 
( iiartcrs  tiian  they  could  })0ssibly  answer.  Were  there  no  well-to-do 
shop-keepers,  thriving  men  of  business,  men  of  easy  fortune,  that 
liiiLrht  have  raised  the  funds,  singly  or  together,  with  the  utmost 
possible  cixse  ?  Of  course  there  were.  There  always  are.  But,  as 
thev  did  not  come  forward,  and  chose  to  think  their  strength  was  to 
sit  still,  Mr.  Bolter  expended  his  owui  little  i*emaining  strength  iii  con¬ 
tinuing  to  go  about  single  handed. 

John  Miller  had  at  length  found  out  what  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
marriage.  He  and  Bessy  were  engaged,  and  as  happy  as  two  fondly 
attached  people  could  be.  But  alas  for  their  prosj)ects  !  One  fine 
summer  day,  Bessy  had  made  one  of  a  gay  water  party  to  Hampton 
(_’(*urt.  The  afternoon  j)roved  inveterately' rainy  ;  the  wearers  of  thin 
muslins,  bareges,  and  tarletans  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  had  to 
sit  so  long  in  their  wet  clothes,  that  the  wonder  was,  lk‘ssy  should  be 
the  only  victim.  She  caught  a  cold  which  settled  on  lier  lungs,  and 
went  into  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline. 

John  now  found,  that  instead  of  going  to  exhort  the  dw’ellers  in 
llainault  and  E])i)ing  forests,  there  was  home-missionary  work  him  for  to 
do.  Bi'ssy  had  always  been  a  pleasing,  well-conducted  girl,  but  she  had 
never  been  a  serious  thinker ;  and  now  that  eternity  stared  her  in  the 
face,  she  was  wretched  and  desponding  at  the  thought  of  death.  John 
was  (piite  ap])alled  at  the  vehemence  with  which  she  clung  to  the 
things  of  this  life  ;  he  was  greatly  exercised  in  spirit ;  he  besought 
Clod,  with  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered,  to  cliange  her  heart  by 
the  iiiHiience  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  give  her  a  living  interest  in  the 
things  belonging  to  her  eternal  peace.  His  prayer  was  heard  ;  he  was 
penuitted  to  be  the  privileged  instrument  of  this  young  girl’s  salvation ; 
and  no  minister  or  missionary  of  the  profoundest  experience  could 
perhaps  have  led  her  faltering  steps  along  the  heavenward  path  with 
more  success  than  he  was  enabled  to  do  under  the  pow^erful  impulses 
ot*  human  and  divine  aflection. 

At  length  she  died.  Such  peace,  such  sweetness  attended  her 
closing  scene,  that  though  John  and  Ellen  ’wept,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  they  lamente  l. 


Dear  as  thou  wert,  and  justly  dear, 

\V e  should  not  weep  for  thee ; 

.  One  thought  shall  check  the  starting  tear, 

It  is,  that  thou  art  free. 

..  -  -  And  thus  «hall  faith^s  consoling  power. 

The  tears  of  love  restrain. 

Oh,  who  that  saw  thy  parting  hour. 

Could  wish  thee  here  again  ? 

Gently  the  passing  spirit  fled. 

Sustained  by  love  divine  : 

O  may  such  grace  on  me  be  shed, 

And  may  such  end  be  mine! 

n.  F 
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Some  of  us  liave  seen  a  lari?e  silken  bag,  inflated  with  highly  raix;!^ 
air,  only  |uvveiited  by  a  cord  from  soaring  upward  to  the  skies. 
c<u‘d,  in  dohii’s  cas(*,  was  now  severed,  and  his  soul  sprang  up  to  ^ 
own  element.  lie  did  not  immediately  abandon  his  clerkship,  but I 
devot(Ml  every  si>are  minute  to  the  studies  befitting  the  course  h* 
meant  to  pursue,  with  such  earnestness  that  his  progress  was  thrice 
rapid  as  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances.  lUs 
was  wht»lly  given  to  serve  the  Lord. 


VII. 

I)E("iEXElL\TTOX. 

Man  cam(‘  j>erfect  from  tin*  hand  of  his  ^faker,  but  he  has  “ souc-h 
out  many  inventions,’’  most  of  them  by  no  means  juirticularly  to  lii« 
advantage.  What  was  the  special  ty])e  of  this  perfect  man,  we  aiv 
not  in  a  condition  to  asccutain.  We,  as  good  Englishmen,  feel  as 
instiiu  tive,  irresistible  tendency  to  conceive  of  Adam  as  a  very  com- 
])letely-d(*veloped  countryman  of  our  own,  as  to  phffi>iqfie  :  in  the  two 
ceh*bratt*d  French  paintings  of  the  “Temptation”  and  the  “  Fall,”  b 
is  repri'sented  as  a  model  Frenchman,  even  to  the  well-waxed  and 
curled  moustache.  And  if  the  African  troubles  himself  about  his  im\ 
pari'iit,  his  fancy  doubtless  ])aints  him  as  with  a  skin  still  bhitko 
and  more  sebaceous,  li})s  still  thicker,  and  hair  more  woolly,  than  lih 
own. 

The  earliest  ^^presentations  of  our  species  are  far  different  from  all 
these,  and  also  from  the  (Irecian  type  of  perfection,  yet  j)robably  iioi 
more  so  than  they  are  from  the  real  original  man  ;  so  that,  in  speaking 
of  “  d«*g(‘n(‘ration,”  we  have  no  absolute  standard  of  conijairison.  Ytt 
the  most  cursory  glance  over  the  varieties  of  our  race,  whether  in  their 
ethnological  or  tludr  social  relations,  show  that  such  degeneration  has 
takt*n  ]dace,  either  absolutely  or  rtdatively  ;  absolutely,  in  so  far  as 
the  subject  of  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  a  higher  state  of 
civilized  developimuit — relatively,  as  they  have  failed  to  raise  them- 
s(dves  to  a  certain  standard.  Lthnol<»gically,  the  comparison  would  bt 
between  the  retim'd  and  cultivated  European,  and  what  .are  called  tlit 
“wild  people”  of  ('erani,  or  the  “original  j)eoide”  of  the  Malay 
jHUiinsula,  who  seem,  objectively  considered,  to  dilfer  from  the  monkeys 
in  little  else  but  some  unintelligible  rudiments  of  articulate  si>eecii, 
and  the  casual  accomplishment  of  kindling  a  fire.  How  have  the  dii- 
lerences  been  l)rought  about  (  If  we  resort  to  the  “  diversity  of  race  ’ 
theory,  we  only  move  the  ditliculty  one  short  ste])  backwards ;  Ihr 
we  are  met  by  the  consideration  that,  within  credible  historic  pioiods, 
barbarous  nations  have  bc'come  civilized,  whilst  these  have  not ;  and 
also  that,  in  some  instances,  j^eoplc  j)ossessing  a  tolerably  high  grade 
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)f  civilization  have  relapsed  into  almost  complete  barbarism,  as  we 
,av  see  in  certain  rurtu<;uese  colonies. 

iliit,  considerin'^  man  as  one  si>ecies,  there  are  still  two  fundamental 
ri,  ws  of  his  nature  and  progress,  which  it  may  be  well  brietly  to 
notice.  We,  as  believers  in  the  possibility  and  the  actuality  of  a 
r.  vclation,  see,  in  the  benighted,  degraded  condition  of  the  lieathen, 
the  result  of  the  original  curse,  operating  through  natural  laws;  by 
iirtue  ot  which,  aiul  in  aci*oi dance  with  providential  arrangements 
shrouded  in  the  most  impenetrable  mystery,  tliey  are  waiting,  lon^ 
ivaiting  for  the  hringing-in  of  the  fill uCsSs  of  the  (lentiles.  iJut’ there 
[are  those  who  recognize  no  revelation,  nor  even  tlie  pos.sihilitv  of  sucli  ; 
(aiiil  of  these,  a  certain  class  of  writers  atfeet  to  believe  that  these  so- 
1  ailed  ^Un'ininal  people''  are  samples  of  men  almost  as  originally 

created,  in  whom  the  only  believable  source  of  improvement _ i  e 

not  end  has  operated  very  slowly.  We  say  almasf  as 

(.riginally  created  ;  for  by  the  themy  he  is  suj^posed  to  havt^  been  turned 
u|M>ii  the  earth  without  speecli  or  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  lias  had 
eiiipliatieally  to  “  work  out”  liis  own  development.  The  author  of  the 
“J)efeiice  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith”  gives  a  graphic  and  amusimr  picture 

“  We  must  fancy  man  feeling  his  way  at  once  to  tlie  lowest  elements 
ol  ci\iIization  <ind  the  mos>t  c*lemeiitary  conceptions  ol  religion.  i\nd 
as  savages  make  no  rapid  progress  {^o?ne  philosophers  s;iy  they  cannot 
and  all  history  shows  they  do  not),  without  instruction'  from  icithont 
and  as  by  the  sui)position  primeval  man  could  nut  liave  any  it  is 
hal'd  to  say  liow  many  ages  he  crawled  before  he  walked,  lived  on 
hemes  and  acorns  before  liis  first  incipient  attempts  at  cookimr  yelled 
Ins  niiconth  gibberish  before  lie  made  (if  he  could  ever  make)  the 
rdined  discovery  of  an  articulate  language,  and  lighted  on  liis  first 
<leity  111  the  sha])e  of  a  bright  pebble  or  an  old  fish-bone,  and  was  in 
rai.tnivs  at  the  discovery  !  Or,  rather,  it  is  hard  to  sav  how  the  poor 
wivtch  ever  survived  the  experiment  of  any  such  iiitrJduction  to  the 
world  at  all.  Some  philosopliers  liave  defined  man  as  a  lamdiimr 
animal.  l  am  alraid  that,  on  this  theory,  it  Avas  some  years  befm-e  he 

fonml  anything  to  laugh  at.  It  must  have  been  verv  long  before  his 
‘dilierentia  appeared.” 

Kveii  had  wo  no  revelation,  tlie  hypothesis  of  a  fall  from  a  previous 

liigaer  state,  tlirough  the  action  of  various  climatic  and  moral  a'^encies 

woihd  present  infinitely  fewer  difliciilties,  in  accounting  for  tlie''i)lieiio- 

inena,  than  this  ahsiird  theory.  Ikit,  as  the  whole  suhioet  of  the 

I'ludiiction  ot  varieties  of  mankind  is  niueli  too  extensive  for  iiresent 

mscussion,  we  propose  limiting  our  attention  to  eertain  classes  of 

nortii,  varieties,  oeeurring  in  civilized  societies,  as  true  degenerations 

tiein  the  normal  tyjie  ;  developed  under  tlie  iritluence  of  climate,  soil 

M  'I  S,  manners,  occupation,  use  and  al.iise  of  stiniulanl.s,  narcotic 
agents,  (Vc. 

^^^pi^cratioiis  Avliich  are  the  siibj'cct  of  our  observations  consist, 
somatically,  of  impeifections  in  the  development  of  botlily  organs  ; 
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tUniations  from  tlie  normal  type  and  proportions;  and  feel )leness  ^ 
the  ])erformanee  of  the  functions; — j)sychieally,  they  are  manifest^,’ 
in  infirmity  of  will  and  purpose,  weakness  of  the  moral  sense,  genera!  ^B 
tendency  to  impulse,  and  j)roclivity  to  temptation.  Ilodily  and  men.  ^B 
tally,  they  are  progressive  in  character,  transmissible  from  generatior.  I 
to  generation,  and  tend  finally  to  the  extinction  of  that  branch  of  tbi 
race.  It  is  from  this  unfortunate  and  numerous  class  that  disease  cfH 
all  kinds  selects  its  readiest  and  most  inalienable  victims  ;  that  on:  H 
“  ihiwjeroVii  chtssfs  ”  are  perpetually  recruited  ;  that  our  j)risons  art  I 
filled  ;  that  our  lunatic  asylums  are  peopled  ;  and,  when  all  tlies^  I 
deductions  are  made,  there  remains  an  almost  countless  multitude  oi  ■ 
“  detrimentals,”  against  whom  the  efforts  of  religious  teaching,  pliibn.  I 
fhroj^y,  and  legislation  are  directed  well  nigh  in  vain — not,  jterluip.  ■ 
utterly  without  intelligence — not  altogether  devoid  of  a  sort  of  iiuim;  H 
i(0)ii<ation — but  in  whom  the  two  do  not  combine  to  form  a  rule  for  H 
life  and  conduct.  ■ 

In  bri(d‘,  our  ])roi)osition  is  This  ; — there  are  certain  physical  in- 1 
fluences  which  (combined  in  many  instances  with  absence  of  inoi-al  I 
culture)  produce  deteriorating  infiuences  upon  both  the  body  and  tb  I 
mind  of  individuals  ;  the  results  of  which  are  progressive  and  transy  9 
niissible,  and  terminate  in  the  production  of  varieties  of  mankinf  a.«  m 
distinct  from  the  society  amidst  which  they  live  both  physically  and  pi 
morally  ;  and,  according  to  their  specific  source  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  are  the  Hottentot,  the  !Malay,  or  the  Es(|uimaux  from  one 
another,  or  from  the  civilized  European.  The  goitrous  cretin,  the 
jierpcdual  worker  in  mines,  or  even  factories  ;  the  habitual  and  here¬ 
ditary  drunkard,  the  imbecile,  the  race  of  the  opium-eater  ;  these  and 
many  others  present  types  of  degeneration  from  the  7nens  Sana  k  jS 
corjtore  sanOy  almost  as  well  marked  and  recogniziible  to  the  practised 
eye,  as  is  that  of  the  ])oor  half-starved  Australian  from  his  white 
brother.  Of  these  we  must  give  in  detail  a  few  illustrations. 

Three  causes,  according  to  Iluffon,  tend  to  produce  changes  in  the 
animal  constitution — climate,  nourishment,  ami  domesticity.  is  - 

subject  to  similar  influences  ;  but  for  domesticity  in  his  case,  we  must 
substitute  the  aggregate  of  manners,  customs,  education,  occupation, 
and  the  like.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  take  an  exhaustive 
view  of  the  whole,  even  were  such  j)o.ssible  ;  we  must  be  content  to 
select  those  of  which  the  phenomena  are  most  marked  and  most 
ascertainable. 

Climate  has  a  powerful  effect  in  modifying,  both  idiysiologically 
and  pathologically,  our  s])ecies.  We  will  give  an  example  or  two  of 
both.  The  Quickuas  (South  America)  are  remarkable  for  a  great  | 
development  of  the  chest,  whi(*h  has  a  capacity  much  greater  than  | 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  body.  This  is  due  to  their  habitation  | 
being  about  5000  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  air  is  so  f 
rarefied,  that  to  secure  a  proper  supj)ly  of  oxygen,  a  much  larger 
quantity  must  be  taken  into  the  chest.  Hence  in  infancy,  and  during 
the  whole  pmiod  of  growth,  the  che.st  is  dev(*lopcd  out  of  proportion 
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■  to  tlic  other  parts.  Again,  when  men  from  tlie  North  migrate  to  a 
tropieal  climate,  notable  changes  of  constitution  take  place ;  the 
circulation  is  excited,  and  a  supertluity  of  bile  is  produced ;  the  liver 
ftfows  enormously,  and  aj)pears  to  supplement  the  respiratory  function. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  may  bike  place  when  the  climate,  although 
exceptional,  is  healthy.  Under  other  conditions,  other  and  more 
serious  modilications  occur  ;  witness  the  description  given  by  Mont- 
falcon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Di  llresse,  a  description  which  will  apj»ly 
ill  like  manner  to  the  inliabitants  of  all  eipially  marsliy  climates.  The 
J^ressans,  disinherited  by  nature,  only  feel  the  burileii  of  life  ;  the 
mournful  intlumice  of  their  climate  is  impressed  upon  their  features  ; 
it  modifies  to  an  extraordinary  extent  their  functions  and  faculties. 
Thev  are  bom  sickly,  and  they  cease  to  live  at  what  should  be  the  ago 
of  vigour.  All  the  elements  conspire  to  the  ruin  of  the  Ilressan. 
The  air  he  breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  are  both-  poisoned  ;  his 
miserable  dwelling  is  scarce  a  defence  from  a  pernicious  atmosphere  ; 
his  food  is  coarse  and  insiifhcient  ;  and  the  kind  of  labour  which  he 
pursues  (amid  humid  forests  and  morasses)  does  not  permit  him  to 
anticipate  a  brighter  future.  His  stature  is  short,  his  bones  rickety  ; 
his  skin  sallow,  thin,  and  unhealthy  ;  his  muscles  flabby  and  undeve- 
lopi'd,  his  features  humid,  and  his  abdomen  swelled  and  dropsical. 
Scarcely  has  he  quitted  the  breast  when  he  begins  to  languish  and 
emaciate  ;  a  large  proportion  die  before  the  age  of  seven ;  those  who 
survive  do  not  Uvey  they  vegetate.  Melancholy,  apathy,  a  sort  of 
idiocy  is  the  habitual  expression  of  a  countenance  rarely  modified  by 
j missions.  Old  age  commences  at  forty-five  ;  they  are  decre[)it  at  fifty- 
five  ;  few  reach  sixty.  ‘‘  We  do  not  tive”  said  one  of  these  wretched 
creatures,  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  ;  we  do  not  livCy  we  die!'  The 
children  born  of  such  parents  are  emphatically  degenerate  ;  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  perpetually  diminishing,  and  must  become  finally  extinct, 
unless  supported  by  emigration.  lieferring  to  another  similar  district, 
M.  Melier  states  that  for  some  time  it  could  not  furnish  the  military 
contingent.  It  often  happened,  that  of  all  the  men  drawn  for  service, 
not  one  was  found  fit ;  sometimes  none  were  found  of  age  to  be 
recruited — all  had  died,  chiefly  in  infancy. 

but  we  need  not  go  far  from  home  to  seek  unhealthy  districts.  A 
recent  writer  says  that  the  chamber  of  a  person  attacked  with  fever 
in  an  apartment  in  London,  where  the  air  does  not  circulate,  is  in  a 
condition  perfectly  similar  to  an  Ethopian  marsh,  where  heaps  of 
locusts  are  rotting.  The  poison  is  the  same,  and  only  differs  in  inten¬ 
sity.  Nature,  with  her  broiling  sun,  languishing  air,  and  putrid 
morasses,  manufactures  pestilence  on  a  large  scale  ;  poverty,  claii  in 
rags, -and  steejied  in -filth,  excluding  the  air  and  increasing  the  heat, 
succeeds  but  too  well  in  imitating  nature.” 

But  the  malaria  of  largo  cities,  ])roducing  these  fearful  results,  does 
not  act  alone.  The  absence,  insufficiency,  or  impurity  of  nourishment ; 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  In  [Hoi's  and  sensual  pleasures  ;  the  absence  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  ;  all  play  a  fearful  part  in  the  degenera- 


tivo  proress.  In  some  of  our  lar^^e  manufacturing  towns  we  fin*!  • 
jiicturcs  ;  here  is  one  drawn  by  one  of  our  continental  neighbour^ 
(M.  Morel)  of  Wolverliamptim  : 

“  The  edii(*ation  of  children  is  literally  nothing  ;  the  child  of  five  ' 
nurses  the  child  of  two  years  ;  and  the  child  of  seven  watches  ovvr 
both,  and  keeps  the  house  in  the  absence  of  its  parents.  To  facilitate  ^ 
this,  the  mothers  administer  to  the  nurslings  preparations  of  opiuni. 
Another  pathological  phenomenon  manih^sts  itself,  whii'h  we  believt 
to  be  inevitable  in  the  morbid  degenerations  of  the  species — ie.,  the 
arrest  of  development  of  the  intellectutd  faculties.  Tiieir  intellectual 
existence  is  limited  to  a  certain  age,  be3^ond  which  not  only  the 
evolution  of  the  faculties  remains  stationary  ;  but  the  cliildivn  who 
have  been  able  to  learn  forget  immediately  the  few  ideas  they  have 
ac(piir(‘d.  C'hildren  who  have  appeared  intelligent,  experience  this 
intellectual  arrest^  which  almost  alwa3\s  corresponds  to  one  of  a  pliy. 
sical  nature.  These  chihlnm  become  the  victims  of  undescrvtil 
punishment:  they  cannot  learn;  they  are  not  culpable;  they  ar-j 
only  undergoing  the  inevitable  consetpiences  of  congenital  doge- 
neration.” 

And  so  it  is  in  after  life,  when  they  become  idle,  vicious  and  I 
criminal  ;  punishment,  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  vain  and  futile ;  Ixiig 
often  rei)roved,  they  hanlen  the  neck  ;  and  that  more  from  the  action 
of  general  and  necessary  law  than  from  any  individual  volitional 
de])ravity,  intense  as  this  may  seem.  t 

(Ine  of  the  most  i)()werful  agencies  in  the  production  of  degeneration  | 
is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  li(|Uors.  The  physical  degradation  attendant 
upon  habitual  drunkeiineSvS  is  well  known  ;  it  is  joined  with  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  ultimate  loss  of  intelligence,  and  almost  entire  obliteration  of 
the  moral  faculties.  It  wer(‘  well  if  these  remained  isolated  facts 
aftecting  only  the  individual  transgressor.  Jlut  the  law  of  these  degon- 
rations  is,  that  they  are  progressive  and  transmissible  ;  and  the  Imhli 
of  one  generation  becomes  the  almost  irretii,dihlc  impulfie  and  inxanit'j 
of  the  next,  or  subseipunit  one.  Wlnni  actual  imbecility  or  idiocy  <lo 
not  appear  in  the  otfspiang  of  the  drunkard,  we  constantly  meet  with 
intermediate  states,  accomj)anied  l)y  aberrations  of  the  intelligence  and 
perversions  of  the  moral  sentiments,  so  remarkable  as  to  be  unac¬ 
countable  on  any  ordinary  theory  of  human  depravity. 

A\  hen  habitual  intoxication  is  persevered  in,  we  have  a  train  of 
symptoms  soimithing  like  this  : — attacks  of  delirium  tremens  ;  a  gencial 
trembling  of  the  hands  and  limbs  ;  disordered  sensations,  such  a> 
occasional  blindness  ;  troiiblecl  sleep,  and  disgust  for  food ;  partial 
piralysis  ot  nmtion  and  sensation  ;  vertigo  and  hallucinations,  spectral 
visions,  tS:c.  Ihen  perhaps  occurs  sonui  attempt  to  stop  the  downward 
course,  almost  unitormly  unsin:cessfiil,  lor  more  than  a  very  brief 
space  ;  again  the  old  practices  and  symptoms  ;  and  again  a  cessation 
and  a  relai)se.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  life  : — 

“  Arrived  at  this  sad  period,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Deprived  of  intelligence,  lost  to  all  moral  sense,  his  strength 
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!  liiiiinishrJ  from  clay  to  cl.iy  ;  uiul  nothing  couUl  now  arn*st  tlio  j>ro- 
\  ‘  sivo  and  fatal  march  of  the  sym})tom3.  The  skin  hecamo  like 
"  irclimont,  the  h‘gs  were  cedcmatoiis ;  the  delirium  was  continuous, 
lie  iiuitU*lvd  unintelligibly,  his  look  was  stupid  and  hagganl,  his 
KDcarance  brutal ;  and  when  death  came  to  terminate  this  sad 
existence,  consciousness  had  long  ceased.  The  paralysis  was  general, 
and  this  deplorable  victim  of  alcoholism  had  fallen  into  the  most 
hideous  state  of  degradation.” 

The  children  of  parents  so  affected  are  plac('d  in  pitiable  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  inlnn’it  the  same  tendency,  ami  perish  in  like  manner  ; 
but  with  this  noteworthy  dilference  that  in  the  second  generation,  the 
impulse  to  evil  is  stronger,  and  the  will  and  conscience  ft‘ebler.  Others 
are  born  completely  degenerate,  idiots  or  imbeciles ;  others  again  live 
intellectually  u])  to  a  certain  age  or  develoj)ment,  at  which  they  stop 
short,  or  fall  back  into  a  secondary  imbecility.  We  ])resent  another 

j>icture  also  drawn  from  life.  A - ,  immoral  and  brutish,  indulged 

in  drink  to  excess,  until  it  became  true  dipsomania  ;  he  was  killed  in 

a  })iiblic-hoiise  brawl.  B - ,  his  sun,  inherited  the  taste  for  drink, 

became  a  maniac,  and  died  insane.  C - ,  son  of  the  last,  conunltted 

none  of  the  excesses  of  his  father  and  grandfather  ;  but  tin;  taint  was 
manifested  in  degeneration  of  mind,  in  hypochondriacal  and  melan¬ 
cholic  tendencies,  with  im})ulse  to  homicide.  I) - ,  the  fourth  in 

descent,  was  of  original  weak  intellect,  and  had  attacks  of  mania, 
followed  by  idiocy,  and  extinction  of  the  melancholy  line.  And  thus 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  by  natural  law,  are  visited  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  geiiei’ations. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  “  Journal  of  Psychological  ^ledicine,”  gives 
some  very  pointed  instances  of  the  heritages  of  intemj)erance  ;  as¬ 
serting  that  not  only  does  it  atlect  the  health,  morals,  and  intelligence 
of  the  oilspring  of  its  votaries,  but  that  they  also  inherit  the  fatal 
tendency,  and  feel  a  craving  for  the  very  beverages  which  hav(‘  act<  d 
as  poisons  upon  their  system,  from  the  commencement  of  their  being. 
The  illustrations  of  this  are  striking.  One  gentleman  mentione(l  was 
an  habitual  drunkard;  his  wife  also  had  a  “stomach  comi)laint,  for 
which  she  took  s[)irits  as  a  )tiedtcine”  which  medicine  v.as  never  for¬ 
gotten  or  neglected.  Both  died  confirmed  drunkards :  tln-y  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  inherited  the  tendency — and  all  of  iclaait 
di(‘d  in  like  manner.  After  many  struggles,  they  gave  up  the  contest, 
saying,  “  We  cannot  helj)  it — we  inherit  a  strong  love  for  rum  or  gin.” 
One  of  them  bound  himself  by  a  heavy  penalty  to  abstain  ;  but  after 
a  few  months,  he  broke  out  again,  saying,  that  the  craving  was  actual 
torture,  and  he  could  not  help  himself.  The  next  instance  is,  if  po.s- 
sible,  still  more  melancholy.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  family  in 
quest ioirwe re  rarrdy  sober  ;  the  lady  died  early  of  delirium  tremens  ; 
but  the  father  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  sin.  ( )ut  of  a  large 
lamily  of  children,  only  one  escaped  the  taint.  The  eldest  son  was  an 
inveterate  drunkard,  and  committed  suicide  ;  all  the  other  sons  came 
to  some  untimely  end  through  drinking.  Finally,  the  only  daughter 
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was  oil  one  occasion  brought  lioine  by  the  police  in  a  state  of  intoxica. 
tion  ;  the  shock  was  too  great  lor  the  old  man,  and  it  killed  him. 

Oinoinania  is  one  of  the  heritages  of  drunkenness  ;  the  habit  of  the 
j)arent  has  become  the  mania,  or  the  resistless  imj>ulse  ol  the  olfspvin^r 
It  is  described  as  an  imjiulsive  desire  for  stimulant  drinks,  uncoiitroll. 
able  by  any  motives  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  or  4 
conscience,  in  which  scdf-interest,  self-esteem,  friendship,  love,  religion,  I 
are  apjieahnl  to  in  vain  ;  in  which  the  juission  for  drink  is  the  iiuisUr  i 
]>assion,  and  subdues  to  it  every  other  desire  and  faculty  of  the  soul 
“  The  victims  of  it  are  often  the  oifs])ring  of  persons  who  have  indulge,! 
in  stimulants,  or  wlio  have  weakcmed  the  cerebrum  by  vicious  habits 
or  undue  mental  labour/’*  A  sketch  of  such  an  individual  by  M.  Morel 
is  very  graphic  and  forcible*. 

“Such  Ciises  present  themsedves  to  our  observation  with  the  prinlo. 
minance  of  phenomenon  of  the  psychical  order,  which  1  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention — /.e.,  a  romplete  ahufiflnn  of  all  the  moral 
sentiments'.  One  miglit  say  that  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
remains  in  the  minds  of  these  degraded  biu’ngs.  d'hey  have  desolated 
and  ruined  their  families  without  experiencing  the  least  regret :  in  the 
acute  sbite  of  their  d(*liriuni  they  have  nearly  destroyed  all  that  came 
in  their  way,  and  preserve  no  remembrance  of  it.  The  love  of  vaga¬ 
bondism  si^ems  to  g(>vern  the  acts  of  a  great  number  of  them.  They 
quit  their  houses  without  troubling  themselves  where  they  may  go ; 
they  cannot  exjdain  the  motives  of  their  disorderly  tendencies  ;  their 
existence  is  passed  in  the  extremest  a[>athy.  The  most  absolute  iii- 
dilference  and  volition  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  stu})id  automaton.” 

If  a  son  inh(‘rits  from  his  father,  or  an  ancestor,  the  tendency  to 
intoxication,  it  is  entirely  rare  to  see  any  cure  effected  ;  some  of  our 
most  careful  observers  say  that  they  have  never  seen  one  such  instance. f 
In  the  most  favourable  cases,  the  habit  once  developed  leaves  its  traces 
upon  the  descendants,  though  they  may  be  but  slight ;  and  these  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  be  fostered  by  other  causes  into  serious  activity.  i 

Jlut  having  thus  briefly  and  imj)erfectly  sketched  the  operation  of 
the  alcoholic  poison  upon  individuals  and  families,  we  shall  obtain  a 
more  extended  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  by  examining  it 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  so  ascertain  the  intellectual,  moral,  \ 
and  })hysical  condition  of  societies  in  which  such  evil  influences  are 
rife.  Thankful  may  we  be  as  a  nation,  that,  vast  as  are  the  sums  of 
money  expended  ui)on  stiong  drink  amongst  us  (we  believe  nearly 
sixty  millions  annually),  and  growing  as  we  fear  the  evil  is  in  almost 
all  chisses  of  society,  we  are  not  the  worst  amongst  the  nations.  Our 
illustration  will  be  taken  from  Sweden,  where  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  appears  to  have  been  proceeding  at  a  fearful  rate  for  nearly 


«  «  Psychological  Journal,”  loc  cit. 

f  “  Je  x’aijamais  vu  gcerir  Ics  malades  dont  les  tendences  alcooliqiies  avaieiit 
leiir  poiiit  de  de)>art  dans  les  predispositions  hereditaires  leguecs  par  les  parents.” 
— Morel,  Sur  les  De^cncrescenccs  de  V Es}>ecc  humaine. 
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1  oeiiturv,  aiRl  wliere  it  has  now  attained  such  a  pitch,  that  a})out 
halt’  the  "population  appears  to  consume  brandy  at  the  rate  of  above 
l.'iO  pints  each  person  annually  :  tiiis  is  taken  from  statistical  tables 
of  the  country.  In  1785,  Dr.  llagstrbm,  struck  with  the  growing 
evil  made  an  energetic  appeal  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  check  a  vice 
which  was  not  oidy  an  outrage  to  religion  and  morals,  but  which 
threatened  seriously  future  generations.  Notwithstanding,  the  evil 
has  so  much  increased,  that  Dr.  lluss  writes: — “  Things  are  come  to 
such  a  j)oint,  that  if  most  energetic  means  are  not  adopted  against  so 
fatal  a  custom,  the  Swedish  nation  is  menaced  with  incalculable  evil. 
The  danger  is  not  future,  or  contingent ;  it  is  a  present  evil,  the 
ravages  of  which  may  be  studied  in  the  present  generation.  No 
measures  can  be  too  strong  ;  it  is  better  to  save  at  any  price,  than  to 
have  it  to  say,  It  is  too  late^  The  same  authority  (the  greatest  acces¬ 
sible)  states  that  the  people  of  Sweden  have  already  degenemted 
ill  stature  and  })hysical  strength.  But  this  is  not  all :  new  diseases 
have  invaded  the  country ;  scrofula  has  increased  to  a  frightful 
extent ;  and  life  is  visibly  shortening.  The  hereditary  tendency  to 
drink,  combined  with  the  constant  example,  produces  a  powerful  in- 
tiueiiee  :  children  of  twelve,  ten,  or  eight  years,  evince  already  the 
evil  predilection.  Mental  alienation  is  considerably  on  the  increase  ; 
and  suicide  is  so  frequent,  that  it  is  ditlicult  not  to  suspect  the  re¬ 
turns  of  exaggeration.  In  ten  years,  the  average  of  suicides  of  men 
bt'tweeii  20  and  50  years  was  one  in  57  deaths.  This  is  enormous  ; 
“  But,”  says  Dr.  Huss,  “  if  we  reckon  as  suicides  those  who  have  died 
of  the  immediate  elfects  of  alcohol,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  pro¬ 
portion  will  rise  to  one  in  30  deaths.”  Crime,  also,  is  frightfully  on 
the  increase.  In  the  year  1830,  the  proportion  of  criminals  convicted 
of  various  offences  was,  to  the  entire  population,  as  one  to  143;  in 
1845,  the  ratio  was  one  to  100. 


In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Banchory,  in  his  work  on 
“  Punishment  and  Prevention,”  as  regards  crime,  attributes  two-thirds, 
at  least,  of  all  crime  and  pau})erisni  to  drinking.  “  There  is,”  says  h(‘, 
“an  unanimous  o})inion  of  the  fact — expressed  in  varied  forms  by  all, 
without  exception,  who  have  the  means  of  knowing — that  drink  is  the 
great  cause  of  crime ;  that  but  for  drink  there  would  be  little  crime  ; 
or,  as  it  has  been  lately  admirably  expressed  by  ^Ir.  Ilecorder  Hill, 
‘The  beer-house  and  the  gin-shop  are  the  authorized  temj)Uitions 


offered  by  the  Legislature  to  crime.’  ”  And  again:  “Careful  iiKpiiries 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  drink  is  as  much  the  cause  of  pauperism  as 
of  crime,  generallyjn  the  person  of  the  pauper  himself ;  but  if  not, 
then  in  the  habits  of  his  immediate  ancestors.” 


The  observations  of  an  already  quoted  writer,  M.  !Morel,  on  these 
facts,  are  worthy  of  attention  : — 

“  AV e  have  need  of  no  further  proof  to  show,  that  the  abuse  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  produces  the  same  disastrous  results  in  nations  as  in 
individuals.  The  effects  are  the  same  in  all  latitudes  ;  Init  they  are 
produced  more  suddenly  and  moi*e  forcibly  in  proportion  as  there 
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»  xist  ofhor  causes  of  dcctoiieratiou,  and  as  tlio  less  de-'roe  of  civil;,., r 
,,  t,.  oi...  ,i,„ 

imi.i  s  ami  uluiation.  L mler  a  cause  of  dcf'encratioii  so  stioii"  i,,.,, 
luaia-  ics  are  .Icvcloi.cc ,  and  11, e  old  ones  assume  a  more  JJ,.  , 
a,.|,ec  .  J  l,e  averap  ,  uration  of  life  diminishes,  sterility  incre,<, 
am  the  Mahihty  of  chddreii  is  more  uncertain,  whilst  the ‘iutelle,'t,,!i 
and  inoral  .lisoiders  are  sionahzed  hy  the  ever  increasing  mimk.r 
ol  tilt  iiisaiio,  ot  suK'ules,  and  ot  crimes/^  ^ 

By  these  illustrations  it  will  now  be  suiriciently  understood  wl„t 

vi^ria*/-"  *'  or  the  formation  of  moil,i, 

.  cties  of  mankind.  It  will  also  he  seen  how  grave  are  the  evil- 
acteiidaiit  111,011,  and  involved  in,  the.se  charges.  It  mu.st  not  l' 
sui,j.osed,  however,  that  all  these  are  due  to  the  causes  just  alluded  ,t' 
jUnio,st  eveii  nation,  certainly  every  nation  that  has  made  any  advance 
c  vil'zation,  has  inclmled  amongst  its  acts  the  e.xtraction'of  soni! 
iig  intoxirating  from  the  products  of  nature— .soniethino  that  i 
which  wil  unduly  e.xcite  or  stimulate  the  nervous  system  ;  o  lm 
■,i  I  ‘0'«;-'''0,  wine,  or  some  other  narcoti,,-.  All  Hies' 

.  ike  aie  capable  of  producing  deleterious  eii'ects  upon  the  individml 
which  are  transmissil.le  by  way  of  generation  ;  and  in  sot  r,^^ 
become  more  or  less  national  habits,  they  will  produce  national  d,!','; 
dation  ,  although  with  regard  to  most  of  them  wo  have  not  the  imm'n 

ot  .uscertaiiiing  how  tar  they  have  iiitiuenced  the  nations  with  t'le 
same  iirecision  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol.  i‘‘iuons,  u  itli  t.ie 

that  the  extract  of  Indian  hemn 
(haehisedi)  when  long  u.scl,  luoduces  incurable  dementia  “I  have 

w^'ln  tl  .  the  case  in  many  peia^ous  I'act 

1)V  tile  DcoiV^V^  f  1  venerated  as  holy  men  (sanh>,is) 

rious'thanibar'r'  ‘1  ’f stimulant  is  even  more  delet.- 

f,”f-'tly.r-ognized  by  his  aj.pearance.  A  total 
ben  •  cl‘  .'■‘'‘ll'J'v  couiiteiiaiice,  a  lame  cciit  a 

.dance  ’’  (•■  1  '  Lp  ’«tray  him  at  the  tiM 

^  anct.  t  an  an\  thing  aflord  a  stronger  illustration  of  our  views  ns 

varieties  t  “After  Ion- indu!- 

habit  has  biioo,  v.arly  to  use  oimini.  When  this  baneful 

In  toimenf impossible  to  break  it  otf; 

as  d  •eadth  ■!  bi  1^  7’  7'“  this  stimulant,  arc 

as  dicadtul  as  his  bli.ss  is  comi.lete  when  he  has  t.aken  it;  to  him  iii'dit 

brings  the  tornients  ot  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  iiaradise.” 

he  mor.il  deterioration  which  directly  and  indirectly  results  from 

f  itimr  and  sor“ia  " r  '  ‘ho  case  of  the  Uvo  ( 'oleridges, 

lathci  and  son.  Ihe  tormer  was  an  opium-eater;  the  latter  inherited 
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tlio  iieressity  for  some  stinuilant,  which  in  his  Ctisc  was  alcoholic.  The 
•i‘(l()ininaiit  tciulcncy  of  his  character  was  weakness  of  volition. 
l*Vle*ii  very  young  even,  his  brother  wrote  of  him  tliat  a  certain 
inteiuu'itv  of  will  was  manifested,  lie  could  not  oi)en  a  letter  without 
trcinbling ;  he  shrank  from  mental  pain;  and  was  beyond  measure 
iiii[>atieiit  of  control,  “lie  yielded  rt.s*  it  u:ere  luiconf^ciousl tj  to  slight 
teiiil‘tations,  slight  in  themselves,  aiul  slight  to  him,  as  if  stray ed  hy  a 
mrc/tanical  imptdse  aitart  from  his  uten  volition.  It  looked  like  an 
opMuic  defect,  a  congenital  imperfection.”  Of  himself  in  after  days 
lu*  wrote, — 

“  Oh !  woeful  impotence  of  weak  resolve, 

IJecoriled  lashb’  to  the  writer’s  shame, 
l)ays  pass  away  and  Time’s  large  orbs  revolve. 

And  every  day  beholds  ns  still  the  same. 

Till  oft-negleeted  piirjiose  loses  aim. 

And  hope  becomes  a  Hat  unheeded  lie.’* 

M.  Morel  speaks  of  “three  hundred  millions  of  indivi<luals,  (in 
China)  menaced,  as  to  their  dearest  interests,  by  the  most  fatal  ;ind 
degrading  habit  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  that  of  smoking 
opium.”  In  1810,  there  were  2500  cases  of  opium  sent  to  Cant(m  ; 
ill  18.’18,  there  were  48,000  cases  !  Ihit  evTn  in  England  the  increase, 
is  alarming  ;  in  1830  there  were  103,718  pounds  of  opium  rcaadved 
in  Lomlon ;  in  1852,  there  were  250,700  pounds!  In  its  constitu¬ 
tional  results,  ill  the  ditiiculty  of  breaking  the  habit,  and  in  the 
ra})ulity  and  certainty  with  which  the  tiernieious  elfects  app<*ar,  opium 
stands  even  far  before  the  worst  forms  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  The 
olfstiring  of  these  degraded  sensualists  are  truly  degenerate,  pliysically 
and  mentally,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 

AVe  shall  only  refer  very  brielly  to  the  wi(h'ly-s|>ri‘a<l  habit  of 
tobacco-smoking ;  and  that  only  by  (pioting  one  opinion,  as  the  subject 
has  been  thoroughly  exhausted  by  dis(;iissiou  in  journals,  medical  and 
non-medical.  Our  own  oiiinion  goes  to  some  extent  with  the  follow¬ 
ing,  extracted  from  i\ni  Lancet,  ITbruary  1  Itli,  1S57.  “If  the  evil 
ended  with  the  individual,  who,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  pernicious 
custom,  injures  his  own  health,  and  imi)airs  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  he  might  be  left  to  Ids  enjoyment,  his  fooFs  i)aradise  unmolested. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  no  instance  is  the  sin  of  the 
father  visited  upon  tlie  children  mori;  strikingly  than  the  sin  of 
tobacco-smoking.  The  enervation,  the  hypochondriasis,  the  hyst(*ria. 
the  insanity,  the  dv/artish  deformities,  the  consumption,  the  suffering 
lives  aml_  emdy  deaths  of  the  children  of  inveterate  smokers,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  feebleness  and  urisoundiiess  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  transmitted  hy  this  pernicious  habit.” 

With  regard  to  the  degenerations  resulting  from  the  previous  causes, 
there  are  certain  general  facts  which  are  worthy  of  notice  ; — 

1.  Certain  individuals  unite  in  their  own  ])ersonsthe  morbid  organic 
tendencies  of  many  previous  generations,  and,  without  any  (wrors  of 
their  own,  appear  to  ex[)iate  the  transgressions  of  their  ancestors. 
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2.  The  inequality  of  development  in  the  faculties  sometimes  results 
in  exceeding  prominence  of  some  talent,  amounting  to  a  kind  of 
brilliant  phosphorescent  genius — a  liglit  attendant  upon  the  decay  of 
the  race.  It  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  moral  or  intellectual 
weakness  in  other  departments,  and  tlie  mental  existence  is  circum¬ 
scribed  within  certain  limits  which  they  cannot  pass. 

3.  The  conditions  of  degeneration  in  such  individuals  reveal  them¬ 
selves  not  only  by  ty[>ical  exterior  character's,  but  also  by  the  most 
remarkable  aberrations  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  moral  sentiments. 

AVe  have  no  space  to  enter  into  other  forms  of  degeneration  resulting,' 
from  diseased  or  imperfect  nutrition,  from  unhealthy  occupations,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  from  many  of  our  social  arrangements. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  all  these,  true  sj)ecific  types  of  degene mtioii 
do  arise,  bearing  the  same  general  characteristics  iis  those  already 
described.  AVe  shall  conclude  by  one  illustration  alone  of  the  operation 
of  the  mixed  causes  of  degradation,  resulting  from  physical  and  monil 
influences  combined.  AVe  alluded,  in  an  early  part  of  this  Paper,  to 
the  occasional  relapse  of  civilized  people  into  barbarism.  Of  this,  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugiiese  conquests  abounds  witli  illus¬ 
trations  ;  the  conquered  races  have  almost  disappeared,  whilst  the 
conquerors  have  greatly  degenerated ;  and  their  mixture  with  the 
aborigines  Inis  produced  a  degraded  race,  which  presents  no  element 
of  perfectibility  in  the  future.  In  Malacca,  there  remain  3000 
descendants  of  the  old  Portuguese  conquerors  ;  their  fathers  were  the 
companions  of  A^iisco  de  Oama  and  Albu(iuer(iue  ;  yet  they  are  in  a 
stiite  of  degradation,  even  as  compared  with  the  aborigines  amongst 
whom  they  live  ;  evinced  by  stunted  growth,  physical  ugliness,  default 
of  viability  in  the  infants,  obtuse  intelligence,  perverted  instincts,  and 
a  succession  of  progressive  morbid  transformations,  reaching  Anally  the 
extreme  limits  of  imbecility.  They  live  almost  promiscuously,  like 
wild  beasts ;  they  do  not  till  the  ground  ;  they  are  without  social  laws; 
they  have  no  i)riest,  nor  any  form  of  legislation.  The  causes  of  this 
extreme  degeneration  are  said  to  be  the  crossing  of  the  races,  and  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  climate ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  morals  and  manners  wffiich  belonged  neither  to  them¬ 
selves  nor  the  aborigines  at  Arst,  but  has  grown  out  of  the  despair  or 
apathy  of  the  one,  and  the  luxurious  sensuality  of  the  other. 

From  all  the  facts  discussed  so  briefly  in  these  few  pages,  eacli 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deducing  the  moral ;  nor  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  far  it  may’^  be  in  his  power  to  aid  in  ameliorating  the 
moral  and  physical  condition — i.e.,  in  regeneratiiKj  the  unhappy 
degenerate  * 


% 


*  Some  of  the  statements  in  this  Puper  have  been  previously  given  to  the  public 
l)v  the  writer. 
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We  heartily  rejoice — not  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  returned  to  power 

_ tjjat  L(ird  Derby  has  received  a  most  rigliteoiis  chastisement, 

Il  ls  been  stri})ped  of  the  greatness  which  was  acliieved  by  accident  not 
bv  merit,  and  which  was  justly  forfeited  by  an  almost  unparalleled 
display  of  incapacity  and  political  infidelity.  For  a  political  party 
vhieh  by  its  own  confession,  is  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  in  the  country,  to  dethrone  a  Government  by  a  coup  d etaty 
and  seize  the  dignities  and  spoils  of  office,  is  a  species  of  usurpation  ; 
and  the  peoi)le  of  England  wdll  never  tolerate  a  usurper  long,  unless 
he  exhibits  a  transcendent  genius  for  statesmanship. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  the  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  disposed  not  only  to  endure,  but  generously  to  assist  the  conser¬ 
vative  ministry  Lord  Palmerston’s  insolence  and  levity  had  provoked 
or  disgusted  nearly  every  independent  and  thoughtful  ineniber  of  the 
House,  and  the  courtesy,  diligence,  and  modesty  of  his  successors  w^re 
a  very  welcome  change.  Nor  w^as  the  Treasury  Bench  destitute  of 
ability.  Mr.  Disraeli  proved  that  during  the  years  which  had  passed 
since  he  previously  led  the  house,  he  had  forgotten  many  of  his  follies, 
and  learnt  a  wdsdom  which  many  thought  he  w^ould  never  acquire. 
The  habits  which  he  had  formed  in  the  days  when  he  spoke  without 
the  responsibility  belonging  to  a  great  position  and  to  the  leadership 
of  a  pow’erful  party,  he  w^as  unable,  on  his  first  accession  to  office,  to 
throw"  off :  he  was  still  the  guerrilla  chief,  not  the  general  of  a  great 
army  ;  he  could  surprise  an  outpost,  but  could  not  plan  a  campaign  ; 
he  w’as  the  Garibaldi,  not  the  Napoleon  or  Wellington  of  political 
warfare.  But  last  year  he  carried  himself  with  greater  dignity ;  he 
remembered  that  he  w  as  a  minister  of  the  Crow-n,  and  not  merely  the 
dexterous,  brilliant,  epigrammatic  orator  of  a  party ;  that  while 
Kiiroj)e  W’as  anxiously  listening  for  his  policy,  it  was  necessary  to 
forget  that  the  House  w’as  waiting  to  laugh  at  his  jokes.  The 
honesty  and  industrious  painstaking  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley, 
the  administrative  ability  of  the  j)rosy  and  irascible  Sir  John  Paking- 
toii,  the  literary  genius  of  Sir  Edw^ard  Bulw’er  Lytton,  the  impetuous, 
fiery  eloquence  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  the  splendid  reputation — ill- 
deserved,  but  as  yet  undimmed — of  Lord  Stanley,  pow"erfully  supported 
their  chie'f,  and  justified  Hie  expectation  that  the  ^linistry  might  in  a 
few"  months  w’in  the  confidence  of  the  legislature  and  the  countr}". 

But  never  did  a  government  crow  d  into  so  short  a  period  so  large 
a  number  of  flagrant  and  ruinous  blunders.  We  pity  the  Tory  his¬ 
torian  whose  doom  it  shall  be  to  write  the  recent  history  of  his  party. 
The  India  Bill  w"as  too  absurd  to  admit  of  apology,  to  say  nothing  of 
defence.  Its  ow"n  friends  w  ere  ashamed  of  it ;  they  gave  it  up,  w"ithout 
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a  struggle,  to  laughter  and  contempt ;  it  perished  miserably,  and  went 
down — 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  it  sprung 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

Of  the  mischievous  linancial  arrangements  which,  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings  of  wiser  and  more  honest  men,  the  late  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Kxch(Mpier  persuaded  the  House  to  accept,  we  are  likely  to  hear  more 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  difficulties  are  immensely  increased  by  tlie 
C(>wardly  evasion  and  posti)onement  of  responsibilities  of  which  Lh 
j)redecessor  was  guilty. 

The  Keform  Hill  was  but  the  climax  of  a  prolonged  course  of  follies. 
It  insulted  every  party  in  the  State  and  won  the  approbation  of  none. 
It  betrayed  a  total  and  hopeless  incapacity  for  a])preciating  the  true 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

It  was  in  this  political  discernment,  this  fine  sagacity,  which  operates 
with  all  the  certainty  and  promptness  of  an  instinct,  that  the  late 
^linistry  proved  themselves  most  deficient.  AVe  have  acknowledged 
their  ability.  They  had  eloquence  enough,  and  administrative  capacity 
enough  ;  but  they  had  not  a  statesman  among  them.  Lord  Derby  is  a 
brilliant  party  chief;  Mr.  Disraeli  has  sufficient  cunning,  malevolence, 
and  cleverness,  to  stock  a  whole  cabinet ;  Lord  Stanley  is  a  cold, 
]>assionless,  ambitious  theorist ;  Sir  John  l^ikington  is  a  diligent, 
energetic  man  of  business.  But  among  them  all  there  w’as  not  a 
single  individual  w  ho  could  make  any  pretension  to  those  qualities  of 
which  w  e  are  reminded  by  the  names  of  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and 
Peel.  If  l)ut  one  real  statesman  had  sat  at  their  Council  Board,  they 
might  have  had  a  long  lease  of  office,  and  the  broken,  divided,  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  party  w’oiild  have  been  shut  out  for  years  from  all 
chances  of  pow^r. 

But  wdien  they  attempted  to  construct  a  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  greatest  of  our  dependencies,  they  shamefully  fixiled  ;  and  when 
they  attempted  to  reform  abuses  in  our  owui  Constitution,  they  failed 
jigain  even  more  shamefully  than  before.  They  could  do  routine  w^ork 
admirably  ;  Sir  John  Pakington  especially  deserves  large  credit  for  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  success  w  ith  which  the  business  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  w'as  conducted  ;  and  they  could  explain,  defend,  and  glorify  their 
doings  in  tiie  House  ;  but  wdie never  they  w'ere  called  to  undertake  any 
enteriuize  in  which  there  was  scope  for  the  operation  of  exalted 
j)olitical  genius,  they  proved  that  although  they  w’ere  fit  to  serve,  they 
w'ere  wholly  ignorant  of  the  spell  and  mystery  by  wdiich  great  men 
have  ruled  mankind. 

Their  incapacity  provoked  the  contempt  and  alarm  of  the  country ; 
l)ut  their  political  dishonesty  w’as  even  more  ruinous  to  them. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  profess  loudly  their  faith  in  the 
old  traditions  of  Toryism  :  some  of  them  had  hunted  Sir  Bobert 
Pe(*l  from  powder,  for  wdiat  they  called  his  base  treachery  to  party 
obligations,  and  had  poured  out  upon  him  all  the  bitterness  and 
malignity  wuth  which  a  <lefeatcd,  disappointed  army  are  w'ont  to  visit 
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j  ^  who  has  betrayed  tliein.  To  judge  from  their  language, 

1  '  were  resolved  to  tight  and  to  die  in  defence  of  the  veiierablo 

1  into  which  they  had  been  baptized  by  their  political  godfatliers. 
creeu  ^  i  .  i  i  . _ i.  _  _ _ i  i  xi.  _  _ 


\o  poimlar  aiitiigoiiisiii  should  tempt  them,  nor  should  the  glittering 
"  rizes  of  power  and  place  be  ever  able  to  tempt  them,  from  the  patli 
tliev  hud  chosen.  Their  course  was  to  be  as  relentlessly  straight  as  an 
old  Komaii  road ;  no  matter  whetlier  it  led  tliem  over  steep  and  Aveary 
liei'dits,  or  into  deep  and  shady  valleys,  or  across  dreary  monotonous 
jtl  ihis,  they  were  determined  to  march  on,  wdth  heroic,  unswerving 
ilirectness. 

And  in  their  case,  as  always,  ‘‘  honesty  would  have  been  the  best 
policy.’'  There  is  still  a  love  for  the  past  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peoi)le  of  this  country.  The  castle  and  the  cathedral  have  not 
lost  their  intiuence  over  the  imagination  and  alfections  of  Englishmen. 
Ill  the  House  of  Coniinons,  an  honest,  resolute.  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  sustained  with  enthusiasm  by  its  friends  and 
respected  by  its  enemies.  In  the  nation  generally,  aye,  even  in  our 
lar'^e  towns,  vast  multitudes  of  people  would  have  heartily  enjoyed 
seeing  “old  English”  principles  maintained  with  “old  English” 
spirit.  The  Conservatives  do  not  understand  the  real  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  they  could  secure  if  only  they  were  true  to  their  instincts  and 
their  professions.  There  is,  and  there  will  always  be,  in  a  country  like 
this,  a  large  amount  of  reverence  for  anti([uity — faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  lore  fathers — love  for  existing  institutions,  distrust  of  innovation, 
and  dislike  of  change.  But  a  party  which  bids  for  power  by  giving 
to  the  country  a  blank  programme,  and  a  pledge  to  accept  and  carry 
any  measures  which  predominant  public  opinion  may  dictate,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  loaded  with  scorn  and  doomed  to  destruction. 
Honesty,  frankness,  fearlessness,  are,  happily,  still  the  virtues  which 
Englislimon  most  venerate  and  admire  ;  and  no  ministry,  however 
strong  in  all  the  other  elements  of  political  greatness,  can  exist  long 
which  does  not  possess,  or,  at  least,  appear  to  possess,  these  manly 
virtues. 

But  from  first  to  last  Lord  Derby’s  followers  Avere  guilty  of  the 
most  humiliating  and  shameful  apostacies.  Tliey  threAV  out  L(jrd 
rulmerston  by  voting  against  his  Conspiracy  Bill,  Avhicli  on  the  first 
reading  they  had  heartily  accepted.  They  inaugurated  their  official 
life  by  carrying  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the  East  Indian 
Company,  for  whose  existence  and  reputation  they  had  exerted  only  a 
few  Aveeks  before  their  utmost  elo(iuence  and  strength.  They  brought 
forward  a  Beform  Bill,  Avhich,  Avliile  it  AA^as  too  conservative  to  please 
Mr.  Walpole,  AAms  too  revolutionary  to  please  Mr.  Bright.  The  cham- 
l)ioiis  of  the  CoTistitutibn  having  previously  conceded  the  abolition  of 
the  Property  Qualification,  proposed  to  organize  many  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  after  the  model  of  Electoral  Districts,  and  to  abolish  the 
franchises  of  the  most  ancient  order  of  country  voters.  We  Avill  say 
nothing  of  the  Dissolution,  though  Ave  think  that  the  late  government 
have  not  received  half  the  lashing  for  it  Avhich  they  deserve  ;  but  it 
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is  impossible  to  forget  or  to  pass  over  their  astounding  proceedings  b 
connection  with  some  of  the  Irish  elections.  Whether  the  allian,^^ 
Indween  the  her(*ditary  and  consecrated  defenders  of  Poteshmt  ascen- 
dancy  in  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Romish  priesthood  on  the 
other,  was  the  result  of  a  general  treaty,  a  “  written  engagement,”  or 
a  verbal  understanding  ;  or  whether  it  was  based  upon  indefinite  hints, 
and  intangible  promises,  it  is  clear  that  an  alliance  existed,  and  that 
it  turned  the  fortunes  of  several  hard-fought  battles.  Yes,  the 
resolute  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  chosen  champions  of 
that  gigantic  iniquity,  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the  party 
which  does  homage  to  Lord  Derby,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  boasts  among  its  followers,  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr. 
Spooner,  formally  or  informally,  conciliated  the  priests  raised  at 
!Maynooth,  fraternized  with  the  men  who  venerate  the  shade  of 
O’Connell,  and  obey  the  behests  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minister. 

Cursed  with  a  fivtal  gift  for  trickery,  Mr.  Disraeli  signalized  the 
re-assembling  of  Parliament  by  “  a  dodge  ”  which  ought  to  blast  the 
prospects  of  any  minister.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  doubt  that  his 
elaborate  and  brilliant  speech  in  reply  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
address,  and  the  silence  which  sat  on  the  well-disciplined  ranks  of  his 
followers,  were  intended  to  make  a  division  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate  inevitable,  and  to  compel  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  liberal  members  were  as  yet  unsworn. 
The  Conservatives  obtained  office  by  apostasy,  and  tried  to  keep  it  by 
a  trick. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry ;  and 
though  they  do  not  deserve  the  praise  of  having  conducted  their 
diplomacy  with  even  moderate  ability,  we  are  glad  to  discover  that 
the  suspicions  and  fears  which  had  been  excited  by  the  imprudence  of 
their  chief  w^ere  unfounded.  It  should  be  frankly  acknowledged 
that  although  Lord  Malmesbury  is  wholly  destitute  of  those  great 
qualities  wdiich  should  alw^ays  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England,  he  w^as  resolute  from  the  first  in  affirming  that,  in  the 
present  w^ar,  Austria  could  never  have  the  sympathy,  much  less 
the  assistance,  of  this  country.  From  the  very  moment  that  the 
French  emperor  awakened  the  anxiety  of  Europe,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the  first  day  of  last  January,  our 
representatives  at  the  various  Continental  courts  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office  instructions  which  they  could  not  possibly  mistake, 
to  the  effect  that,  if  France  and  Austria  plunged  into  a  war  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  England  would  certainly  assume  a 
position  of  perfect  neutrality.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out — perhaps  too  impatiently  and  too  frequently — that  Sardinia,  by 
afibrding  a  centre  and  a  shelter  to  all  the  revolutionists  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  directly  or  indirectly  fomenting  discontent  against  the 
Austrian  rule,  had  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna;  it  w’as  also  honestly  acknowledged  that  Austria  had  so  abused 
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her  power  over  her  subject  provinces,  that  resistance  and  rebellion 
wereonly  the  natural  fruits  of  her  policy.  France  was  warned  of  the 
sufferings  which  w  ould  come  upon  her  people,  and  the  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  which  w’ould  rest  upon  her  ruler,  if  she  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Furope ;  and  Austria  was  urged  and  entreated  to  pause  before  she 
made  the  war  inevitable. 

Lord  Derby’s  unhappy  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  just  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament — a  speech  wdiich  had  more  to  do  wdth 
the  consolidation  of  the  Opposition  and  liis  expulsion  from  power 
than  even  the  enormous  blunders  of  his  lieform  Bill,  gave  a  false 
impression  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  his  government  in  their 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ; — an  impression  wdiich  w'e  are  thankful  to 
have  removed  by  the  papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament.  Al¬ 
though  obnously  anxious  to  perpetuate  friendly  relations  wdth  our 
ancient  ally,  the  late  Government  do  not  appear  to  have  swerved  for 
a  moment  from  that  policy  of  neutrality  which  the  highest  principles 
of  political  righteousness,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  political  expe¬ 
diency,  alike  required. 

We  are  glad,  extremely  glad,  to  be  able  to  say  this.  The  position 
of  the  new  Ministry  would  have  been  greatly  complicated,  had  their 
predecessors  been  betrayed  into  anything  like  a  promise,  explicit  or 
implied,  to  assist  Austria  in  any  possible  contingencies.  But  w^e 
rejoice,  nevertheless,  that  the  reign  of  ^lalmesbury  is  over.  His 
despatches  on  this  great  question  confirm  all  our  previous  impressions 
of  his  feebleness  and  incapacity.  Never  w^as  so  incompetent  a  man 
invested,  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  with  such  great  powders.  He  has 
exhibited  nothing  of  the  breadth  of  view,  nothing  of  the  vigour, 
nothing  of  the  elevated  principle,  nothing  even  of  the  diplomatic 
acuteness  which  should  distinguish  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  free  and 
powerful  empire.  With  Lord  John  Kussell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  w^e 
breathe  more  freely.  He  has  never  been  the  flattering  eulogist  of  the 
French  emperor,  and  he  is  altogether  free  from  any  tendency  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Austria ;  while  Italian  independence  has  always  found  in 
him  a  generous  and  fearless  friend. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  New  Ministry,  we  can  scarcely 
venture  to  predict.  All  the  profound  and  subtle  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  which,. is  thu-xhief  strength  of  the  veteran  premier,  wdll  be 
necessary  to  secure  anything  like  harmonious  co-operation  among  the 
members  of  liis  Cabinet.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  can  have 
been  brought  together — still  harder  to  imagine  how  they  can  sit 
together  in  the  same  room  for  a  month  without  betraying  irreconcil¬ 
able  differences.  Lord  John  Kussell  is  pledged  to  a  measure  of  Ke- 
form  large  enough  to  satisfy  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  proclaimed 
himself  the  proud  protector  of  rotten  boroughs  in  a  speech  which 
must  have  delighted  the  bluest  Blue  of  Oxford.  Church-rates,  of 
course,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  must  remain  open  ques¬ 
tions  :  from  the  new  Government,  Nonconformists,  as  such,  can  have 
nothing  to  hope  ;  and  it  wdll  be  well  if  our  position  is  not  injured 
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and  intangible  promises,  it  is  clear  that  an  alliance  existed,  and  that 
it  turned  the  fortunes  of  several  hard-fought  battles.  Yes,  the 
resolute  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  chosen  champions  of 
that  gigantic  iniquity,  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the  party 
which  does  homage  to  Lord  Derby,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  boasts  among  its  folio  Wei’S,  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr. 
Sjiooner,  formally  or  informally,  conciliated  the  priests  raised  at 
!Nfaynooth,  fraternized  with  the  men  who  venerate  the  shade  of 
O’Connell,  and  obey  the  behests  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minister. 

Cursed  with  a  fatal  gift  for  trickery,  Mr.  Disraeli  signalized  the 
re-assembling  of  Parliament  by  “a  dodge ”  which  ought  to  blast  the 
prospects  of  any  minister.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  doubt  that  his 
elaborate  and  brilliant  speech  in  reply  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
address,  and  the  silence  which  sat  on  the  well-disciplined  ranks  of  his 
followers,  were  intended  to  make  a  division  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate  inevitable,  and  to  compel  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  liberal  members  were  as  yet  unsworn. 
The  Conse.rvatives  obtained  office  by  apostasy,  and  tried  to  keep  it  by 
a  trick. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ^linistry;  and 
though  they  do  not  deserve  the  praise  of  having  conducted  their 
diplomacy  with  even  moderate  ability,  we  are  glad  to  discover  that 
the  suspicions  and  fears  which  had  been  excited  by  the  imj)rudence  of 
their  chief  were  unfoundetL  It  should  be  frankly  acknowledged 
that  although  Lord  Malmesbury  is  wholly  destitute  of  those  great 
qualities  which  should  always  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England,  he  was  resolute  from  the  first  in  affirming  that,  in  the 
present  war,  Austria  could  never  have  the  sympathy,  much  loss 
the  assistance,  of  this  country.  From  the  very  moment  that  the 
French  emperor  awakened  the  anxiety  of  Europe,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the  first  day  of  last  January,  our 
representatives  at  the  various  Continental  courts  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office  instructions  which  they  could  not  possibly  mistake, 
to  the  effect  that,  if  France  and  Austria  plunged  into  a  war  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  England  would  certainly  assume  a 
position  of  perfect  neutrality.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out — perhaps  too  impatiently  and  too  frequently — that  Sardinia,  by 
affording  a  centre  and  a  shelter  to  all  the  revolutionists  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  directly  or  indirectly  fomenting  discontent  against  the 
Austrian  rule,  had  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna  ;  it  was  also  honestly  acknowledged  that  Austria  had  so  abused 
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her  power  over  her  subject  provinces,  that  resistance  and  rebellion 
wereonly  the  natural  fruits  of  her  policy.  France  was  warned  of  the 
ciifferin'^s  which  would  come  upon  her  people,  and  the  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  which  'would  rest  upon  her  ruler,  if  she  disturbed  the  peace  of 
I  Furope ;  and  Austria  >vas  urged  and  entreated  to  pause  before  she 
*  made  the  war  inevitable. 

Lord  Derby’s  unhappy  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  just  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament — a  speech  'which  had  more  to  do  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  Opposition  and  his  expulsion  from  power 
than  even  the  enormous  blunders  of  his  Keform  Bill,  gave  a  false 
impression  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  his  government  in  their 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs ; — an  impression  'vidiich  we  are  thankful  to 
have  removed  by  the  papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament.  Al¬ 
though  obviously  anxious  to  perpetuate  friendly  relations  with  our 
ancient  ally,  the  late  Government  do  not  appeiir  to  have  swerved  for 
a  moment  from  that  policy  of  neutrality  wdiich  the  highest  principles 
of  political  righteousness,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  political  expe¬ 
diency,  alike  required. 

We  are  glad,  extremely  glad,  to  be  able  to  say  this.  The  position 
of  the  new  Ministry  would  have  been  greatly  complicated,  had  their 
predecessors  been  betrayed  into  anything  like  a  promise,  explicit  or 
implied,  to  assist  Austria  in  any  possible  contingencies.  But  we 
rejoice,  nevertheless,  that  the  reign  of  Malmesbury  is  over.  His 
despatches  on  this  great  question  confirm  all  our  previous  impressions 
of  his  feebleness  and  incapacity.  Never  was  so  incompetent  a  man 
invested,  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  'with  such  great  powers.  He  has 
exhibited  nothing  of  the  breadth  of  view,  nothing  of  the  vigour, 
nothing  of  the  elevated  principle,  nothing  even  of  the  diplomatic 
acuteness  which  should  distinguish  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  free  and 
powerful  empire.  With  Lord  John  Eussell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  we 
breathe  more  freely.  He  has  never  been  the  flattering  eulogist  of  the 
French  emperor,  and  he  is  altogether  free  from  any  tendency  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Austria ;  while  Italian  independence  has  always  found  in 
him  a  generous  and  fearless  friend. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  New  Ministry,  we  can  scarcely 
venture  to  predict.  All  the  profound  and  subtle  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  'which  is  the  chief  strength  of  the  veteran  premier,  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  anything  like  harmonious  co-operation  among  the 
members  of  liis  Cabinet.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  can  have 
been  brought  together — still  harder  to  imagine  how  they  can  sit 
together  in  the  same  room  for  a  month  without  betraying  irreconcil¬ 
able  differences.  Lord  John  Bussell  is  pledged  to  a  measure  of  Ke¬ 
form  large  enough  to  satisfy  Bii*mingham  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  proclaimed 
himself  the  proud  protector  of  rotten  boroughs  in  a  speech  which 
must  have  delighted  the  bluest  Blue  of  Oxford.  Church-rates,  of 
course,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  must  remain  open  ques¬ 
tions  :  from  the  new  Government,  Nonconformists,  as  such,  can  have 
nothing  to  hope  ;  and  it  wdll  be  well  if  our  position  is  not  injured 
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rather  than  helped  by  them.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  will  certainly  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  our  military 
and  naval  establishments ;  ^Ir.  Cobden  is  sworn  to  retrenchment,  ani 
is  an  apostle  of  Peace. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  Ministry,  vre  cannot  but 
regard  the  recent  changes  as  a  great  and  incalculable  blessing  to  the 
country.  Tlie  audacious  dishonesty  of  the  Conservative  party  was  a 
stiiin  on  the  honour  of  English  gentlemen,  and  was  rapidly  demoraliz- 
ing  the  \vhole  nation.  It  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  113 
that  our  aflairs  should  be  administered  by  men  of  courageous  honesty, 
than  that  any  particular  reforms  should  achieve  success.  To  have* a 
mere  company  of  individuals  in  place,  without  conscience,  without  a 
creed,  with  no  definite  aims  except  such  as  spring  from  a  passion  for 
power — no  real  reverence  for  the  Constitution  they  profess  to  venerate 
— no  real  trust  in  the  people  they  profess  to  enfranchise — is  a  public 
scandal  and  national  curse. 

It  is  also  no  small  gain  that  men  like  ^Ir.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  ^ 
Newciistle,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Heibert,  should  be  generally  separated 
from  the  Conservatives,  and  be  seated  side  by  side  with  the  popular 
chiefs,  like  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.  Henceforth  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  their  old  friends  is  impossible ;  and  having  begun  to 
look  upon  the  leaders  of  our  fierce  democracy”  without  terror 
and  disgust,  we  venture  to  predict  that  in  time  they  will  acquire  an 
amount  of  sympathy  with  the  popular  party  which  will  equally  sur¬ 
prise  their  new  friends  and  their  old. 

Such  sympathy,  however,  can  only  be  the  slow  growth  of  time; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  considerable  doubt  about  the  possibility 
of  the  hasty  alliance  between  politicians  whose  antecedents  are  so  dis¬ 
similar  being  permanent.  The  marked  exclusion  of  Mr.  Bright  from 
the  Cabinet  is  an  omen  of  its  weakness  and  a  prophecy  of  its  fall 
Its  true  cause  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  ancient  quarrels 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  most  terrible  of  his  castigators ; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Bright  were 
willing  to  forget  their  personal  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  country. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  accept  for  a  moment  the  report,  that  the 
slander,  malignity,  and  calumny,  with  which  the  purest  and  the  most 
severely  honest  of  all  the  popular  leaders  which  England  ever  had,  has 
been  pursued  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  especially  during 
the  last  nine  months,  have  poisoned  the  ear  of  royalty,  and  that 
the  Crown  refuses  to  accept  the  services  of  a  chosen  chief  of  the 
people.  We  cannot  imagine  that  any  counsellor  of  her  Majesty  can 
have  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  to  her  the  exclusion  from  her  ser 
vice  of  one  who  is  an  able  and  loyal-hearted  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
great  popular  orator  and  leader ;  or  that  her  Majesty  would  have 
listened  to  the  counsel,  if  any  man  had  been  foolish  and  wicked  enough 
to  offer  it. 

At  present,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  authoritative  explanation,  the 
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oiilv  probable  theory  is,  that  the  adhesion  of  Oxford  was  purchased 
bv  ostracizing  Birmingham.  The  voluminous  oratory,  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  in^^eiiuity,  tlie  dazzling  reputation  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
follow^'s  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  confidence  which  his  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  would  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  that  largo  class  of 
En^dishmcn  whose  imaginations  are  too  fascinated  by  the  decaying 
splendour  of  the  past  to  permit  them  to  pronounce  themselves 
reformers,  but  whose  culture,  good  sense,  and  right-heartedness,  make 
them  impatient  of  the  absurdities  and  selfishness  ot  the  wooden¬ 
headed  opponents  of  all  change ;  these  were  thought  worth  securing 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  robust  sense,  the  heroic  fearlessness,  the 
muscular  eloquence,  and  the  immense  popularity  of  Mr.  Bright.  But 
Mr.  Bright  cannot  be  injured  by  the  hostility  or  distrust  of  his 
political  enemies.  He  will  be  stronger  at  present  below  the  gangway 
than  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  When  he  joins  a  Ministry  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  to  occupy  a  high  office,  and  to  exert  a  more  powerful  infiuence 
than  he  could  hope  for  in  the  present.  He  can  afford  to  abide  his 
time. 

It  does  seem  to  us,  however,  of  intinite  consequence  to  the  country, 
that,  if  possible,  the  present  Ministry  should  continue  in  office  long 
enough  to  complete  the  re-organization  of  the  Liberal  party.  Party 
government  is  a  necessity  of  our  Constitution  ;  and  a  government 
sustained  by  the  vigour,  support,  and  hearty  confidence  of  its  adhe¬ 
rents  is  the  necessity  of  our  times.  We  may  inflict  irretrievable 
injury  upon  our  country ;  we  may  imperil  the  future  of  freedom  all 
the  w’orld  over,  if  we  permit  the  party  wLich  has  just  been  hurled 
from  office,  to  return  to  powder  before  they  have  learnt  the  lessons 
which  only  adversity  can  teach.  The  storms  which  are  desolating 
Europe  now,  seem  but  the  heralds  of  a  fiercer,  deadlier  strife  than  we 
have  knowm  for  many  a  century  ;  and  into  the  horrors  of  it  we  our¬ 
selves  may  only  too  speedily  be  plunged. 

At  .home  we  ought  to  prepare  for  the  time  of  our  trouble  by 
reforming  all  serious  evils  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Government  administration ;  by  conciliating  and  deser\dng 
the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  by  removing  whatever 
traditions  and  prejudices  may  hinder  any  able  and  patriotic  man 
ser\'ing  the  Crown  and  the  nation  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  ; 
by  regenerating  our  financial  system  ;  and,  wffiile  repressing  all  unne¬ 
cessary  expenditure,  and  discouraging  a  restless  and  'warlike  spirit 
among  the  people,  de'veloping,  systematically  and  by  forethought,  all 
the  physical  resources  of  the  country,  that  a  storm  of  fire  shall  en¬ 
wrap  the  followers  of  any  ambitious  and  treacherous  chief  wdio  shall 
venture  to  touch  our  shores.  Unjustly  excluded  from  office  for  many 
years,  there  seems  now'  to  be  an  oj)poi*tunity  for  the  Extrertie  Liberal 
party  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  Government ;  and  w'c  heartily  hope 
that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  regulations  wdiich  have  issued  in 
the  coalition,  either  to  ])revent  !Mr.  Cobden  accepting  the  office  re¬ 
served  for  him,  or  to  compel  Mr.  (ribson  to  resign  the  office  he  has 
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already  accepted.  They  owe  It  to  thetr  friends  and  to  the  nation  to 
prove  in  office  the  soundness  of  the  principles  professed  by  vast 
masses  of  the  community  who  have  hitherto  been  denied  their 
influence  in  the  Government,  and  whose  leaders  have  too  often  betc 
evidently  sneered  at  by  men  whose  only  title  to  public  influence  wag 
derived  from  official  education.  For  the  present,  it  seems  that  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present  opportunity,  is  the  only  way  of  securiiiff 
the  most  direct  and  principal  influence  of  thorough  Liberal  principl^ 
in  the  policy  of  the  country,  in  a  period  which  threatens  to  be  crowded 
with  the  most  awful  perplexities,  and  with  calamities  and  perils  suet 
as  will  strain  the  utmost  energies  of  our  faith  in  God,  our  faith  in  eacli 
other,  and  our  faith  in  the  future  of  England. 
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KrBTz’8  History  op 
5j^5T.  Edinburgh  : 
George-street,  1859. 


the  Old  Cove- 
T.  and  T.  Clark, 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 


This  is  the  first  issue  for  the  present 
Tear  of  '‘Clark’s  Foreipi  Theological 
Library.”  It  is  a  very  important  and 
seasonable  addition  to  the  many  con¬ 
tributions  with  which  Messrs.  Clark 
have  so  industriously  furnished  the 
library  of  the  British  student.  A 
condensed  abstract  of  Kurtz’s  “Bible 
and  Astronomy”  has  been  most  ju¬ 
diciously  prefixed  by  the  translator. 
^Ioses,  geology,  and  astronomy  are 
a  very  prolific  theme  in  these  days. 
The  abstract  is  well  worthy  peru¬ 
sal.  Without  at  all  pledging  our¬ 
selves  to  the  details  of  his  theory,  we 
have  long  been  convinced  that  it  is 
the  only  hypothesis  which  is  recon- 
cileable  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  geological  science. 

The  work  itself — “  The  History  of 
the  Old  Covenant” — is  a  thesaurus 
of  literary  reference  on  all  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  subjects  which  cluster  around  the 
history  and  exposition  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  and  the  materials  are  cast 
in  the  systematic  mould  with  which 
all  students  of  German  Biblical  scho- 
Lirship  are  familiar.  Books  like  these 
are  suggestive  rather  than  formative. 
We  recommend  them  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  questions  which  they  start 
than  those  which  they  settle.  It  is 
often  valuable  to  look  at  well-known 
truths  from  all  the  odd  points  and 
queer  angles  which  they  present  on 
the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean. 
It  invites  the  earnest  student  to 
examine  his  ground  afresh,  and 
strengthen  his  positions,  if  true,  by 
a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  foundations. 

In  all  periods  of  theological  con¬ 
vulsion  and  transition,  the  volcanic 
action  always  converges  with  tenfold 
fierceness  about  the  threshold  of 


the  Old  Testament.  Rationalists  and 
infidels  have  a  pretty  shrewd  persua¬ 
sion  that  if  the  lowermost  stones  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  be  loosened, 
the  New  Testament  will  not  be  long 
in  crumbling.  Never  was  instinct 
more  unerring.  No  man  can  be  a 
theologian  without  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  lie  on  the  first  pages  of 
the  Bible.  Christian,  heretic,  and 
unbeliever  must  proceed  on  a  tacit 
or  avowed  exposition  of  the  opening 
leaves  of  the  sacred  annals.  A  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  long  be  postponed. 
Kurtz  is  a  man  of  competent  erudi¬ 
tion  and  of  evangelical  reverence,  and 
discusses  the  various  questions  which 
crowd  on  the  student  with  a  critical 
reference  to  the  learning  and  opinions 
of  his  countrymen.  The  uninitiated 
English  reader  will  sometimes  be  sorely 
taxed  by  tedious  and  dreary  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  most  compact  and  lucid 
treatises  of  the  Germans.  The  vi¬ 
tality  sufficient  to  animate  an  insect 
is  often  embodied  in  the  carcase  of 
a  sluggish  and  lumbering  megathe¬ 
rium.  The  two  volumes  before  us 
are  above  the  average  of  perspicuity 
and  portableness,  and  will  amply  re¬ 
pay  the  toil  of  the  student. 


The  Coeoeeoatioeal  Psalmist.  Part 
II.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Alton 
and  Henry  John  Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doc. 
London :  Ward  and  Co.  1859. 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be  ;  for  really 
good  psalmody  we  need  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  instincts  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  minister  and  the  science 
of  an  accomplished  and  profound 
musician.  It  has  been  a  very  real 
pleasure  to  us  to  submit  the  times  in 
this  book  to  a  practical  test,  and  we 
can  bear  most  cordial  testimony  to 
the  beauty,  pathos,  and  power  of  most 
of  them.  We  suppose  that  according 
to  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  of 
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every  man’s  religious  life  will  be  his 
taste  and  preferences  in  doctrine  and 
music  ;  and  the  tunes  in  the  “  Con¬ 
gregational  Psalmist”  have  derived  a 
very  distinct  and  determinate  re¬ 
ligious  character  from  the  one  editor, 
as  well  as  a  peculhir  style  of  harmony 
from  the  other.  All  congregations 
will  not  like  all  the  tunes  ;  but  there 
are  very  few  congregations  who  would 
not  feel  that  by  adopting  very  many 
they  would  greatly  enrich  their  devo¬ 
tional  service.  There  is  one  element 
of  excellence  in  the  work  to  which  we 
attach  great  value  ;  admirable  tunes 
which  congregations  will  easily  learn, 
and  rejoice  to  sing,  are  provided  for 
many  beautiful  hymns,  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  peculiarities  of 
metre,  are  seldom  or  never  sung.  We 
believe  that  our  superstitious  reverence 
for  long,  common,  and  short  metres 
is  passing  by,  and  that  our  people  are 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  variety  of 
movement  which  many  other  measures 
supply.  The  objection  that  “  peculiar 
metres  ”  are  difficult  to  sing  is  most 
unfounded.  How  many  popular  songs 
are  L.M.,  C.M.,  or  S.M.  ?  What  de¬ 
nominations  sing  better  than  the 
Wesleyans  and  Moravians  ?  and  yet 
every  one  at  all  familiar  vith  their 
services  will  testify  that  for  every  pe¬ 
culiar  metre  hymn  sung  by  Indepen¬ 
dents  and  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans 
and  Moravians  sing  at  least  half-a- 
score.  Mr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Gauntlett 
have  done  us  a  good  service,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  ministers  and 
choirs  to  look  through  the  “  Congre- 
gational  Psalmist,”  and  judge  for 
themselves  whether  our  praise  is  ill 
bestowed. 


Christiaxitt  in  India;  an  Historical 

Narrative.  By  John  William  Kaye. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1859. 

Mr.  Kate  might  have  written  a  better 
book  than  this  on  the  “  History  of 
Christianity  in  India  but  could 
hardly  have  written  one  more  likely 
to  be  popular.  Had  he  investigated 
more  profoundly  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  the  Hindoo  races  ;  at¬ 
tempted  to  estimate  their  real  moral 


and  spiritual  condition  ;  criticised « 
length,  and  compared  with  each  other 
the  various  schemes  for  Indian  evan 
gelization  which  had  been  adopted  hi  ^ 
missionaries  of  different  churches  i 

different  ages  ;  analysed  the  peculiar. 

ties  which  belong  to  the  Hindoo  type 
of  religious  life  ;  discussed,  in  shori 
the  hundred  questions  in  reference  t* 

“  Christianity  in  India  ”  which  in. 
terest  the  Christian  philosopher  he 
might  have  won  larger  admiration 
from  a  select  circle  of  readers,  hut 
would  have  failed  to  attract  and  fas- 
cinate  the  general  public,  to  which  he 
has  chosen  to  appeal ;  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  path  he  has  selected  he  has 
done  wisely.  His  strength  lies  in 
telling  a  story,  not  in  philosophising 
about  it.  His  admirable  biographies  o'! 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lord  Metcalfe, 
and  his  “  History  of  the  Afghanistan 
War,”  indicate  a  great  laculty  for 
narrative  writing  ;  and  he  is  probably 
aware  that  in  that  lies  his  strength. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr. 
Kaye  touches  very  lightly  on  the 
earlier  attempts  to  evangelise  India. 
He  gets  over  in  eight  and  thirty  pages 
what  in  Mr.  Hough’s  great  work  oc¬ 
cupied  two  thick  volumes.  However, 
there  is  great  clearness  and  brilliance 
in  the  writing  ;  and  most  of  his 
readers  will  probably  be  quite  content 
to  escape  so  soon  from  the  Syrian  and 
Jesuit  Missions,  and  to  get  into  a 
region  where  they  will  meet  with  ob¬ 
jects  more  familiar  and,  to  them, 
more  interesting.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive  part  of  the  book,  to  the  majority 
of  readers,  will  be  the  exciting  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  struggles  and  endurances 
of  the  early  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  the  sketches  of  their  English 
supporters  ;  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it  to  diligent  students  will  be  the  very 
admirable  account  of  the  varying  re¬ 
lations  between  the  East  India  Go¬ 
vernment  and  Christian  evangelisa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Kaye’s  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Government  is  very 
comprehensive  and  accurate,  and  he 
has  used  it  to  admirable  purpose.  He 
has  accounted  for,  though  not  justi¬ 
fied,  much  that,  to  many  who  are  ill- 
informed  in  these  matters,  is  utterly 
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in  the  connection  which 

the  M 

vemment  and  Idolatry.  Sometimes, 
nerliaps,  his  tone  is  too  much  that  of 
.n  No  circumstances  can 

hmtify,  110  necessities  of  imperial 
ixilicv  protect  from  the  severest  and 
oiulest  condemnation  of  Christian 
men  very  much  that  has  been  done 
ill  India  by  a  professedly  Christian 
Government.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  those  who  rebuke  should  know 
the  misapprehensions  by  which  some¬ 
times  the  rulers  of  India  were  misled, 
the  temptations  under  which,  at  other 
times,  they  fell.  An  intelligent, 
measured  indignation  has  more  power 
in  it  than  a  blind,  ungoverned  anger. 
We  most  cordially  recommend  Mr. 
Kaye’s  book  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the*  real  elements  of  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  in  reference  to  religion  in 
India  ;  and  to  all  who,  being  unable 
or  indisposed  to  plod  through  larger 
and  heavier  books,  wish  to  learn 
something  of  what  has  been  done, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to 
bring  India  to  Christ. 


A  Tnu5DERB0LT  FOE  Eome,  &c.  By  C. 

Vines,  Professor  of  Theology.  J.  F. 

Shaw,  36  Paternoster- row. 

Our  readers  should  be  warned  that 
this  book  is  chiefly  title,  for  there  is, 
very  little  else  in  it.  The  author  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  made  a  “new  dis¬ 
covery”  in  the  argument  with  Ro¬ 
manists  ;  and  this  new  discovery  is, 
that  “there  is  a  direct  antagonism 
existing  between  popery  and  the 
Bible.”  (!)  Also,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Professor  “  professes  not  only  to 
have  made  this  grand  discovery,  but 
to  be  able  to  _prove  -  the  same  to  the" 
satisfaction  of  alV* 

^loreover,  in  the  preface  is  the 
following  extraordinary  bit  of  Bar- 
numism,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
with  its  own  sonorous,  unmistake- 
able  bray : — “  Here  let  any  one  turn 
from  this  preface,  and  read  only 
pages  106  and  107  in  this  work,  and 
we  promise  him  such  an  intellectual 
treat  in  reference  to  the  subject  as 
he  never  enjoyed  before  ;  he  cannot 


fail  to  be  electrified  and  illumined 
beyond  all  anticipation.”  Of  course, 
as  may  be  expected,  this  comes  to 
nothing.  We  can  predict  against  the 
author  that  the  unfortunate  readers 
of  these  pages  will  be  wearied  and 
vexed  beyond  our  most  cruel  wishes 
for  any  one  :  for  a  duller  set  of  pages 
we  have  rarely  seen.  The  fulsome 
puffery  of  this  book  reminds  us 
rather  of  the  cunning  quacks  who 
fish  for  foolish  gudgeons  by  flaming 
and  false  advertisements,  caught  in 
this  way  :  A  gentleman  lately  sent  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  in  obedience 
to  an  advertisement  which  “  pro¬ 
fessed”  to  impart  some  “new  dis¬ 
covery”  in  the  noble  exercise  of 
riding.  In  reply  the  victim  received 
as  under,  a  marvel  of  lyrical  saga¬ 
city 

“  Your  head  and  your  heart  keep  boldly 
up. 

Your  hands  and  your  heels  keep  down  ; 

Your  knees  keep  close  to  your  horse’s 
sides, 

And  your  elbows  close  to  your  own.” 

Caught  in  a  similar  way,  another 
friend  of  ours  sent  up  some  4s.  fid. 
in  stamps,  and  received  an  almost 
equally  poor  return  in  “  The  Thun¬ 
derbolt  for  Rome.” 


Romantic  Tales.  By  the  Author  of 

“John  Halifax  Gentleman.”  London: 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  re-issue 
of  tales  that  have  already  been  col¬ 
lected  and  published,  but  in  a  more 
expensive  form.  Since  their  first 
publication  Miss  Mulock  has  founded 
a  popularity  which  will  secure  a  far 
wider  and  more  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  for  them  now  than  they  met 
with  before.  And  they  are  worthy 
alike  of  her  great  ability  and  fame. 
The  simple  dedication — “  I  offer  these 
that  were  of  my  May-days  to  May  ” 
— which  will  be  not  the  less  touching 
to  her  who  is  honoured  with  the  gift, 
because  only  a  few  know  who  may 
be  meant  by  the  bright  expressive 
name  “  May  ” — tells  us  these  tales 
were  the  opening  leaves  and  early 
blossoms  of  her  genius.  They  were 
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the  light  studies  by  which  she  trained 
herself  for  her  great  after  works.  As 
such  they  have  a  peculiar  interest  for 
us.  How  traceable  in  every  page  is 
the  mind  that  wrote  The  Head  of 
the  Family’*  and  “John  Halifax.” 
There  are  the  same  graceful  and  vi¬ 
gorous  expression,  the  same  insight 
into  the  passions  of  the  heart,  the 
same  nobleness  and  tenderness  of 
spirit  as  in  her  other  works,  together 
with  a  certain  freshness,  a  play  of 
exuberant  fancy,  which  may  betoken 
the  immaturity  of  youth,  but  has  a 
chann  as  precious  as  that  of  pink- 
hued  blossoms  of  the  orchard,  or  the 
rosy  flush  of  childhood. 

In  these  her  first  essays  into  the 
realm  of  fiction.  Miss  Mulock  has 
shown  a  daring  spirit  in  the  variety  and 
sweep  of  subjects  that  she  handles. 

She  pictures  scenes  from  the  fair 
unshadowed  land  of  Greece,  and  em¬ 
bodies  with  a  strong  vitality  the 
manes  of  some  long-faded  stories. 
She  alights  in  Italy,  and  her  pages 
glow  with  the  life  of  the  early 
thronging  age,  when  the  republics  of 
that  land  arose,  and  the  reddening 
clouds  were  breaking  before  the  new 
light  of  art,  science,  and  religion  that 
dawned  first  upon  it.  But  the  north 
with  its  long  starry  nights — its  au¬ 
roras,  its  forests,  its  mystery ;  and  the 
dim  mediaeval  times,  in  the  gloom  of 
which  we  hear  the  movements  of  a 
vast  throbbing  life,  but  can  see  no¬ 
thing  plainly,  has  chiefly  fascinated 
her  early  genius  ;  and  so  these  “  Ro¬ 
mantic  Tales”  are  mostly  drawn  from 
these  sources  of  inspiration. 

The  first  story,  “Avilion,  or  the 
Happy  Isles,”  is  full  of  that  eerie  sort 
of  fancy  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  mind.  It  might  have  been 
talked  at  night  by  an  old  Vala  wo¬ 
man,  or  by  some  modern  representa¬ 
tive,  such  as  most  of  us  have  listened 
to  in  our  childhood.  It  is  full  of 
strange,  dreamy,  old-world  poetry, 
and  yet  it  teaches  in  its  shadowy 
associations  a  most  high  and  holy 
moral.  So  do  all  her  tales.  For¬ 
giveness,  patience,  fortitude  are 
hallowed  in  her  writings  by  the 
sacredness  with  which  she  shows 


their  beauty  and  enforces  their  pn- 
tice.  On  one  point  only  we 
emphatically  protest  against  U 
teaching.  That  is  the  universal  for. 
gjveness  of  the  wicked.  Her  concep 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being  do  not  aj! 
cord  with  those  presented  in  tbe 
Bible,  or  with  the  facts  of  humaa 
experience.  The  evil  of  sin,  its  pi^ 
pagation,  its  deepening  depravity 
even  under  conditions  most  favour* 
able  to  its  removal — these  facts  are  not 
remembered  by  her.  Her  u^k  be. 
gets  her  belief,  which  may  be  plea, 
sant,  but  is  not  therefore  true,  and 
which  weakens  incalculably  all  our 
strongest  convictions  of  “  righteouj. 
ness  and  true  holiness.” 


Trust  fob  Trust.  By  A.  J.  Barrowcliff*. 

3  vols.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca 

1859. 

The  agony  of  this  novel  is  I-agony, 
for  it  turns  on  a  case  of  marital 
jealousy  ;  but  the  jealousy  appean 
without  reason,  and  the  agony  never 
seems  to  rise  to  real  passion.  In 
reading  the  story  we  are  struck  with 
a  painful  sense  of  unreahty— the 
figures  'inarionettes,  the  incidents  im¬ 
probable — and  yet  the  talent  of  the 
writer  confest.  We  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  us,  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  youngster  of  the  story  had  fallen 
into  the  river  when  it  was  so  said, 
nor  when  the  alternative  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  been  stolen  by 
gipsies  could  we  believe  that  he  had 
been  thus  spirited  away.  The  only 
thing  in  three  volumes  that  approaches 
to  true  passion  is  an  exclamation  of 
the  endangered  heroine  to  an  immanly 
assailant,  while  she  launches  a  stone 
at  his  head  :  “  If  you  touch  me— if 
you  come  a  step  nearer.  I’ll  kill  you  T 
This  was  said  under  circumstances 
that  would  almost  have  provoked  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  to  re¬ 
sentment  ;  and  while  neither  classical 
nor  poetical  bears  some  resemblance 
to  life.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  tale, 
with  all  the  mechanism  of  a  modem 
novel,  lacks  the  inspiration  that  alone 
can  make  fiction  tolerable.  Middling 
romances,  like  mediocre  poets,  com¬ 
mand  approval  of  none. 
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rpHE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  was  held 

'  L  Thursday,  March  17th,  1859,  at  the  Chief  Offices,  47  and 
King  William-street,  London,  E.C.;  William  Gover,  Esq.,  theCi 
of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Manager  read  the  following  report : — 

**  The  year  1858  has  shoarn  a  considerable  increase  of  the  Company’s  business. 

**  Eight  hundred  and  two  Policies  haye  been  issued,  assuring  £137,227, 
reyenue  of  New  Annual  Premiums  thereon  amounts  to  £1,805  Is.  Id.  The  whole 
these  have  been  fully  paid  upon,  Half-Credit  Policies  not  being  issued  by  the  CompiL 
This  increases  the  grand  total  of  Life  Assurance  Policies  issued  by  the  Company  to  thi 
31st  December  last  to  3,998,  representing  Assurances  effected  with  the  Company  to 
amount  of  £644,287  15s.  8^ 

*  **  The  total  of  Proposals  receiyed  by  the  Company  from  its  foundation  has  been  6,421^ 
for  Assurances  to  the  amount  of  £1,100,837  4s.  9d.  i 

**  From  these  statements  will  be  seen  the  caution  with  which  liyes  haye  been  accepts 
by  the  Company.  The  best  available  Medical  skill  hats  been  employed,  and  the  bonajUi 
of  the  Proposers  scrutinized,  a  coarse  rendered  necessary  by'  the  frequent  and  notorioa 
frauds  recently  perpetrated  on  Life  Offices.  This  scrutiny  has  been  still  more  rigii 
where  female  lives  have  been  proposed  for  Assurance. 

**  It  is  a  satisfy tion  that,  in  round  numbers,  4,000  persons  have  made  a  provision  W 
their  families  in  this  single  Office. 

**  The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  year  is  not  the  total  good  accomplished;  forl^ 
is  probable  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  by  the  Agents  of 
Company  have  indaced  three  times  that  number  of  heads  of  families  to  make  proria 
in  some  shape  for  the  future,  who  had  hitherto  neglected  that  duty ;  and,in  fitl 
years,  additional  fruits  will  be  reaped  by  the  Company  from  the  labours  of  1858. 

“  The  Death  Register  shows  that  the  sum  of  £1,902  13s.  Sd.  has  been  paid  in  dal 
claims  and  bonuses  to  the  families  of  nineteen  deceased  Policy-holders,  This  mortsUtj 
is  much  below  the  tabular  estimate.  All  these  Policies,  of  two  years  old  and  upward^ 
received  a  considerable  proportional  addition  to  the  sums  assured,  in  the  ^sped 
bonuses — the  profits  l^ing  divided  evi^ry  three  years,  and  Policies  of  two  years’  duTstin 
being  entitled ;  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  improved  Mutual  ^fstem  on  which  the  0;fia 
is  based,  will  evCTy  year  be  more  widely  diffus^ 

"  The  Company  has  received  from  the  Policy-holders  the  wannest  approbation  of  iti 
principles,  and  the  most  cordial  support  in  a  variety  of  W’sys* 

“  Policy-holders  have  also  received  valuable  assistance  in  the  shape  of  Loans  up* 
various  securities,  including  their  Policies.  Some  of  these  Policies  must  have  be* 
forfeited  but  for  this  timely  aid.  >  ' 

“  Loans  continue  to  be  advanced  to  Policy-holders  wishing  to  purchase  the  houses  tky 
reside  in,-  the  repayments,  which .  include  Principal,  Interest,  and  the  Legal  ExpeoM^ 
not  gr^tly  exceeding  the  Quarterly  Rent.  This  Investment,  judiciously  and  cautiomlj 
made,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  open  to  the  public. 

“  The  spread  of  Life  Assurance  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Iti 
effects  cannot  fail  of  being  felt  in  the  check  of  pauperism,  the  diminution  of  crime,  sni 
the  spread  of  sobriety,  industry,  thoughtfulness,  and  mbndity — promoting  the  stabilitj 
of  the  nation  and  happiness  of  the  people."  ^ 

Borrowers  are  invited  to  examine  personally  the  improved  loan  system  of . 
the  British  Equitable  Investment  Company,  47  and  48  King  William-street, 
London-bridge. 

Investors  are  invited  to  inspect  personally  tho  improved  Building  Socie^ 
Share  system  of  this  Company. 

Depositors  are  invited  to  examine  personally  the  improved  Deposit 
system  of  this  Company. 
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